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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITIOJ[. 



It is desirable that the present voliinie, the origin of 
which is explained in the author's preface, should lae accom- 
]>anied by a brief statement in relation to Mr. Spencer's 
other -works upon sociological science. The "Principles of 
Sociology" was projected by Mr, Spencer as a part of his 
philosophical system, the publication of which was com- 
menced in 1860. Five volumes of that system have ap- 
peared, viz.: "First Principles," in one volumo; the 
" Principles of Biology," in two volumes ; and tlie " Princi- 
ples of Psychology," in two volumes. " First Principles " 
develops the general method of the philosophy to be carried 
out in the subsequent works. In the two succeeding parts 
that method is applied to the interpretation of the phenom- 
ena of Life and Mind, the whole course of exposition being 
preparatory to the " Principles of Sociology," in three vol- 
umes, which are next in order. Upon this work Mr. Spen- 
cer lias now entered, and it will be published in quarterly 
parts, by subscription, in the same form that was adopted 
with the previous divisions of the work. 

Several years since Mr. Spencer foresaw a difficulty that 
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would arise in worlcing out tlie principles of soi;ial science 
from a lack of the data or facts necessary aa a basis of rea- 
soning upon the siibject ; and he saw that, before the philos- 
ophy could be elaborated, these facts must be systemati- 
cally and exhaustively collected. How early and how 
clearly Mr. Spencer perceived the nature, diversity, and 
extent of the facts upon which a true social science most 
rest is well shown in the following passage from a review 
article published in 1S59,' before he had commenced his 
great undertating : 

" That which constitutes history, properly so called, is in great part 
omitted from works on this subject. Only of late jeara have histcrians 
commenced giving as, in any considerable quantity, the truly valuable 
information. As in past ages the king was every thing and the people 
nothing, so, in past histories, the doings of the king fill the entire pict- 
nre, to which the national life forms but an obscure background. 
Wbile only now, when the welfare of nations rather than of rulers is 
becoming the dominant idea, are historians beginning to occupy them- 
selves with the phenomena of social progress. The thing it really con- 
cerns us to know is, the natural history of society. We want all facts 
which help us to understand how a nation has grown and organized 
itself. Among these, let us of course have an account of its govem- 
ment ; with as little as may be of gossip about the men who officered 
it, and as much as possible about the structure, principles, methods, 
prejadices, corruptions, etc, which it eshibited ; and let this account 
include not only the nature and actions of the central government, but 
also those of local governments, down to their minntest ramifications. 
Let us of course also have a parallel description of the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment — its organization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the 
state ; and, accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious ideas 
— not only those nominally believed, bnt those really believed and acted 
upon. Let us at the same time be informed of the control exercised by 

' " What Eiiotvledge is of most Worth ? " — ( Wfslmimler HevUw.) 
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class over class, as displayed in social observances — in titles, salutations, 
sovd forms of address. Let us know, too, what were al! the other cuetoins 
which regulated the popular life out-of-doora and in-doors, including 
those concerning the relations of the sexes, and the relations of parents 
to children. The superstitions, also, from the more important myths 
down to the charms in common use, should be indicated. Nest should 
come a delineation of the industrial system; showing to what extent 
the division of labor was carried ; how tjadea were regulated, v;hether 
by caste, guilds, or otherwise ; what was tie connection between em- 
ployers and employed; what were the agencies for distributing com- 
modities; what were the means of communication; what was the 
circulating medium. Accompanying all which should be given an 
account of the industrial arts technically considered ; stating the pro- 
cesses in use, and the quality of the products. Further, the inteHectual 
condition of the nation in its various grades should be depicted; not 
only with respect to the kind and amount of education, but with re- 
spect to the progress made in science, and the prevailing manner of 
thinking. The degree of sesthetic culture, as displayed in architecture^ 
sculpture, painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction, should he de- 
scribed. Nor should there be omitted a sketch of the daily lives of tiie 
people — their food, their homes, and their amusements. And, lastly, 
to connect the whole, should be exhibited the morals, theoretical and 
practical, of all classes, as indicated in their laws, habits, proverbs, 
deeds. These facts, given with as much brevity as consists with clear- 
ness and accuracy, should lie so grouped and arranged that they may 
be comprehended in their enaemile, and contemplated as mutually- 
dependent parts of one great whole. The aim should be so to present 
them that men may readily trace the eonaetieui subsisting among them, 
with the view of learning what social phenomena coexist with what 
others, And then the corresponding delineations of succeeding ages 
should be so managed as to show how each belief, institution, custom, 
and arrangement, was modified, and how the eoniensus of preceding 
structures and ftinctionswas developed into the Mnsen*M« of succeeding 
ones. Such alone is the kind of information, respecting past times, 
which can be of service to the citizen for the regulation of liis conduct. 
The only history that is of practical value is, what may be called De- 
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BCriptive Sociology. And the liig]iest office which the historian can 
discharge is that of so narrating the lives of nations as to fumiah 
materials for a Comparative Sodology, and for the subsequent deter- 
mination of the ultiniate laws to which social phenomena conform." 



Siieli were the character and scope of tlie facts which re- 
quired to be coHected coneeraing all forms and grades of 
human societies before any thing like a valid social science 
could be constructed. A descriptive Sociology, fiu-nishing 
comprehensive data, must precede the establishment of prin- 
ciples, and so Mr. Spencer began the collection of his mate- 
rials five years ago. He first devised a system of tables 
suited to present all orders of social facts displayed by any 
community — facts of structure, function, and development, 
in such a manner that they can be compared with each other 
at a glance— each table being a hind of chart of the social con- 
dition of tlie community to which it is devoted. His object 
was at first solely to facilitate his own work, but it soon ap- 
peai'ed tliat the results would be of great general importance, 
and Mr. Spencer decided to execute the undertaking with a 
view to publication. The communities of mankind were di- 
vided into three great groups : 1. Uncivilized Societies ; 2. 
Civilized Societies, Extinct or Decayed ; 3. Civilized Socie- 
ties, Eeeent or still Flourishing. Having arranged his plan, 
Mr. Spencer engaged three educated gentlemen to devote 
themselves to the systematic collection of the vations orders 
of facts pertaining to these three groups of societies. In each 
case, the tables are filled in with the facts under their appro- 
priate beads, while extracts are separately given from the 
authorities consulted. The description of the Uncivilized 
Societies, by Prof. David Duncan, embracing seventy tables. 
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is substantially completed. Of the second division, in charge 
of Dr. Kichard Scheppig, the first installment, including the 
fonr ancient American civilizations, is nearly finished. The 
thii'd division, dealing with civilized societies, under charge 
of Mr. James Collier, of St. Andrew's and Edinburgh Uni- 
versities, is well advanced, and the first part, treating of the 
English civilization, or the Sociological History of England, 
is now published. It covers seven consecutive tables, and 
the verifying extracts occupy seventy pages folio. 

This series of worts, which will be published as tliey 
are completed, will form a regular Cyclopjedia of Descriptive 
Sociology, and, as the facts are given independently of the- 
ory, they will have value for all students of social phenom- 
ena. Of the execution and influence of this work, the Brti- 
ish Quarterly Jiffoiew well observes : " No words are needed 
to indicate the immense labor here bestowed, or tlie great 
sociological benefit which such a mass of tabulated matter 
done under such competent direction will confer. The work 
will constitute an epoch in the science of comparative sociol- 
ogy." 

It will be understood that these works do not form a 
part of Mr. Spencer's Philosophical System, but a separate 
preparation for the third division of it, Mr. Spencer will 
use his extensive materials in establishing the inductions of 
the science wliich will be presented in tho successive parts 
of the " Principles of Sociology." 

E. L. y. 
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PREFACE. 

This little work lias been written at tlie instigation of 
my American friend. Professor Youmans. When, some two 
years ago, he was in England making arrangements for 
that Interimtional Scientific Hevi^ which he originated 
and succeeded in organizing, he urged me to contribute to 
it a volume on the Study of Sociology. Feeling that the 
general undertaking in which I am engaged, is extensive 
enough to demand all my energies, I continued for a long 
time to resist ; and I finally yielded only to the modified 
proposal that I should furnish the ideas and materials, and 
leave the embodiment of them to some fit colJuboi-ateur. 
As might have been expected, it was difficult to find one 
in all respects suitable ; and, eventually, I undertook the 
task myself. 

After thus committing myself, it occurred to me as de- 
sirable that, instead of writing the volume simply for the 
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International Scientific fe'eriea, I should prepare it for pre- 
vioas bsue in a aerial form, both here and in the United 
States. In pursuance of this idea, arrangements were made 
with the Contemfm-ary Review to publish the successive 
chapters ; and in America they have been simultaneoualy 
published in the Popular Science Monthly. Beginning 
in May, 1872, this publication by instalments has, with 
two brief intervals, since continued, and will be completed 
. on the 1st October nest ; the issue of this volume being 
delayed until after that date. 

Since commencing the work, I have not regretted tliat I 
Tvas led to undertake it. Various considerations which 
seemed needful by way of introduction %o the Pri/iidpleB 
of Sociology, presently to be written, and which yet could 
not be conveniently included in it, have found, in this 
preliminary volume, a fit place. Much illustrative 
material also, partly accumulated during past years and 
lying unused, I have thus gained an occasion for turning to 
account. Further, the opportunity has been afforded me of 
commenting on special topics which the Principles of 
Sociology could not properly recognize ; and of commenting 
on them in a style inadmissible in a purely-philosophical 
trcatiso^ — a style adapted, however, as I hope, to create such 
interest in the aiiliject as may excite to serious pursuit of it. 
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In preparing the successive chapters for fiaaJ publication, 
1 have, besides carefully revising them, hero and there en- 
forced the argument by a further illustration. Not much, 
however, has been done in this way : the only additions 
of moment being contained in the Appendix, One of 
these, pursuing in another direction the argument con- 
cerning academic discipline, will be found among the 
notes to Chapter IX ; and another, illustrative of the 
irrelation between intellectual culture and moral feeling, 
will be found in the notes to Chapter SV. 

London, July, 1S73. 
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STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 



OUR NEED OF IT, 

OyEii his pipe in. tlic village ale-house, the labourer says very 
positively what Parliament should do about the " foot and mouth 
disease." At the farmer's market- table, his master mates the 
glasses jingle as, with his fist, he emphasizes the assertion that 
he did not get half enough compensation for his slaughtered 
beasts daring the cattle-plague. These are not hesitating 
opinions. On a matter afEecting the agricultural interest, state- 
ments ore still as dogmatic as they were during the Anti-Oorn- 
Law agitation, when, in every rwal circle, yon heard that the 
nation would be mined if the lightly-taxed foreigner was allowed 
to compete in our markets with the heavily-taxed Englishnian : 
a proposition held to be so self-evident that dissent from it 
implied either stupidity or knavery. 

Now, as then, may be daily heard among other classes, opinions 
just as decided and just as nmvarranted. By men called educated, 
the old pica for extravagant expenditure, that " it is good for 
trade," is still continually urged with full belief in its sufficiency. 
Scarcely any decrease is observable in the fallacy that whatever 
gives employment is beneficial : no STgavd being bad to the 
value for ulterior purposes of timt which tlio labour produces ; 
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iiD jiiehti n bting aiked whit ■nouJd have resulted hid the 
capital wbiLh paid for tlio libour taken stme oilier Lhannel and 
p-iid for some otter libour Neither criticism nor explanation 
appreciably modiflea these beliefs When there la igs.m an 
penmg for them they ire c'ipicsscd TMth iindiminishcd confi 
dence Along ■nith delusions of this kind go whole fam.dies tf 
others People who think that the lelations between expendi 
ture and prodnctifa are so '.imple naturally assume simplitity 
m other relations among social phenomena Is there distitss 
somewhere? They suppose nothmg mrie 13 required than 1 1 
subscribe money for relieving it On the one hand they 1 Ever 
tiace the leactive effects which charitable donations work on 
bank account's on the surplus capital bankers have to lend, m 
the productive activity whiLh the capital now abstracted would 
hive set up on the number of laboureis who wcuM have re 
ccived wages and who mw go without wages — they do not 
perceive that cert'vin nccessiiies of life have been withheld from 
one man who wuuld have exchanged useful work for them, and 
given to another who perhaps persistently evades working. Nor, 
on the other hand, do they look beyond the immediate mitiga- 
tion of misery. (They deliberately shut their eyes to the fact 
that as fast as they increase the provision for those who live 
without labour, so fast do they increase the number of those who 
live without labonr ; and that with an ever- increasing distribu- 
tion of alms, there comes an ever-incroasing outcry for more 
alms. Similarly throughout all their political thinking. Proxi- 
mate causes and proximate results are alone contemplated. 
There is scarcely any consciousness that the original causes are 
often numerous and widely different from the apparent cause ; 
and that beyond each immediate result there will be multitu- 
dinous remote result' most of them quite incalculable. 
. Minds in which the conceptions of social actions are thus 
rudimentary are also mmds leadv to harbonr wild hopes of 
benefits to be achieved by admmistritive agencies. In each 
«uch mind thue sctms t> bt tht unexpressed postulate that 
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every evil in a society admits of cure ; and that the euro lies 
within tile reach of law. ' " Why is not there a better inspection 
o£ the mercantile maa^blo ? " asked a eflrrespondont of the Ti-mes 
the other day : apparently forgetting that within the preceding 
twelve months the power ho invoked had lost two of its own 
vessels, and barely saved a third. " TJgly buildings are eye- 
sores, and should not be allowed," crges one who is anxions for 
ffisthetic culture. Meanwhile, from the agent which is to 
foster good taste, there Lave come monuments and pnblic 
buildings of which the less said the better ; and its chosen, design 
for the law-Conrts meets with almost universal condemnation, 
" Why did those in authority allow such defective sanitary 
arrangements?" was everywhere asked, after the fevers at 
Lord Londesborough's ; and this question yon heard repeated, 
regardless of the fact that sanitary arrangements having such 
results in this and other cases, were themselves the outcome of 
appointed sanitary administrations— regardless of the fact that 
the authorized system had itself been the means of introducing 
foul gases into houses.' "The State should purchase the 
railways," is confidently asserted by those who, every morning, 
read of chaos at the Admiralty, or cross-purposes in the dock- 
yards, or wretched army- organization, or diplomatic bungling 
thai endangers peace, or frustration of justice by technicalities 
and costs and delays, — all without having their confidence in 
officialism shaken. " Building Acts should insure better venti- 
lation, in small houses," says one who either never knew or has 
forgotten that, after Messrs. Beid and Barry had spent £200,000 
in failing to ventilate the Houses of Parli^Inent the First Com- 
missioner of Works proposed that the House should get some 
competent engineer, above suspicion of partiality, to let them 
see what ought to bo dont And similaily there are con- 
tinnally cropping out in the press and at meetings, and in 
conversations, such notions as that the State might provide 
" cheap capital " by some financial sleight of hand ; that " there 
ought to be bread- overseers appointed by Grovemment ; "^ that 
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" it is tlie duty of GoTcmment to provide a suitable national 
asyluiQ, foi" the reception of al! illegitimato eluldren."* And 
here it is doubtless thought by some, aa it is in France by M dc 
Lagevenais, that Government, by snpplying good music, should 
exclude the bad, such as that of Offenbach,' "We pmile on 
reading of that French princess, celebrated for her innocent 
wonder that people should starve when there vfna s,o fcimple a 
remedy. But why should we smile ? A great part ot the 
current political thought evinces notions of practK-iljihty not 
much more rational. 

That connexions among social phenomena should be so little 
understood, need not surprise us if we note the ideas "which 
pre-roil respecting the connexions among much simpler pheno- 
mena. Minds left ignorant of physical causation, are unlikely 
to appreciate clearly, if at all, that causation so much more 
subtle and comples, which runs through the actions of incor- 
porated men. In almost every house, servants and those who 
employ them, alike believe that a poker leaned up in front o£ 
the bars, or across them, makes the fire bum ; and you will be 
told, very positively, that experience proves the efficacy of the 
device— the experience being that the poker has been repeatedly 
so placed and the fire has repeatedly burned ; and no com- 
parisons having been made with cases in^hicli the poker was 
absent, and all other conditions as before. In the same circles 
the old preiadico against sitting down tliirteen to dinner still 
survives : there actually exists among ladies who have been at 
finishing schools of the higbest character, and among some 
gentlemen who pass as intelligent, the conviction that adding or 
subtracting one from a number of people who eat together, will 
afEect the fates of some among them. And this state of mind is 
^ain displayed at the card-table, by the opinion that So-and-so 
is always lucky or unlucky — that inflnences are at work which, 
on the averf^o, determine more good cards to one person than 
to another. Clearly, those in whom the consciousness of causa- 
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fcioii in these simple cases is so vagac, may be expected to liavo 
the iviidest notioaa of social causation. Whoever even catcr- 
tains the supposition tliafc a poker put across the fire can make 
it bum, proves himself to have neither a qualitative nor a quan- 
titative idea of physical causation ; and if, during his life, his 
experiences of material objects and actions have failed to give 
him an idea so accessible and so simple, it is not likely that they 
have given him ideas of the qnalitative and quantitative relations 
of cause and effect holding throughout society. Hence, there is 
nothing to exclude irrational interpretations and disproportioned 
hopes. Where other superstitions flourish, poKtical superstitions 
■will take root. A consciousness in which there lives the idea 
that spilling salt ■will be followed by some evil, obviously allied 
as it is to the consciousness of the savage, filled witli beliefs in 
omens and charms, gives a home to other beliefs like those of 
the savage. It may not have faith in the potency of medicine- 
bags and idols, and may even wonder how any being can 
reverence a thing shaped with his own hands ; and yet it readily 
entertains subtler forms of the same feelings. For, in those 
whose modes of thought we have been contemplating, there is 
a tacit snpposition that a government moulded by themselves, 
has some efficiency beyond that naturally possessed by a certain 
gi-oup of citizens subsidized by the rest of the citizens. True, 
if you ask them, they may not deliberately assert that a legisla- 
tive and administrative apparatus can exert power, either mental 
or material, beyond the power proceeding from the nation itself. 
They are compelled to admit, when cross-examined, that the 
energies moving a governmental machine are energies which 
would cease were citizens to cease working and furnishing the 
supplies. But, neverthelesa, their projects imply an une3q)resscd 
belief in some store of force that is not measured by taxes. 
When there arises the question — ^Why does not Government do 
this for us ? there is not the accompanying thought — Why does 
not Government put its hands in our pockets, and, with the 
proceeds, pay oflicials to do this, instead of leavir.g us to do 
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it oursoIvGS ; but the accompanying thought ia^Why does not 
G-overnnient, out of its inexhaustibie resources, yield us this 
benefit P 

Such modes of political thinking, then, naturally go along 
with such conceptions of physical plicnonicna as are current. 
Jast as the perpetual-motion scbemer hopes, by a cunning 
arrangement of parts, to get from one end of his macbine more 
energy than ho puts in at the other ; so the ordinary political 
schemer is convinced that out of a legislative appai'atus, properly 
devised and worked with due dexterity, may be had beneficial 
State-action without any detrimental reaction. He expects to 
get out of a stupid people the effects of intelligence, and to 
evolve from inferior citizens superior conduct. 

But while the prevalence of crude political opinions among 
those whose conceptions about simple matters arc so crude, might 
be anticipated, it is surprising that the class disciplined by 
scientific culture should bring to the interpretation of social 
phenomena, methods but little in advance of those used by 
others, I^Tow that the transformation and equivalence of forces 
is seen by men of scieuco to hold not only throughout all in- 
oi^anic actions, but throughout all organic actions ; now that 
even mental changes are recognized as the correhitives of cere- 
bral changes, which also conform to this principle ; and now, 
that there must he admitted the corollarj", that all actions 
going on in a society are measured by certain antecedent 
energies, which disappear in eifocting them, while they them- 
selves become actual or potential energies from which subse- 
quent actions arise ; it is strange that there should not have 
arisen the consciousness that these highest phenomena are to 
he studied as lower phenomena have been studied — not, of 
course, after the same physical methods, but itt conformity 
with the sanie principles. And yet scientific men rarely dis- 



A mathematician who had agreed or disagi-eed with the v 
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of Professor Tait respecting the value of Quatemiona for pursu- 
ing researches iu Physics, would listen with raised eyebrows 
were one mthont tnathematical culture to express a decided 
opinion on the matter. Or, i£ the subject discnased was the 
doctrine of Helmholtz, that hypothetieal beings occupying space 
of two dimensions, might be so conditioned that the axioms of 
onr geometry would prove untrue, the mathematician wonld 
niarvel if an affirmation or a negation came from a man who 
knew no more of the properties of space than is to bo gained by 
daily converse witb things aronnd, and no more of the principles 
of reasoning than the course of bnsiness taught him. And yet, 
were we to take members of the Mathematical Society, who, 
having severally devoted themselves to the laws of quantitative 
relations, know that, simple as these are intrinsically, a life's 
study is required for the fall comprehension of them— were wc 
to ask each of these his opinion on some point of social policy, 
the readiness with which he answered would secat to imply that 
in these cases, where the factors of the phenomena are so 
numerous and so much involved, a genera! survey of nien and 
things gives data for trustworthy judgments. 

Or, to conti-ast more fully the mode of reaching a conclusion 
whicb the man of science uses in his own department, with that 
which he regards as satisfactory in the department of politics, 
let us take a case from a concrete science : say, the question — ■ 
What arc the solar spoi'i, and what constitution of the Sun is 
implied by them ? Of tentative answers to this question 

there is hrst Wilson's, adopted by Sir William Herschel, that 
the visible surface of the Snn is a luminous envelope, within 
which there arc cloudy envelopes covering a dark central body ; 
and that when, by some disturbance, the luminous envelope is 
broken through, portions of the cloudy envelope and of the dark 
centi-al body, become visible as the penumbra and umbra respec- 
tively. This hypothesis, at one time received with favour mainly 
because it seemed to permit thai teleological interpretation which 
required that the Sun should be habitable, accounted tolerably 
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well for. certain of tlie appearances— more especially tlie appear- 
ance of concavity whicli tlic spots tare wlien near tlie limb of 
tlie Stm. Eut ttongh Sir John Hcrsclicl supported hia fatlier's 
hypothesis, pointing out tHat cyclonic action wonld account ior 
local dispersions of the photosphere, there has of late years 
become more and more manifest the fatal objection that the 
genesis of light and heat remained unexplained, and that no sup- 
position of auroral discharges did more than remoTo the difficulty 
a step back ; since, unless light and heat could be perpetually 
generated out of nothing, there must be a store of force per- 
petually being expended in producing them. A counter-hypo- 
thesis, following naturally from the hypothesis of nebular origin, 
is that the mass of the Sun must be incandescent ; that its in- 
candescence has been produced, and is maintained, by progress- 
ing aggregation of its once widely- diffused matter ; and that 
surrounding its molten surface there is an atmosphere of metallic 
gases continually rising, condensing to form the visible photo- 
sphere, and thence precipitating. What, in this case, are the 
solar spots ? Kirchhoff, proceeding upon the hypothesis ]ust 
indicated, ■which had been set forth before he made his discoveries 
, by the aid of the spectroscope, contended that the solar spots are 
simply clouds, formed of these condensed metallic gases, so large 
as to be relatively opaque ; and he endeavoured to account for 
their changing forms as the Stm's rotation carries ibera away, in 
correspondence with this view. But the appearances as known 
to astronomers, arc quite irreconcilable with the belief that the 
spots are simply drifting clouds. Do these appearances, then, 
conform to the supposition of M. Faye, that the photosphere 
encloses matter which is wholly gaseous and non-luminous ; and 
that the spots are produced when occasional np-rushes from the 
interior burst through the photosphere ? This supposition, while 
it may he held to account for certain traits of tho spots, and to 
be justified by the observed fact that there areup-mshes of gas, 
presents difficulties not readily disposed of. It does not explain 
the manifest rotation of many spots ; nor, indeed, does it seem 
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really to account for that darkness ■which constitutes them spots ; 
since a non-liuainous gaseous nucleus would be permeable by 
light from the remoter side of the photosphere, and hence holes 
through the near side of the photosphere would not look dark. 
There is, however, another hypothesis which more nearly recon- 
ciles the facts. Assnming the incandescent molten surface, the 
ascending metallic gases, and the formation of a photosphere 
at that outer limit where the gases condense ; accepting the 
Buggestion of Sir John Herschel, so amply supported by evi- 
dence, that zones north and south of the Sun'a equator are subject 
to violent cyclones ; this hypothesis is, that if a eydone occurs 
within the atmosphere of metallic ga«es between the molten sur- 
face and the photosphere, its vortex will hecome a region of rare- 
faction, of refrigeration, and therefore of piecipifation. There 
will bo formed in it a dense cloud extending far down towards 
the body of the Sun, and obstructmg the gicater part of the 
light radiating from below. Here we hive an adequate cause for 
the formation of an opaque vaporoiis mass — a cause which also 
accounts for the frequently observed vortical m.otion ; for the 
greater blaokness of- the central part of the umbra; for the 
formation of a penumbra by the drawing-in of the adjacent 
photosphere ; for the elongation of the luminous masses form- 
ing the photosphere, and the turning of their longer axes 
towards the centre of the spot ; and for the occasional drifting 
of them over the spot towards its centre. Still, there is the 
difficulty that vortical motion is by no means always observable ; 
and it remains to bo considered whether its non-visibility in 
many cases is reconcilable with the hypothesis. At present none 
of the interpretations can be regarded as established. See, 

then, the rigour of the inquiry. Here are sundry suppositions 
which the man of science severally tosts by observations and 
necessary inferencos. In this, as in other cases, he rejects such 
as unquestionably disagree with nnqnestionable troths. Con- 
tinually cECluding untenable hypotheses, he waits to decide 
among the more tenable ones until further evidence discloses 
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further cougraitios or incongruities. Checking every staiement 
of fact and every conclusion drawn, he keeps his judgment sus- 
pended until no anomaly remains unexplained. Not only is he 
thus careful to shut out all possible error from inadequacy in tlie 
number and variety of data, but be is careful to shut out all pos- 
sible error caused by idiosyncrasy in himseK. Though not per- 
haps in astronomical observations such as those above implied, 
yet in all astronomical observations where the element of time is 
important, he makes allowance for the intervals occupied by his 
nervous actions. To fix the exact moment at which a certain 
change occurred, his perception of it has to be corrected for the 
" personal equation." As the speed of the nervous discharge 
varies, according to the constitution, from thirty to ninety 
metres per second, and is somewhat greater in summer than in 
winter ; and as between seeing a change and registering it with 
the finger, there is an interval which is thus appreciably different 
in different persons ; the particular amount of this error in the 
particular observer has to be taken into account. 

Snpposo now that to a man of science, thus carefnl in testing 
all possible hypotheses and exclnding all possible sources of 
error, we put a sociological question — say, whether some pro- 
posed institution will be beneficial. An answer, and often a very 
decided one, is forthcoming at once. It is not thonght needful, 
proceeding by deliberate induction, to ascertain what has hap- 
pened in each nation where an identical institution, or an 
institution of allied kind, has been established. It is not 
thought needful to look back in our own history to see whether 
kindred agencies have done what they were expected to do. It 
is not thought needful to ask the more general question— how 
far institntions at lai^, among all nations and in all times, have 
justified the theories of those who set them np. Nor is it 
thought needful to infer from analogous cases, what is likely to 
happen if the proposed appliance is not set up— to ascertain, 
inductively, whether in its absence some equivalent appliance 
will arise. Arid still less is it thought needfnl to inquire what 
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will be the inidrect actions und rt'actions o£ the proposed organi- 
sation — tow far it will I'etard other social agencies, and how far 
it will prevent the spontaneous growth, of agencies having like 
ends, I do not mean that none of these qacstions are recognized 
as questions to be asked ; but I mean that no attempts are made 
after a scientific manner to get together materials for answering 
them. True, some data have been gathered from ncwapapers, 
periodicals, foreign correspondence, books of travel ; and there 
have been read enndry histories, which, besides copious a:Ccouiits 
of royal miedemcanours, contain minute details of every military 
campaign, and careful disentanglings of diplomatic trickeries. 
And on information thus acquired a confident opiiiion is based. 
Most remarkable of all, however, is the fact that no allowance is 
made for the personal equation. In political observations and 
judgments, the qualities of the individual, natural and acquired, 
are by far the most important factors. The bias of edncation, 
the bias of class-relationships, the bias of nationality, the poli- 
tical bias, the theological bias — these, added to the constitutional 
sympathies and antipathies, have much more influence in dotcr- 
niining beliefs on social questions than, has the small aniount of 
evidence collected. Tet, though in his search after a physical 
truth, the man of science allows for minute errors of perception 
due to his own nature, he makes no allowance for the enormous 
errors which his own nature variously modified and distorted by 
his conditions of life, is sure to introduce into his perceptions of 
political truth. Here, where correction for the personal equa^ 
tion is all-essential, it does not occur to him that there is any 
personal equation to be allowed for. 

This immense incongruity between the attitude in which the 
most disciplined minds approach other orders of natural phe- 
nomena, aaid the attitude iu which they approach the phenomena 
presented by societies, will be best illustrated by a scries of 
antitheses thus : — 

The material media through wliicli wc sec tilings, always more 
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or less falsify the facts : mating, for example, the apparent direc- 
tion of a star slightly different from its real direction, and some- 
times, as when a fish is seen iu the water, the apparent place is bo 
far from the real place, that great misconception results nnlesslarge 
allowance is made for refraction ; but sociological observations 
are not fchns falsified : through the daily press light comes with- 
ont any bending of its rays, and in stndying past ages it is easy 
to make allowance for the refraction dno to the historic 
mcdinm. The motions of gases, though they conform to 

mechanical laws which arc well understood, are nevertheless so 
involved, that the art of controlling currents of air in a house is 
not yet mastered ; hut the waves and currents of feeling running 
through a society, and the consequent directions and amounts o£ 
social activities, may bo readily known beforehand. Though 

molecules of inorganic substances are very simple, yet prolonged 
study is reqoii'ed to understand their modes of behaviour to one 
another, and even the most instructed frequently meet with 
interactions of them, producing consequences they never antici- 
pated ; but where the interacting bodies aro not molecules but 
living beings of highly- complex natures, it is easy to foresee all 
results which will arise. Physical phenomena are so con- 

nected that between seeming probability and actual tmth, 
there is apt to be a wide difference, even where but two bodies 
are acting : instance the natural supposition that during our 
northern summer the Earth is nearer to the Sun than during the 
winter, which is just the reverse of the fact ; but among 
sociological phenomena, where the bodies are so multitudinous, 
and the forces by which they act on one another so many, and so 
multiform, and so variable, the probability and the actuality -vvill 
of course correspond. Matter often behaves paradoxically, 

as when two cold liquids added together become boUing hot, or 
as when the mixing of two clear liquids produces an opaque 
mud, or as when water immersed in sulphurous acid freezes on 
a hot iron plate ; but what we distinguish as Mind, especially 
when massed together in the way which causes social action. 
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evolves no paradoxical resnlts — always sucli results como from it 
as seem likely to come. 

The sicceptance o£ contradictions like these, tacitly implied in 
the beliefs of the scientifically cultivated, is the more remarkable 
when -we consider how ahimdaiit are the proofs that human nature 
is difB-cnlt to manipulato ; that methods apparently the most 
rational disappoint expectation ; and that the best results fre- 
quently arise from courses which common sense thinks un- 
practical. Even individual human nature shows us these start- 
ling anomalies. A man of leisure is the man naturally fixed 
npon if something has to be done ; but your man of leisure can- 
not find time, and the man most likely to do what is wanted, is 
the man who is already busy. That the hoy who studies longest 
will learn most, and that a man wOl become wise in proportion 
as he reads mach, are propositions which loot true but are 
r[nite untrue ; as teachers are now-a-days finding out in the one 
case, and as Hobbes long ago found out in the other. How 
obvious it appears that when minds go deranged, there is no 
remedy but replacing the weak internal control by a strong 
external control. Yet the " non-restraint system " has had far 
more success than the system of strait- waistcoats. Dr. Eatty 
Tuke, a physician of much experience in treating tto insane, 
has lately testified that the desire to escape is great when 
locks and keys are used, but almost disappears when they 
are disused : the policy of nnlocked doors has had 95 per cent, 
of success and 5 per cent, of failure.' And in further 
evidence of the mischief often done by measures supposed 
to lie curative, here is Dr. Mandsley, also an authority on 
such questions, speaking of " asylum-made lunatics." Again, is 
it not clear that the repression of crime will be eSectual in pro- 
portion as the punishment is severe ? Yet the great ameliora- 
tion in our penal code, initiated by Romilly, has not been fol- 
lowed by increased criminality but by decreased criminality ; 
and the testimonies of those who have had most experience — 
Maconochie in Norfolk Island, Dickson in Western Australia, 
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Oljermier in Germany, Montesinos in Spain — unite to show that 
in proportion as the criminal is left to sufEer no other penalty 
than that of maintaining himself under such restraints only as are 
needful for social safety, the reformation is great : exceeding, 
indeed, all anticipation. French schoolmasters, never question- 
ing the belief that boys can be made to behave well only by rigid 
discipline and spies to aid in carrying it out, are astonisbed on 
visiting England to find how much better boys behave when they 
are loss governed ; nay more — amojig English boys themselves, 
Br. Arnold has shown that more trust is followed by improved 
conduct, Sim.ilarly with the anomalies of incorporated human 
nature. We habitually assume that only by legal restraints are 
men to be kept from aggressing on their neighbours ; and yet 
there are facta which should lead us to qualify our assumption. 
So-called debts of honour, for the non-payment of which there 
is no legal penalty, are held more sacred than debts that can be 
legally enforced ; and on the Stock-Exchange, where only pencil 
memoranda in the respective note-books of two brokers gnaxantoe 
the sale and purchase of many thousands, contracts are safer 
than those which, in the outside world, are formally registered in 
signed and sealed parchments. 

Multitudes of cases might be accumulatBd showing how, in 
other directions, men's thoughts and feelings produce kinds of 
conduct which, A priori, would be judged very improbable. And 
if, going beyond our own society and our own time, we observe 
what has happened among other races, and among the earlier 
generations of our own race, we meet, at every stop, workings- 
out of human nature utterly unlike those which we assume when 
making political forecasts. Wh.o, generalizing the experiences of 
his daily life, would suppose that men, to please their gods, 
would swing for hours from books drawn through the musclcR of 
their backs, or let their nails grow through the palms of their 
clenched hands, or roll over and over hundreds of miles to 
visit a shrine ? Who would have thought it possible that a 
public sentiment and a private feeling might be as in China, 
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where a criminal can buy a stibstitiite to be executed in liis 
stead : the substitute's family having the money ? Or, to tako 
historical cases m,ore nearly concerning ouraelvea^ — Who foresaw 
that the beliefs in purgatory and priestly intercession would 
cause one-half of England to lapse into the hands of the Church ? 
or who foresaw that a defect in the law of mortmain would lead to 
bequests of lai^e estates consecrated as graveyards? Whoconld 
have imagined that robber-kings and bandit-barons, with vassals 
to match, would, generation after generation, have traversed all 
Europe through hardships and dangers to risk their lives in getting 
possession of the reputed burial place of one whose injunction 
was to turn the left cheek when the right was smitten ? Or who, 
again, would have anticipated that when, in Jerusalem, this same 
teacher disclaimed political aims, and repudiated political instru- 
mentalities, the professed successors of his disciples would by 
and by become rulers dominating over all the kings of Europe ? 
Such a result could be as little foreseen as it could be foreseen 
that an instrument of torture used by the Jews would give the 
ground-plans to Christian temples throughout Europe ; and as 
little as it could be foreseen that the process of this torture, re- 
counted in Christian, narratives, might cometo be mistaken for 
a Christian institution, as ifc was by the Malay chief who, being 
expostulated with for crucifying some rebels, replied that he was 
following " the English practice," which he read in " their sacred 
books." ' 

Look where we will at the genesis of social pbenoniciia, we 
shall similarly find that while tho particular ends contcinplafed 
and arranged for have commonly not been more than temporarily 
attained if attained at all, the changes actually brought about 
liavo arisen from causes of which the very existence was unknown. 

How, indeed, can any man, and how more especially can any 
man of scientific culture, think that special results of special 
political acts can he calculated, when he contemplates the incal- 
culable complexity of the influences under which each individual, 
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and & fortiori each souicty, develops, lives, and decays ? Ttc 
multiplicity of the factors is illustrated even in the material 
composition of a man'sbody. Every one who watches closely the 
course of things, must have observed that at a single meal lie 
may tate in bread made from Eussiau wheat, beef from Seot- 
land, potatoes from, the midland counties, sugar from the 
Mauritius, salt from Cheshire, pepper from Jamaica, ciirry- 
powder from India, wine from France or Germany, currants from 
Greece, oranges from Spain, as weli as various spiees aud condi- 
nients from other places ;. and if he considers whence cam.e the 
draught of water he swallows, tracing it back from the reservoir 
through the stream and the brook and the rill, to the separate 
rain-drops which fell wide apart, and these again to the eddying 
vapours which had been mingling and parting in endless ways as 
they drifted over the Atlantic, he sees that this single mouthful 
of water contains niolecnles which, a little time ago, were dis- 
persed over hiindreds of square miles of ocean swell. Similarly 
tracing back the history of each solid ho has eaten, he finds that 
his body is made up of elements which have lately com.e from 
all parts of the Earth's surface. 

And what thas holds of the substance of the body, holds no 
less of the influences, physical and moral, which modify its 
actions, You break your tooth with a small pebble among the 
currants, because the industrial organization in Zante is so im- 
perfect. A derangement of your digestion goes back for its 
cause to the bungling management in a vineyard on the Bhino 
several years ago ; or to the dishonesty of the merchants at 
Cette, where imitation wines are produced. Because there 
happened a squabble between a consul and a ting iu Abyssinia, 
an increased income-tax obliges you to abridge your autumn 
holiday ; or because slave-owners in Korth America try to ex- 
tend the " peculiar institution " further west, there results here 
a party dissension which perhaps entails on you loss of friends. 
If from these remote causes you turn to causes at home, you 
find that your doings are controlled by a. plexus of influences too 
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involved to bo traced beyond its first ntoslies. Your hours o£ 
business arc prc-detcnaiacd. by tlie j^eneral habits o£ the eom- 
munity, which have been slowly established no ooe knows Low. 
YoTir nieals have to be taten, at intervals which do not suit your 
health; but tinder existing social arrangements yon. must sub- 
mit. Such intercourse with friends as yon can got, is afc hours 
and under regulations which everybody adopts, but for which 
nobody is responsible ; and you have to yield to a ceremonial 
which suhatittttes trouble for pleasure. Tour opinions, political 
and religious, are ready moulded for you. ; and unless your 
individuality is very decided, your social surroundings wiil prove 
too strong for it. Nay, even such an insignificant event as the 
coming-of-f^e of grouse affects your goings and comings throngh- 
out life. For has not the dissolution of Parliament direct refe- 
rence to the 12th of August ? and does not the dissolution end 
the London season ? and does not the London season determine 
the times for business and relaxation, and so afEect the maliiiig 
of arrangements throughout the year ? If from, co-existing 
influences we turn to influences that have been, worting through 
past time, the same general truth becomes still niore conspicuous. 
Ask how it happens that men in England do not work every 
seventh day, and yon. have to seek through thousands of past 
years to find the initial cause. Ask why in England, and still 
more in Scotland, there is not only a cessation from work, which 
the creed interdicts, but also a cessation from amusement, which 
it does not interdict ; and for an explanation you must go back 
to successive waves of ascetic fanaticism in generations long 
dead. And what thus holds of religious ideas and usages, holds 
of all others, political and social. Eveu tho industrial activities 
areoften permanently turned out of their normal directions by 
social states that passed away many ages ago : witness what has 
Jiappened throughout the East, or in Italy, whpre towns and 
villages are still perched on hills and eminences chosen for 
defensive purposes in turbulent times, and where the lives of tho 
inhabitants are now made laborious by haviag daily to carry 
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tliemselYcs and all the ntjccissarioa of life from a low Icvul to a 
higfi level. 

The extreme com.pIesitj- o£ social actions, and the transcendent 
difficulty which hence arises of coanting on special results, ivill 
be still better seea if wo ennmerate the factors which determine 
one simple phenomenon, as the price of a commodity,^ — say, 
cotton. A manafactnrer of calicoes has to decide whether ho 
ivill increase his stock of raw material at its current price. 
Before doing this, ho must ascertain, as well as he can, the 
following data : — Whether the stocks of calico in the hands of 
manufacturers and wholesalers at home, are large or small ; 
whether by recent prices retailers have been led to lay in stocks 
or not ; whether the colonial and foreign markets are glutted or 
otherwise ; and what is now, and is likely to be, the production 
of calico by foreign mamifactnrers. Having formed some idea 
of the probable demand for calico, he has to ask what other 
mianufactarers have done, and are doing, as buyers of cotton— 
whether they have been waiting for the price to fall, or have 
been buying in anticipation of a rise. Prom cotton-brokers' 
circulars he baa to judge what is the state of speculation at 
Liverpool — whether the stocks there are large or small, and 
whether many or few cargoes are on their way. The stocks 
and prices at New Orleans, and at other cotton-ports throngh- 
out tho world, have also to be taken note of ; and then there 
come questions respecting forthcoming crops in the Southern 
States, in India, in Egypt, and elsewhere. Here are sufficiently- 
numerous feetors, but these are by no means all. The consumption 
of calico, and therefore tho consumption of cotton, and therefore 
the price of cotton, depends in part on the supplies and prices of 
other textile fabrics. If, as happened during the American Civil 
"War, calico rises in price because its raw material becomes scarce, 
linen comes into more general use, and so a further rise in price 
is checked. Woollen fabrics, also, may to some extent compete. 
And, besides the competition caused by relative prices, there is 
the competition caused by fashion, which may or may not pre- 
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Rcntly cliango. Sue!) the fict i", are now all enumerated' 
By no means. Theie is the o^timation of merLantile opinion 
The views of buyers and sellers le'spectmg futtu* piices ni,vc 
more than approximations to the tmth often divtr^e frtm it 
very widely. Waves of opinion, now m excess now m defect of 
the fact, rise and fall daily, and larger ones weekly and monthly, 
tending, every now and then, to run into mania or panic ; for it 
is among men of business as among other men, that they stand 
hesitating until some one seta the example, and then rnsh all 
one way, like a flock of sheep after a leader. These character- 
istics in human nature, leading to these perturbations, the far- 
seeing buyer takes into aeconnt— -judging bow far existing in- 
fluences have made opinion deviate from the truth, and how far 
impending influences are likely to do it. Nor has he got to the 
cod of the matter even when he has considered all these things. 
He has still to ask what are the general mercantile conditions of 
the country, and what the immediate future o£ the money market 
will be ; since the course of speculation in every commodity must 
be affected by the rate of discount. See, then, the enormous 
complication of causes which determine so simple a thing as the 
rise or fall of a farthing per pound in cotton some months 
hence! 

If the genesis of social phenomena is so involved in cases like 
this, wbere the effect produced has no concrete persistence but 
very soon dissipates, judge what it must be whore there is pro- 
duced something which continues thereafter to be an increasing 
agency, capable of self-propagation. Sot only has a society as a 
whole a power of growth and development, but each institution 
set up in it has the like — draws to itself units of the society and 
nntriment for them, and tends ever to multiply and ramify. 
Indeed, the instinct of self-preservation in each institution soon 
becomes dominant over everything else ; and maintains it when 
it performs some quite other function than that intended, or 
no function at all. See, for instance, what has come of the 
"Society of Josns," Loyola sot up; or see what grew out of 
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the company of traders who got a footing on tho coast of 
Hindostan. 

To such considerations as these, set down to show tlio incon- 
sistency of those who think that prevision of social phenomena 
is possible without much study, though much study is jiecdetl 
for prevision of other phenomensi, it will doubtless be replied 
that time does not allow of systematic inqairy. From tho 
scientific, as from the tmscientific, there will come tho plea 
that, in his capacity of citizen, each man has to act — must voto, 
and m.uBt decide before he votes— must conclude to the host of 
his ability on such information as he has. 

In this plea there is some truth, mingled with a good deal 
more that looks like truth. It is a product of that "must-do- 
something" impulse which is tho origin of much mischief, in- 
dividual and social. An amiable anxiety to undo or neutralize 
an evil, often prompts to rash courses, as you may see in tho 
hurry with which one who has fallen is snatched up by those at 
hand ; just as though there were danger in letting him lie, 
which there is not, and no danger in incautiously raising him, 
which there is. Always you find among people in proportion as 
they are ignorant, a belief in specifics, and a great confidence in 
pressing the adoption of them. Has some one a pain in the 
side, or in the chest, or in the bowels ? Then, before any 
carefnl inquiry as to its probable cause, there comes an urgent 
i-ocommendation of a never-failing remedy, joined probably with 
the remark that if it does no good it can do no harm. There 
still prevails in theaverage mind alarge amount of the fetishistic 
conception clearly shown by a butler to some friends of mine, 
who, having been found to drain the half-emptied medicine- 
bottles, explained that he thought it a pity good physic should 
bo wasted, and that what benefited his master would benefit 
him. But as fast as crude conceptions of diseases and remedial 
measur<H grow Tip into Pathology and Therapeutics, wc find 
increasing caution, along with increasing proof that ovd is often 
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done instead of good. This contrast is traceable not only as wo 
pass from popular ignorance to professional knowledge, but as 
we pass from, the smaller professional knowledge of early times 
to the greater professional knowledge of our own. The question 
with the modem phj-siciaji is not aa with the ancient — shall the 
treatment be blood-letting ? shall cathartics, or shall diaphoretics 
bo given ? or shall mercurials be administered ? But there 
rises the previous question — shall there be any treatment beyond 
a wholesome regimen ? And even among existing physicians it 
happens that in proportion as the judgment is most cultivated, 
there is the least yielding to the " must-do-something " 

Is it not possible, then — is it not even probable, thai this 
supposed necessity for immediate aetion, which is put in as an 
excuse for drawing qnick conclusions from few data, is the con- 
comitant of deficient knowledge ? Is it not probable that as in 
Biology so in Sociology, the accumulation of more facts, the 
more critical comparison of them, and the drawing of concluaiona 
on scientific methods, will be accompanied by increasing doobt 
about the benefits to be eecttred, and increasing fear of the 
mischiefs which may be worked ? Is it not probable that what 
in the individual organism is improperly, though conveniently, 
called the vis medicatrix nattirce, may be found to have its 
analogue in the social organism ? and will there not very likely 
come along vrith the recognition of this, the consciousness that 
in both cases the one thing needful is to maintain the condi- 
tions under which the natural actions have fair play ? Such a 
eousciousnesB, to be anticipated from increased knowledge, will 
diminish the force of this plea for prompt decision after little 
inquiry ; since it wOl check this tendency to think of a remedial 
measure as one that may do good and cannot do harm. May 
more, the study of Sociology, scientifically carried on by tracing 
back proximate causes to remote ones, and tracing dovra pri- 
mary effects to secondary and tertiary effects which multiply as 
they diffuse, will dissipate the current iUusion that social evils 
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admit of radical cures. Griven an averag'O defect of nature 
among the units of a society, and no skilfal manipulation of 
them will prevent that defect from prodncing its equivalent of 
bad rcBulta. It is possible to change the form of these had 
results ; it is possible to change the places at ■which they are 
manifested; but it is not possible to get rid of them. The 
belief that faulty character can so organize itself socially, as to 
get out of itself a. conduct ■which is not proportionately faulty, 
is an utterly-baseless belief. Ton may alter the incidence of the 
mischief, but the amount of it must incvitebly be borne some- 
where. Very generally it ia simply thrust out of one form into 
another ; as ■when, in Austria, improvident marriages being pre- 
vented, there come more mmicrous illegitimate children ; or as 
■when, to mitigate the misery of foundlings, hospitals are provided 
for them, and there is an increase in the number of in&uts 
almndoned ; or as when, to insure the stability of houses, a 
Building Act prescribes a structure which, making small houses 
um-emunerative, prevents due multiplication of them, and so 
causes overcrowding ; or as when a Lodging-House Act forbids 
this overcrowding, and vagrants have to sleep under the Adelphi- 
arches, or in the Parks, or even, for ■warmth's sake, on the dimg- 
heaps in me-ws. Where the- evil does not, as in cases like these, 
reappear in another place or form, it is necessarily felt in the 
shape of a difEused privation. For suppose that by some official 
instrumentality you actually suppress an evil, instead of thrusting 
it from one Spot into anothei^— suppose you thus successfully 
deal with a number of such evils by a number of such instru- 
mentalities ; do you think these evils have disappeared absolutely P 
To see that they have not, you have but to ask — Whence comes 
the official apparatus ? Wliat defrays the cost of working it ? 
Who supplies the necessaries of life to its members through aU 
their gradations of rank ? There is no other source but the 
labour of peasants and artizans. When, as in Prance, the ad- 
ministrative agenciee occupy some 600,000 men, who are taken 
from industrial pursuits, and, with their families, supported in 
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more than average comfort, it bucomes clear enough that heavy 
extra work is entailed on the pvoducing classes. The already- 
tired labourer has to toil an additional hour ; his wife has to 
help in the fields as well as to suckle her infant ; Ms children 
are still more scantily fed tlian thoy would otherwise be ; and 
beyond a, decreased share of returns from increased laboTU', there 
is a diminished time and energy for snch small enjoyments as 
the life, pitiable at the hest, permits. How, then, can it be 
supposed that the evils have been extinguished or escaped ? 
The repressive action has had its corresponding reaction ; and 
instead of intenser miseries here anil there, or now and then, you 
have got a misery that is constant and universal. 

When it is thus seen that the evils arc not removed, but at 
best only re-distributed, and that the question in any case is 
whether re-distribution, oven if practicable, is desirable ; it will 
be seen that the " must-do-something " plea is quite insufficient. 
There is ample reason to believe that in proportion as scientific 
nien carry into this most-involved class of phenomena, the 
nictbods they have successfnlly adopted with other classes, they 
will perceive that, even leas in this class than in other classes, 
are conclusions to be drawn and action to be taken without pro- 
longed and critical investigation. 

Still there will recur the samo plea under other forms 
" Political conduct must bo matter of compromise." " Wo jnust 
adapt onr measures to immediate exigencies, and cannot be 
deterred by remote considerations." " The data for forming 
scientific judgments are not to be had ; most of them, are un- 
recorded, and those which are recorded are diflicult to find as 
well as doubtful when found." " Life is too short, and the 
demands upon our energies too great, to permit any snch elabo- 
rate study as seems required. We must, therefore, guide our- 
selves by common sense as best we may," 

And then, behind the more scientifically-minded who give this 
answer, there are those wbo hold, tacitly or overtly, that guid- 
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anco of tbe kind indicated is not possible, even after any amonnt 
o£ inquiry. Tkcy do not belioTe in any asceriainaWo order 
among social phenomena — there is no snch thing as a social 
science. This proposition we will discuss in the next chapter. 
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Almost every aatumn may be heard, the remark that a hard 
winter is coming, for that the hips and hawa aro abundant : tho 
implied belief being that God, intending to send mueh frost and 
snow, has provided a largo store of food for the birds. Interpre- 
tations of. this kind, iacit or avowed, prevail widely. Not many 
weeks since, one who had received the usual amount of culture 
said in my hearing, that the swana of lady-birds which over- 
spread the country some summers ago, had. been providentially 
designed to save tho crop of hops from the destroying aphides. 
Of course this theory of the divine government, here applied to 
occurrences bearing but indirectly, if at all, on htiman welfare, is 
applied with still greater confidence to occurrences that directly 
affect us, individually and socially. It is a theory carried ont 
with logical consistency by the Methodist who, before going on 
a jotimey or removing to another house, opens his Bible, and in 
the first passage his eye rests upon, finds an intimation of 
approval or disapproval from heaven. And in its political ap- 
])lications it yields such appropriate beliefs as that the welfare of 
England in comparison with Continental States, has been a 
reward for better observance of the Sunday, or that an invasion 
of cholera was consequent on the omission of Dei gratia from, an 
issue of coins. 

The interpretation of historical events in general after this 
same method, accompanies such interpretations of ordinary pass- 
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itig eronts; and, indeed, outlivca them. Those to whom the 
natnral genesis of simpler phenomena has lieen made manifest by 
increasing knowledge, etill believe in the supernatural genesis of 
phenomena that are very much involred, and cannot have their 
causes readily traced. The form of mind which, in an official 
despatch, prompts the statement that " it has pleased Almighty 
God to vouchsafe to the British arms the moat snccessful issue 
to the extensive combinationa rendered necessary for the pur- 
pose of effecting the passage oi the Ohenaub," ' ia a form of 
mind which, in the records of the past, everywhere sees inter- 
positions of the Deity to bi-ing about results that appear to the 
interpreter the most desirable. Thus, for example, Mr. Schom- 
berg writes ; — 

" It seemed good to the All-heneficent Disposer of hurooJi events, to 
overrule every ohstade ; and through His iiistniment, WUliam of Nor- 
mandy, to expurgate the evils of the land ; and to resuscitate its dying 
powera." ' 
And elsewhere ; — 

" The time had now arrived when the Almighty Governor, after having 
severely punished the whole nation, was intending to raise its drooping 
head — to give a more rapid impulse to its prosperity) and to cause it to 
stand forth more prominently as an Exeui-lar State. For this end, 
He raised up an individual eminently fitted for the intended work " 
[Homy VII.].= 
And again — 

" As if to milk thi^J epoch tf hi tnrj ■nith „n7citcr di-.tinctn( ■! it 
was closed Iv the laifh *t Gi,or,p III Iho GRtAT ml the Odd 
who had ) i^eii rnised up is ilie f,iand nistruiient of ita aii.oiujb-li 

The late catasfcrnphes on the C ntinent aro similaily explained 
by a French -wiatci who like the English wnt«i just quoted 
professes to have looked behind the veil of things , and who 
tolls us ■whit have been the intentions of G-od m Lhastismg hia 
chosen people, the French, For it ia to be observed in passing 
that, just as the evangelicals among ourselves think we aro 
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divinely blessed bcijauso wo have preserved the purity of the 
faith, so it is obvious to the author of La Main de l'I£omme et lo 
Boigt rfcKew, as to other Frenchmen, that France is hereafter stiil 
to be, as it has hitherto been, the leader of the world. This 
writer, in chapters entitled " Causes provideBtielles de nos 
nialhenrs," " Les Prusaiens et les fl&iux de Dieu," and " Justifi- 
cation de la Providence," carries ont his intorpretationa in ways 
we need not here follow, and then closes his " Epilogue " with 
these sentences : — 

" La Eiivolution modiSree, hahOe, sagace, madiiayelique, diaboliquement 
Bilge, a i5tu vaiucue et confondue pat la jiiatice diYine dans la peisonne et 
dans le gouvememeat de Napoliion III. 

" La Eevohition exalt<Se, Ixmillonnante, 6tonrdie, a Stc vaincue et con- 
fiatdue par la justice divine dana lespersonnes et dans les gouvemenienta 
successils de Gamhetta et de Fulis Pyat et compngnie. 

"La sagesae hiunaine, applaudie et tiiomphante, personnifiee dans 
M. Thiers, ne tardera pas a fitre vaincue et confondue par cette 
luGme Revolution deax foia humiliie, mais toujoius reoaissante et 
agressivc." 

" Ce n'est pas nne prophitie : c'est la prevision de la pliilosophie et de 
la foi chritiennes. 

" Alois ce sera vraimcnt ie tour du Trfe-Haut ; car il feiut que Dieu et 
son Fils riignent par son i^vangile et par son %hse.' 

" Ames fransaiaes et ehieliennes, priez, travaillez, souffrez et ayez con- 
iiance I nous aommes pies de la fla. C'est quand tout semblera perdu que 
tout sera vraiment sauvfi. 

" Si la France avait su profiler des ddsastres subis, Dieu Ini eflt rendu 
ses premiferea fftveurs. Elle s'obstine dans I'erreuretle vice. Croyonsquc 
Dieu la sauvera malgr6 elle, en la riig^n^rant toutefoia par I'eau et pai 
feu. C'est quand rimpuiaaance humaine apparait qu'eclato la sagess.; 
divine. Mais quelles tribulations 1 quellca angoisses ! Heiireas ceus qui 
stirvivront etjouitontdutiiomphede Dieu etde son Egliae sainte, catlio- 
lii|ue, apostolique et romaine." ' 

Conceptions of this kind are not limited to historians whoso 
names have dropped out of remembrance, and to men who, while 
the drama of contemporary revolution is going on, play the part 
of a Greek chorus, telling the world of spectators what has been 
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the divine purpose and wbat arc the divine intentions ; but wo 
have lately bad a Professor of -History setting forth conceptions 
essentially identical in naini'e. Here are bia words :— 

" And now, gentlemen, was this vast campaign [of Teutons against 
Romans] fought without a general ! If Trafalgar could not be won 
without the mind of a Nelson, oi Waterloo without the mind of a 
Wellington, was there no one mind to lead those innumerable armies on 
whose success depended the future of the whole human race 1 Did no 
one marshal them in that impregnable convex front, from the Eusine to 
the North Sea J No one guide them to the two great strategic centres of 
tlie Bkck Forest and Trieste 1 No one cause them, blind barbarians 
without maps or science, to follow those rulea of war without which vic- 
tory in a protracted struggle is impossible ; and by the pressure of the 
Hnns behind, force on their Aiding myriads to an enterprise which their 
sLmplicify fancied at first beyond the powers of mortal m.en ) Beheve it 
who wiU : but I cannot. I may be told that they gmvitated into their 
places, as stones and mud do. Be it so. They obeyed natural laws of 
course, as all things do on earth, when they obeyed the laws of war : 
those, too, are natural laws, expUcable on simple mathemafionl prin- 
ciples. But while I believe that not a stone or a handful of mud gravi- 
tates into its place without the will of God ; that it was oidained, ages 
since, into what particular spot each grain of gold should be washed down 
fi-om an Australian g^uartz ree^ that a certain man might find it at a 
certain moment and crisis of his life ; — if I be aiperstitious enoi^h (as, 
thank God, I am) to hold that creed, shall I not believe that, fhongh this 
great warbad no general upon earth, it may have bad o general in heaven ! 
and that, in spite of all their sins, the hosts of our forefather were the 
hosts of God,"' 

It does not concern ns hero to seek a reconciliation of 
the incongruous ideas bnicketed together in this paragrsiph — 
to ask how the results of gravitation, which acta with such 
uniformity that nnder given conditions its efEecfc is calculable 
with certainty, can at the same time be regarded as the 
results of will, which we class apart because, as known by our 
experience, it is comparatively irregular ; ■ or to ask how, if tho 
course of human affairs is divinely pre-determined just as 
material changes are, any distinction is to be drawn between that 
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prevision of material changes which constitutes physical sdeiico 
ami historical prevision ; the reader may be left to evolve the 
obvious conclnaion that either the current idea of physical causa- 
tion has to bo abandoned, or the current idea of will has to be 
abandoned. All which I need call attention to as indicating the 
general character of such interpretations, is the remartable title 
of the chapter containing this passage — " The Strategy of 
Providence." 

In common with some others, I have often wondered how the 
Universe looks to those who use sneb naincs for its Cause as " -The 
Master Bnilder," or " The Great Artificer ; " and who seem to 
think that the Cause of the Universe is made more marvellous by 
comparing its operations to those of a skilled mechanic. But 
really the expression, " Strategy of Providence," reveals a con- 
ception of this Cause which is in some respects more puzzling. 
Such a title as " The Great Artificer," while suggesting simply 
the process of shaping a pre-esiating material, and leaving the 
question whence this material came untouched, may at any rate 
he said not to negative the assumption that the material is created 
by "The Great Artificer "who shapes it. The phrase, "Strategy of 
Providence," however, necessarily implies difficulties to be over- 
come. The Divine Strategist must have a skilful antagonist to 
make strategy possible. So that we are inevitably introduced 
to the conception of a Cause of the Universe continually impeded 
by some independent cause which has to be out-gcneralled. It 
is not every one who would thank God for a belief, the implica- 
tion of which ia that God is obliged to overcome opposition by 
subtle devices. 

The disguises which piety puts on are, indeed, not iinfre([nently 
sugn^estive of that which some would describe by a quite opposite 
name. To study the Universe as it is manifested to ua ; to ascer- 
tain by patient observation the order of the manifestations ; to 
discover that the manifestations are connected with one another 
after a regular way in Time and Space ; and, after repeated 
failures, to give up as futile the attempt to understand the Power 
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manifested ; is condomiiGd as irreligious. And meanwliile tlie 
character of religious is claimed by those who figure to themsolrcs 
a Creator moved by motives like their own ; who conceive them- 
eelves as discovering his designs ; and who even speak of him as 
though he laid plana to outwit the Devil ! 

This, however, by the way. The foregoing extracts and com- 
ments are intended to indit-ate the mental attitude of those for 
whom there can be no such thing as Sociology, properly so 
called. That mode of conceiving hnman affairs which is implied 
alike by the "D.V." of a missionary -meeting placard and by tho 
phrases of Emperor William's lat« despatches, where thanks to 
God come nest to enumorationa of the thousands slain, is one to 
which the idea of a Social Science is entirely alien, and indeed 
repugnant. 

An allied class, equally unprepared to interpret sociological 
phenomena scientifically, is the class which sees in the course of 
civilization little else than, a record of remarkable persona and 
their doings. One who is conspicuous as the exponent of this 
view writes : — " As I take it, universal history, the history of 
what man has accomplished ia this world, is at bottom the history 
of the great men, who have worked here." And this, not perhaps 
distinctly formulated, but eveiywhero implied, is tho belief in 
which nearly all are brought up. Let us glance at the genesis 
of it. 

Hound their camp-fire assembled savages tell the events of the 
day's chase ; and he among them who has done some feat of 
skill or agility is duly lauded. On a return from the war-path, 
the sagacity of the chief and the strength or courage of this or 
that wairior, are the all-absorbing themes. "When the day, or tho 
immediate past, affords no remarkable deed, the topic is the 
achievenient of some noted leader lately dead, or some tra- 
ditional founder of the tribe : accompanied, it may bo, with a 
dance dramatically representing those victories which tho chant 
recites. Such narratives, concerning, as they do, the prosperity 
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and indeed the veiy rxistifnco of the tribe, arc of the iiitonsost 
inttreat ; and in them we have the common root of music, of the 
drama, of poetry, of biography, of history, and of iiterataro in 
general. Savage life furnishes little else worthy of note ; and 
tho chroniclea of tribes contain scarcely anything more to be 
remernbered. Early historic races show ns the same thing. 

The Egyptian frescoes and the wall-sciilptiires of the Assyrians, 
represent the deeds of leading men ; and inscriptions such as 
that on the Miabite stone, tcU of nothing more than royal 
achievements : only by implication do these records, pictorial, 
hieroglyphic, or written, convey anything else. And siniilarly 
from the Greek epics, thongh we gather incidentally that there 
were towns, and war-vessels, and war-chariots, and sailors, and 
soldiers to be led and slain, yet the dire^ intention is to set forth 
the triumphs of Achilles, the prowess or Ajax, the wisdom of 
Ulysses, and the like. The lessons given to every civilized 

child tacitly imply, like tho traditions of the nncivilized and 
semi-civilized, that throughout the past of the human race, the 
doings of conspicuous persons have been the only things worthy 
of remembrance. How Abraham girded np his loins and gat 
him to this place or that ; how Samuel conveyed divine injunc- 
tions which Sanl disobeyed ; how David recounted his adven- 
tures as a shepherd, and was reproached for his misdeeds as a 
king — these, and personalities akin to these, are the facts about 
which the juvenile reader of the Bible is interested and respecting 
which he is catechized ; such indications of Jewish institutions as 
have unavoidably got into the narrative, being regarded neither by 
him nor by his teacher as of moment. So too, when, with hands 
behind him, he stands to say his lesson out of Pinnock, we see 
that the things set down for him to learn, are — when and by 
whom England was invaded, what rulers opposed the invasions 
and how they were killed, what Alfred did and what Canute 
said, who fought at Agincourt and who conquered at Flodden, 
which king abdicated and which usurped, &c. ; and if by some 
chance it comes out that there were serfs in those days, that 
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liiirons were local rulers, some vassals i)f others, that tmbordina- 
tion of them to a central power took plaiia gradmilly, these are 
facts treated iia relatively unimportant. Nay, the like 

happens when the toy passes into the hands of his classical 
master, at home oi* elsewhere. " Arms and the man" form the 
end of the story as they form its beginning. After the mythology, 
which of conrse is all-essential, come the achievements of mlera 
and soldiers from Agamemnon down to Ctesar : what knowledge 
is gained of social oi^anization, manners, ideas, morals, being 
little more than the biographical statements involve. And tho 
valne of the knowledge is so ranked that while it would he a 
disgrace to be wrong abont the amonrs, of Zens, and while 
inability to name the commander at Marathon wonld bo dis- 
creditable, it is excTtsable to know nothing of the social condi- 
tion that preceded liycurgus or of the origin and functions of 
the Areopagus. 

Thns the great-mac-theory of History iinds everywhere a 
ready-prepared conception — is, indeed, but the definite expres- 

a. of that which is latent in tho thoughts of the savage, tacitly 
t all early traditions, and taught to every child by 
multitudinous illustrations. The glad acceptance it meets with 
has Bttndry more special canses. There is, first, this nni- 

versal lore of personalities, which, active in the aboriginal man, 
dominates still — -a love seen in the urchin who asks yon to tell 
him a story, meaning, thereby, somebody's adventures ; a love 
gratified in adults by police-reports, court-ne^vs, divorce- cases, 
accounts of accidents, and lists of births, marriages, and deaths ; 
a love displayed even by conversations in the streets, where 
fragments of dialognc, heard in passing, show that mostly 
between men, and always between women, the personal pro- 
nouns recur every instant. ^If yon want roughly to estimate any 
one's mental calibre, you cannot do it better than by observing 
the ratio of generalities to personalitiei in his talk — how far 
sunple truths about individuals are replaced by truths abstracted 
from numerous expeiHences of men and things. / And when yon 
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have thus measured mary, you find hub a scattered few likely 
to take anything more than a biographical view of human 
affairs. In the second place, this great- man-theory com- 

mends itself as promising instruction along with amusement. 
Being already fond of hearing about people's sayings and doings, 
it is pleasant news thai^ to understand the course of civilization, 
you Lave only to read diligently the lives of distinguished men. 
What can be a more acceptable doctrine than that while you 
arc satisfyuig an instinct not very remotely allied to that of the 
village gossip — while you arc receiving through print instead of 
orally, remarliable facta conceming notable persons, you are 
gaining that knowledge which will make clear to you why things 
have happened thus or thus in the world, and will prepare you 
for forming a right opinion on each question coming before yon 
as a citizen. And then, in the third place, the interpreta- 

tion of things thus given is so heautifuUy sim.plo— seems so easy 
to comprehend. Providing yon are content with conceptions 
that are out of focus, as most people's conceptions are, the solu- 
tions it yields appear quite satisfactory. Just as that theory of 
the Solar System which supposes the planets to have been 
launched into their orbits by the hand of the Almighty, looks 
feasible so long as yon do not insist on knowing exactly what is 
meant by the hand of the Almighty ; and just as the special 
creation, of plants and animals seems a tenable hypothesis until 
you try and picture to yourself definitely the process by which 
one of them is brought into existence ; so the genesis of societies 
by the actions of great men, may be comfortably believed so 
long as, resting in general notions, yoa do not ask for par- 
ticulars. 

But now, if, dissatisfied with vagueness, we demand that our 
ideas shall bo brought into focus and exactly defined, we discover 
the hypothesis to be utterly incoherent. If, not stopping at the 
explanation of social progress as due to the great man, we go 
back a step and ask whence comes the great man, wo find that 
the theory breaks down completely. The question has two con- 
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fioivfible answers : his origiu is supernatural, or it is naturnl. la 
liis origin supernatural ? Tlicn he 18 a doputy-god, and we havo 
Theocracy onco i-cuioved — -or, rather, not removed at all ; for 
we must then agree with Mr. Schomberg, quoted atove, that 
" the determination of Cresar to invade Britain " was divinely 
inspired, and that from him, down to " George III. the Gkeat 
and tlio Good," the successive rulers were appointed to cany 
out succesBive designs. Is this an unacceptable solution? 
Then the origin of the great man is natural ; and immediately 
this is rec<^nized he must be classed with all other phenomena in 
the society that gave him birth, as a product of its antecedents. 
Along with the whole generation of which ho forms a minute 
part — along with its institutions, language, knowledge, manners, 
and its multitudinous arts and appliances, ho is a resultant of 
an enormons aggregate of forces that have been co-operating for 
ages. True, if you please to ignore all that common obsi^rva- 
tion, verified by physiology, tea«hes — if you assume that two 
European parents may produce a Kegro child, or that from 
woolly-haired prognathous Papuans may come a fair, straigiit- 
haired infant of Caucasian type — you may assume that the ad- 
vent of the great man can occur anywhere and under any con- 
ditions. If, disregarding those accumnlated results of experience 
whieh current proverbs and the genei-alizations of psychologists 
alike express, you suppose that a Kewton might be bom in a 
Hottentot family, that a Milton might spring up among the 
AndanxanesQ', that a Howard or a Clarkson might have Fiji 
parents, then yon may proceed with facility to explain social 
progress as caused by the actions of the great man. But if all 
biological science, enforcing all popular belief, convinces you 
that by no possibility will an Aristotle come from a father and 
mother with feeial angles of fifty degrees, and that ont of a tribe 
of cannibals, whose chorus in preparation for a feast of human 
flesh is a kind of rhythmical roaring, there is not the remotest 
chance of a Beethoven arising ; then yon miist admit that the 
genesis of the great man depends on the long series of complex 
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influences wbich. has produced the race in wliich he appears, and 
the social state into which, that race has slowly grown. If it be 
a fact titat the great man may modify his nation in its structure 
ivnd actions, it is also a fact that there must have been those 
antecedent modifications constituting national progress l)efore 
he could be evolved. Before he can re-make hia society, hia 
society must make him. So that all those changes of -which he 
is the proximate initiator have their chief causes in the genera- 
tions he descended from. If there is to bo anything like s, real 
explanation of these changes, it must be sought in that aggre- 
gate of conditions out of which both he and thoy have arisen. 

Even were we to grant the absurd supposition, that the genesis 
of the great man does not depend on the antecedents furnished 
by the society he is bom in, there would still be the qnite-suffi- 
cient facts that he is powerless in the absence of the material 
and menial accumulations which his society inherits from the 
past, and that he is powerless in the absence of the co-exiating 
population, character, intelligence, and social arrangements. 
Given a Shatspeare, and what dramas could he Lave written 
without the multitudinous traditions of civilized life — without 
the various experiences which, descending to him from, the past, 
gave wealth to his thought, and without the language which a 
hundred generations had developed and enriched by use ? Sup- 
pose a Watt, with all Lis inventive power, living in a tribe 
ignorant of iron, or in a tribe that could get only as much iron as 
a fire blown by hand-bellowa will smelt ; or suppose him bom 
among ooraelves before lathes existed ; what chance would theco 
have been of the steam-engine ? Imagine a Laplace unaided by 
that slowly-developed system of Mathematics which we trace 
bact to its beginnings among the Egyptians ; how far would he 
have got with the Mecani^iie Celeste ? Ifay, the like questions 
may be put and have like answers, even if we limit ourselves to 
those classes of great men on whose doings hero-worshippers 
more particularly dwell — the rulers and generals. Xenophon 
could not have achieved his celebrated feat had his Ten Thou- 
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sand been feeble, or cowardly, op insubordinate. Ciesar ■would 
never have made his conquests ■withont disciplined troops, in- 
heriting their prestige and tactics and organiEation from the 
Epmans who lived before them. And, to take a recent instance, 
the strategical genius of Moltke would have triumphed in no great 
campaigns had there not been a nation of some forty millions to 
supply soldiers, and had not those soldiers been men of strong 
bodies, sturdy characters, obedient natures, and capable of carry- 
ing out orders intelligently. 

Were any one to marvel over the potency of a grain of deto- 
nating powder, which explodes Hi cannon, propels the shell, and 
sinks a vessel hit — were he to enlarge on the transcendent virtues 
of this detonating powder, not mentioning the ignited charge, 
the shell, the cannon, and all that enormous aggregate of appli- 
ances by which these have severally been produced, detonating 
powder included ; wo should not regard his interpretation as 
very rational. Bnfc it would fairly compare in rationality with 
this interpretation of social phenomena whieb, dwelling on the 
important changes the great man "worts, ignores that vast pre- 
existing supply of latent power he unlocks, and that immeasur- 
able accumulation of antecedents to ■which both he and this power 
are due. 

Recognizing what truth there is in the great -man-theory, wo 
may say that, if limited to early societies, the histories nf which 
are histories of little else than endeavours to destroy or subju- 
gate one another, it approximately expresses the fact in repre- 
senting the capable leader as all-important; though even here 
it leaves out of sight too miich the number and the quality of 
his followers. But its immense error lies in the assumption that 
■what was once true is true for ever ; and that a relation of mlcr 
and ruled which was possible and good at one time is possible 
and good for all time. Just as fest as this predatory activity of 
early tribes diminishes, just as fast as larger aggi'cgates are 
formed by conquest or otherwise, just as fast as war ceases to 
be the business of the whole male population, so fast do societies 
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begin to dcYcIop, to show traces of stnictures and functions not 
before possible, to acqnire increasing complexity along with, in- 
creasing size, to give origin to new institutions, new activities, 
new ideas, sentiments, and babits : all of wbicb iinobtnisively 
mato tbeip appearance witboni ibe tbougbt o£ any king or legis- 
lator. And if you wish to understand tbesc pbenomcna of social 
evolution, you will not do it tbongb yon sbonld read yourself 
blind oyer tbe biograpbies of ail tbe great rulers on record, down 
to Frederick tbe Greedy and Wapolecm tbe Treacberous. 

In addition to tbafc passive denial of a Social Science im- 
plied by tbese two allied doctrines, one or otber of wbicb is 
beld by nine men out of ten, tbere comes from some an active 
denial of it — either entire or partial Reasons are given for tbe 
belief tbat no sncb tbing is possible. Tbe invalidity of tbesc 
reasons can be sbown only after tbe essential nature of Social 
Science, overlooked by tboso who give tbcm, bas been pointed 
out ; and to point tbis out bere would be to forestal tbe argu- 
ment. Some minor criticisms may, however, fitly precede tbe 
major criticism. Let us consider first tbe positions taken up by 
Mr. Froudo :— 

" When natutid causes are liable to be set aside and neutralized by 
wliat is called volition, tbe word Science is out of place. If it ia free to 
a maa to choose what he will do or not do, there is no adcqitate science 
of bim. If there ia a science of him, there is no free choice, and tbe praise 
or blame with which we regard one another are impertinent and out of 

" It is in tbis marvellous power in men to do wrong . . . that Uie 
impossibility stands of forming scientific calculations of what men will do 
before the lact, or sdentiflo explanations of what they have done after the 

" Mr. Buckle would deliver himself from the eccentricities of this and 
tbat individual by a doctrine of averages. , , , Unfortuuately the 
average of one generation need not be Oie average of tbe next ; , , , 
no two generations are alike." ^ 

" Tliere [in bistoiy] tlie pliononicna never repeat tliemsch-^B. There 
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we aie dependent wliolly on tlio record of things said to have happened 
once, but which aever happen or can happen a second time. Tlicre no 
experiment is possihle ; we can watch for no recurring fact t« test the 
worth of 01 



Here Mr, Fronde changes the venue, and joins isstio on tbe 
old battle-ground of freo wJU versus necessity : declaring a Social 
Science to be incompatible with free wil!. The first extract 
implies, not simply that individnal volition is incalculable — ttat 
" there is no adeqnato science oi " man (no Science of Psycho- 
logy) ; but it also asserts, by implication, that there are no 
causal relations among his states of mind ; the volition by which 
"natural causes are liable to bo set aside," being put in anti- 
thesis to natural, must bo supernatural. Hence we are, in. fact, 
carried back to that primitive form of interpretation contem- 
plated at the outset. A further comment is, that because 
volitions of some kinds cannot be foreseen, Mr. Froude argues 
as though no volitions can bo foreseen; ignoring the fact that 
the simple volitions determining ordinary conduct, are so regular 
that prevision having a high degree of probability is easy. If, 
in crossing a street, a man sees a carriage coming upon him, yon 
may safely assert that, in nine hundred and ninety-nine eases 
out of a thousand, he will try to get out of the way. If, being 
pressed to catch, a train, ho knows that by one route it is a mile 
to the station and by another two miles, yon may conclude with 
considerable confidence thai he will take tho one-mile ronte ; 
and shonid he be aware that losing the train will lose him a 
f ortnne, it is pretty certain that, if he has but ten minutes to do 
the mile in, ho will either run or call a cab. If he can buy nest 
door a commodity of daily consumption better and cheaper than 
at the other end of the town, we may affirm that, if he docs not 
buy next door, some special relation between him and tho 
remoter shop-keeper furnishes a strong reason for taking a worse 
conunodity at greater coat of money and trouble. And though, 
if he has an estate to dispose o:^ it is within the limits ot possi- 
bility that he will sell it to A for £1,000, though B has oifered 
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£2,000 for it ; yet tlio unusual motives leading to such an act 
need scarcely be taken into account as qualifying the gcnevalizsi- , 
tion that a man will sell to the highest bidder. Wow, since 
the predominant activities of citiaens are determined by motives 
of this degree of regularity, there must bo resulting social pheno- 
mena that have corresponding degrees of regularity — greater 
degrees, indeed, since in them the effects of exceptional motives 
become lost in the effects of the aggregate of ordinary mo- 
tives. Another comment may be added. Mr. Fronde exagge- 
rates the antithesis he draws by using a conception of science which 
is too narrow : he speaks as though there were no science but exact 
acienco. Scientific previsions, both qualitative and quantitative, 
have various degrees of dcfinitenosa; and because among certain 
classes of phenomena the previsions aro approximate only, it is 
not, therefore, to be said that there is no science of those phe- 
nomena : if there is some prevision, there is some science. 
Take, for example, Meteorology. The Derby has been run in a 
snow-storm, and yon. may occasionally want a fire in July ; but 
such anomalies do not prevent us from being perfectly certain 
that the coming summer will bo warmer than the past winter. 
Our south-westerly gales in the autumn may come early or may 
come late, may bo violent or moderate, at one time or at intcr- 
vala ; but that there will bo an excess of wind from the south- 
west at that part of the year we may be sure. The like holds 
with the relations of rain and dry weather to the quantity of 
water in the air and the weight of the atuxospheric column : 
though exactly-tme predictions cannot bo made, approximately- 
true ones can. So that, even were there not among social 
phenomena more definite relations than these (and the all-im- 
portant ones aro far more definite), there would stUl be a Social 
Science. Once more, Mr. Frondo contends that the facts 
presented in history do not furnish fiubiect-niatter for science, 
because they " never repeat themselves," — because " we can 
watch for no recurring fact to test the worth of our conjectures." 
I will not meet this assertion by the counter-assertion often 
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made, that historic phenomena do repeat themselves ; bnt, 
, admittiag that Mr. Froude Lore touches on oiio of the great diffi- 
culties of the Social Science (that social phenomena are in so 
considerahle a degree different in each case from ■what ttey were 
ii) preceding cases), I still find a sufficient reply. Por in no con- 
crete science is there absolute repetition ; and in some concrete 
sciences the repetition ia no nioro specific than in Sociology. 
Even in the most exact o£ them, Astronomy, the combinations 
are never the same twice over: the repetitions are l>nt approxi- 
mate. And on turning to Geology, we find that, though the 
processes of denndation, deposition, upheaval, subsidence, have 
been ever going on in conformity with laws more or less clearly 
generalized, the cSects have been always acw in their propor- 
tions and arrangements ; though not so completely new as to 
forbid comparisons, consequent deductions, and approximate 
previsions based on them. 

Were there no snch replies as these to Mr. Fronde's reasons, 
there would still be the reply furnished by hia own iuterpreta- 
tiona of history ; which make it clear that hia denial must be 
understood as but a qualified one. Against his professed theory 
may be set his actual practice, which, as it seems to me, tacitly 
asserts that esplanations oi some social phenomena in terms of 
cause and effect are possible, if not explanations of all social 
phenomena. Thus, respecting the Vagi'ancy Act of 1547, which 
made a slave of a confirmed vagrant, Mr. Fronde says : — " In 
the condition of things which was now commencing .... 
neither this nor any other penal act against idleness could be 
practically enforced."" That is to say, the operation of an 
agency brought into play was neutralized by the operation of 
natural causes coexisting. Again, respecting the enclosure of 
commons and amalgamation of farms, &c., Mr. Fronde writes : 
- — "Under the late reign these tendencies had, with groat diffi- 
culty, been held partially in check, but on the death of Henry 
they acquired new force and activity." '^ Or, in other words, 
certain social forces previously antagonized by certain other 
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forces, produced tteir natural effects when the antagonism 
ceased. Yet again, Mr. Fronde explains that, "unhappily, two 
causes [debased currency and an alteration of the farming 
system] were operating to produce the rise of prices.'"' And 
throughout Mr. Froude'e History of England there are, I need 
scarcely say, other cases in which Le ascribes social changes to 
causes rooted in human nature. Moreover, in his lecture on The 
Science of History, there ia a distinct enunciation of " one lesson 
of History ; " namely, that " the moral law is written on the 

tablets of eternity Justice and truth alone endure 

and live. Injustice and falsehood may he long-lived, but dooms- 
day comes at last to them, in French revolutions and other 
terrible ways." And elsewhere he says that "the miseries and 
horrors which are now destroying the Chinese Empire are the 
direct and organic results of tho moral proflig^acy of its inhabi- 
tants." " Each of these statements tacitly asserts that certain 
social relations, and actions of certain, kinds, are inevitably bene- 
ficial, and others inevitably detrimental — an historic induction 
furnishing a basis for positive dedaction. So that we must not 
interpret Mr. Fronde too literally when he alleges the "impossi- 
bility of forming scientific calculations ofl what men will do \ 
before the fact, or scientific esrplanations of what they have done 
after the feet." 

Another writer who denies the pcisibility of a Sociil Scien^'p, "^ 
or who, at any rate, admits it only ^s a science -which has its 
relations of phenoraena so traversed by prcvidentnal mflucnces, 
that it does not come within the prtper definition of a science, is 
Canon Kingsley. In his address on Tlis Limils of Eeaci Science 
as applied to History, he says :— 

" Tou say that as the lawa of matter are mevitable, so probably axe 
the laws of human life ! Be it so : but m what sinse are the law? of 
matter inevitiible? Potentially or actually I Eien in the acemm^ly 
moat uuifonn and universal law, where do we find the inevitable or the 
irresistible? In there not in nature a perpetual competitioa of law 
against law, force against force, producing the most endless and unex- 
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pected variety of result^! ? Cannot eaoh law be intorferet! with at any 
moment by some other law, so that the first law, tlioi^li it may stmg;le 
for file mastery, aluJl be for an indefinite time uttorly defeated t The 
law of gravity ia immutable enough ; but do all stones veritably fall to 
tl»e ground ) Certainly not, if I choose fo catcli one, and keep it in iny 
hand. It remains there by laws ; and tlie law of gravity is there, too, 
making it feel heavy in my hand : bnt it has not iallen to the ground, 
and will not, till I let it. So much for the inevitable action of the laws 
of gravity, as of others. Potentially, it is immutable ; but actually, it 
can be conq^uered by other laws." ^ 

This passage, severely criticized, if I remember rightly, ivhen tlio 
address ^vas originally published, it would bo seaa'cely fair to 
quote were it not that Canon Kjngsley Las repeated it at a later 
date in his work. The Roman and the Teuton. Tho very unusual 
renderings of scientific ideas wbich it contains, need Lore be only 
enumerated. Mr. Kingsley differs profoundly from philosophers 
and men of science, in regarding a law as itself a power or force, 
and so in thinking o£ one law as " conquered by other laws ; " 
■whereas the accepted conception of law is that of an established 
order, to which tho manifestations of » power or force conform. 
He enunciates, too, a quite-exceptional view of gravitation. As 
conceived by astronomers and physicists, gravitation is a uni- 
versal and ever-acting /uree, which portions of matter exercise on 
one another when at sensible distances ; and the law of this force is 
that it varies directly as the mass and inversely as the square of 
the distance. Mr. Kingsley's view, ia that the law of gravitation 
is " defeated " if a stone is prevented from falling to the ground 
— that tho law " struggles " (not the force), and that becatise it 
no longer produces motion, the " inevitable action of the laws of 
gravity " (not of gravity) is suspended : the truth being that 
neither the force nor its law ia in the slightest degree modified. 
Further, the theory of natural processes which Mr. Kingsley has 
arrived at, seems to bo that when two or more forces (or laws, if 
he prefers it) come into play, there is a partial or complete sus- 
pension of ono by another. Whereas tho doctrine held by men 
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of scicncG is, that the forces are all in full opGration, and the 
ciicot is their resultant; so that, for example, when a stot is 
fired horizontally from a cannon, the force loipiessed on it pro- 
duces in a given time just the same amount of horizontal motion 
as though gravity were absent, while gravity produces m that 
saino time a fall jusfc equal to that which it would bave produced 
had the shot been dropped from the mouth of the cannon. Of 
course, holding these peculiar views of causation as displayed 
among simple physical phenomena. Canon Kingsley is consistent 
in denying historical sequence ; and in saying that " as long as 
man Las the mysterious power of breaking the laws of his own 
being, such a sequence not only cannot be discovered, but it 
cannot exist," '* At the same time it is manifest that until be 
comes to some agreement with men of science respecting concep- 
tions of forces, of their laws, and of the modes in which phe- 
nomena produced by compositions of forces arc interprctablc in 
terms of compound laws, no discussion of the question at issue 
can be carried on with profit. 

Without waiting for such, an agreement, howeTer, which is 
probably somewhat remote, Canon Kingsley's argument may be 
met by putting side hy side with it some of Ms own conclusions 
sot forth elsewhere. In an edition of Alton Loche published 
since the delivery of the address above quoted from, there is a 
new prefeco containing, among others, the following pas- 
sages: — 

" The prqjress towards institutions more and more popular may bo 
slow, hut it is sure. Whenever any class has conceived the hope of 
being fairly represented, it is certain to fulfil its own hopes, unless it 
cmplojB, or provokes, violence impossible in England, The thing will 

be," . . . "If any young gentlemen look forward to 

Conservative reaction of aay other kind than this .... to 
even the least stoppage of what the world calls progress — which I 
should define as the putting in practice the results of inductive 
science ; — then do they, like King Pierocliole in Babetais, look for 
a kingdom which shall be restored to them at the coming of the 
CoetLcigrnes." " 
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And in a preface addressed to ■working men, contained in an 
earlier edition, ho says ; — 

" If you are better off than you were in 1848, you owe it princijially 
to those laws of political economy (aa they are calletl), which I call the 
brute natiiial accidents of supply and demand," &;c." 
Which passages offer eKplanationa of changes now gone by as 
having been wrought out by natural forces in conformity with 
natural laws, and also predictions of changes ■which natural 
forces at present in aetion will work out. That is to say, by the 
help of generalized experiences there is an interpretation of past 
phenomena and a pre^vision of future phenomena. There is an 
implicit recognition of that Social Science wliich is explicitly 
denied. 

A reply to these criticisms may be imagined. In looking for 
whatever reconciliation is possible between those positions ■which 
seem so incongruous, we must suppose the intended assertion to 
be, that only general interpretations and previsions can be made, 
not those which are special. Bearing in niind Mr. Fronde's 
occasional explanations of historical phenomena as naturally 
caused, we must conclude that he believes certain classes of 
sociological facts (as the politico- economical) to be suieutifieally 
explicable, while other classes are not : though, i£ tliis bo his 
yiew, it is not clear how, if the results of men's wills, s 
or aggregated, are incalculable, politico- economical actions c 
be dealt ■with scientifically ; since, equally ■with other social 
actions, they are determined by aggregated wills. Similarly, 
Canon Kingsley, recognizing no less distinctly economical laws, 
and enunciating also certain laws of progress — nay, even 
warning his hearers against the belief that he denies the appli- 
cability of the inductive method to social phenomena, — must bo 
assumed to think that the applicability of the inductive method 
is here but partial. Citing the title of his address and some of 
its sentences, he may say they imply simply that there are limits 
to the explanation of social facts in precise ways ; though this 
position does not seem really reconcilable with the doctrine that 
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social laws arc liable to be at any time overruled, providentially 
or otherwise. But, merely hinting these collateral criticisms, 
this reply is to be mot by the demurrer that it is beside the 
question. If the sole thing meant is that sociological previsions 
caa be approximate only — if the thing denied is the possibility 
of reducing Sociology to tho form, of sm exact science ; then the 
rejoinder is that tho thing denied is a thing which no one has 
affimiod. Only a moiety of science is exact science-^only pheno- 
mena of certain orders have had their relations expressed quantita- 
tively as well as qualitatively. Of the remaining orders there 
are some produced hy factors so numerous and so tard to m.ea- 
suro, that to develop our knowledge of their relations into the 
quantitative form will be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
But these orders of phenomena are not therefore excluded from 
the conception of Science. In Geology, in Biology, in Psycho- 
logy, most of the previsions are qualitative only ; and whero 
they are quantitative their quantitativeness, never quite definite, 
is mostly very indefinite. Hevertheloss we unhesitatingly class 
these previsions as scientific. It is thus with Sociology. The , 
phenomena it presents, involved in a higher degree than all 
others, are less than all other, capable of precise treatment : such 
of them aa can bo generalized, can be generalized only within 
wide limits of variation as to time and amount ; and there 
remains muclx that cannot be generalized. But so far as there 
can be generali^zatioa, and so far as there can be interpretation 
based. on it, so far there can be science. Whoever expresses 
political opinions — whoever asserts that such or such public 
arrangements will be beneficial or detrimental, tacitly expresses 
belief in a Social Science ; for he asserts, by implication, tbat 
there is a natural sequence amoog social actions, and that a£ tho 
sequence is natural results may be foreseen. 

Reduced to a more concrete form, the case maybe put thus; — 
Mr. Fronde and Canon Eingsley both believe to a considerable 
extent in the efficiency, of legislation — probably to a greater 
extent than it is believed in by some of those who assert tho 
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existence of a Social Science. To Tielieve in. tho efficioncy of 
legislation is to believe tliat certain prospective penalties or 
rewards will act as deterrents or incentives — will modify in- 
dividual conduct, and therefore modify social action. Though, it 
may he impossible to say that a given law will produce a, foreseen 
effect on a particnlar peraon, yet no doubt is felt that it will pro- 
duce aforcseen effect on the nias3 of persons. Though Mr.Froudc, 
■when arfi^ing against Mr. BttcMe, says that he " would deliver 
himself from tho eccentricities of this and that individual by ,i 
doctrine of averages," but that " unfortunately, the average of 
one generation need not be the average of tlie next;" yet Mr. 
Froude himself so far believes in the doctrine of averages as to 
hold that legislative interdicts, with threats of death or im- 
prisonment behind them, will restrain the great majority of 
men in ways which can bo predicted. While he contends that 
the results of individual will arc incalculable, yet, by approving 
certain laws and condemning others, he tacitly affirms that the 
results of the aggregate of wills are calculable. And if this be 
asserted of the aggregate of wills as affected by legislation, it 
must be asserted of the aggregate of wills as affected by social 
influences at large. If it be held that the desire to avoid 
punishment will so act on the average of men as to produce an 
average foreseen result ; then it must also bo held that on the 
average of men, the desire to get the greatest return for labour, 
the desire to rise into a higher rant of life, the desire to gain 
applause, and so forth, will each of them produce a certain 
average result. And to hold this is to hold that there can be 
prevision of social phenomena, and therefore Social Science, 

In brief, then, the alternative positions are these. On the 
one hand, if there is no natural causation throughout the actions 
of incorporated humanity, government and legislation are 
absurd. Acts of Parliament miiy, as well as not, be made to 
depend on tho drawing of lots or the tossing of a coin ; or, 
rather, there may as well be none at all : social sequences having 
no ascertainable order, no effect can be counted upon — everything 
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is chaotic. On tho other hand, i£ there is natnral eausation, 
then tho combination of forces by which every combination of 
cfEecta is produced, produces that combination of ofEects in 
conformity Tvith tho laws of the forces. And if so, it behovea 
u8 to use all diligence in aaccrtaining what the forces are, 
what are their laws, and what are the ways in which they 
co-operate. 

Such further elucidation sa is possible will l>e gained by dis- 
cussing the question to which we. now address ourselves — the 
Nature of the Social Science, Along with a dofiiiite idea of 
this, will come a perception that the denial of a Social Science 
has arisen from the confusing of two essentially-different classes 
of phenomena which societies present — tho one class, almost 
ignored by historians, constituting tho subject-matter of Social 
Science, and the other class, almost exclusively occupying 
them, admitting of scientific co-ordination in a very small 
degree, if at alL 
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CHAPTER III. 

NATURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Out of bricks, well bamt, hard, and sharp-angled, lying in. 
heaps by his side, the bricklayer bmlda, even without mortar, a 
wall of some height that has considerable stability. With 
bricks made of bad materials, irrogolarly burnt, warped, cracked, 
and many of them broken, ho cannot build a dry wall of the 
same height and stability. The dockyard-labourer, piling can- 
non-shot, is totally unable to make these spherical masses stand 
at all as tho bricks stand. There are, indeed, certain definite 
shapes into which they may be piled — that of a tetrahedron, 
or that of a pyramid having a square base, or that of an elon- 
gated wedge allied to the pyramid. In any of these f onus they 
may be put together symmetrically and stably ; 'but not in forms 
with vertical sides or highly- inclined sides. Once more, if, 
instead of equal spherical shot, the masses to be piled arc 
boulders, partially but irregnlarly rounded, and of various sizes, 
no definite stable form is possible. A loose heap, indefinite 
in its surface and angles, is all the labourer can make of 
them. Putting which several facts together, and asking what 
is the most general truth they imply, we sco it to bo this — that 
the ehanicter of the aggregate is determined by the characters 
of the units. 

If we pass from units of th^o visible, tangible kinds, to the 
units contemplated by chemists and physicists as mailing up 
masses of matter, the same tmth moeia ns. Each so-called ele- 
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ment, each combitiation of elements, caeh re-combination o£ the 
compounds, has a form of ciystallization. Though its ciystak 
differ in their sizes, and are liable to he modified by truncations of 
angles and apices, as well as by partial mergings into one another, 
yet the type of stmctnre, as shown by cleavage, is constant; 
particular kinds of molecules severally have particidar shapes 
into which they settle themselves as they aggregate. And 
though in some cases it happens that a substance, simple or 
compound, has two or even more forma of aggregation, yet the 
recognized interpretation is, that these different forms are the 
forms assumed by molecules made different in their structnrea 
by allotropic or isomeric changes. So constant is the relation 
between the nature of any molecules and their mode of crystal- 
lizing, that, given two kinds of molecules which are known, from 
their chemical actions, to be closely allied in their natures, and 
it is inferred with cc tainty that th ' y t 1 '11 b 1 ly 
allied. In brief, t m y be h tat ly afti m 1 a an at- 
como of physics and h m st y th t th gh t all ph n n na 
presented by dead m tte th t f th t n tat 

certain traits in th a or t 

This truth is a n mpl fi mI by q'^ i fin 
matter. In the sab tn fahp fjlt 1 

there ia a proclivity towaids th tra tu h h th t pi t 
animal presents — a p 1 ty n In., ly p d n h 

the conditions to tht, maintenance of bfe are suffictently simple, 
and where the tissue has not assumed a structure too finished to 
permit re-arrangement. The perpetually-cited case of the polype, 
each part of which, when it ia cat into several, presently pats on 
the polype-ahape, and gains structnres and powers like those of 
the original whole, illustrates this truth among animals. Among 
plants it is well exemplified by the Begonias. Here a complete 
plant grows from a fragment of a leaf stack in the gronnd ; and, 
in Begonia phyllomaniaca, complete plants grow even out of 
scales that fall from the leaves and the stem, — a fact showing, 
like the fact which the polype furnishes, that the units every- 
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ivliore present, have for their type of aggregation tbo typo of ttic 
organisEi tlicy belong to ; and reminding us of tlio universal 
fact that the units composing every germ, animal or vegetal, 
liave a proclivity towards the parental type of aggregation. 

Thus, given the natures of the units, and the nature of the 
aggregate they form is pre-determined. I say the naitire, mean- 
ing, of conrse, the essential traits, and not including the inci- 
dental. By the characters of the units are necessitated certain 
limits within which the characters of the abrogate must fall. 
The circumstances attending segregation greatly modify the re- 
sults ; hut the truth here to be recognized is, that these circum- 
stances, in some cases perhaps preventing aggregation altogether, 
in other cases impeding it, in other cases facilitating it more ol- 
less, can never give to the aggregate, characters that do not con- 
sist with the characters of the units. No favouring conditions 
win give the laboni'er power to pile cannon-shot into a vertical 
wall ; no favouring conditions will make it possible for common 
salt, which crystallizes on the regular system, to crystnlHao, like 
sulphate of soda, on the oblique prismatic system ; no favouring 
conditions will enable the fragment of a polype to take on tlio 
structure of a mollnsk. 

Among such social aggi-egates as infeiior creatures fall into, 
more or less definitely, the same truth holds. Whether they 
live in a mere assemblage, or whether they live in something 
like an organized union with division of labonr among its mem- 
bers, as happens in many cases, is unquestionably determined by 
the properties of the units. Given the stmctures and consequent 
instincts of the individuals as wo find them, and the community 
they form will inevitably present certain traits ; and no com- 
munity having such traits can be formed out of individuals 
having other structures and instincts. 

Those who have been, brought up in the belief that there is 
one law for the rest of the Universe and another law for raaii- 
kind, will dt)ubtlcss be astonished by the proposal to include 
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abrogates of men in this generaliKation, And yet that the 
properties of tho units determine the properties of the whole 
they make up, evidently Ld4s of societies as of other-tjiiiigs. A 
general survey of tribes and nations, past and presenfe shows 
clearly enougli that it is so ; and a brief consideration of tho 
conditions shows, with no less clearness, that it nrnst be so. 

Ignoring for the moment the special traits of races and indi- 
viduals, ohsenre the traits common to-piembere of the species at 
large; and consider how these must affect their relations when 



They have all needs for food, and h 
To all of them exertion is a pbysiological expense ; must bring a 
certain return in nutriment^ if it is not to bo detrimental ; and 
is acconipanied by repugnance when pushed to excess, or 
even before reaching it. They are all of them liable to bodily 
injury, with accompanying pain, from varions extreme physical 
actions; and tboy are liable to emotional pains, of positive and 
negative kinds, from one another's actions. As says ShylocJi, 
insisting on that hnman nature which Jews liavL in common 
with Christisms — - 

" Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organ*, dim<,naioiis, 
senses, affections, paa^ioua 1 fud with the name food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to tho same diseases, henled by tho same means, 
warmed and cooled by tho same winter and summer, as a Chiiati m i^ ? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed 1 if you tickle us, do we not luioh f 
if you poison us, do we not die? and if you wioi^ us, shall Viu 
not revenge 1 If we are Uke you in the rest, we will rosemhle jou m 
that." 

Conspicuous, however, as is this possession of certain funda- 
mental qualities by all individuals, there is no adequate recogni- 
tion of the trath that from these individual qualities must result 
certain qualities in an ass mblage of individuals that u pro- 
portion as the individnak forming one assemblage aie liki, in 
their qualities to the ind viduals f rm g inothe assemblage 
the two assemblages will h el kenes es in 1 that th assem 
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blagcs will differ in their characters in propoi-tion as the compo- 
nent individuals of tho one differ from those of the other. Yet 
wlien this, which is almost a truism, has been admitted, it can- 
not ho denied that in every community there is a group of 
phenomena growing naturally out of the phenomena presented 
by its members — a set of properties in the aggregate detewnined 
by tho sets of properties in the units; and that the relations of 
the two sets form tlie subject-matter of a science. It needs but 
to ask what would happen if men avoided one another, as various 
inferior creatures do, to see that the very possibility of a society 
depends on a certain cmotioiial property in tho individxial. It 
needs but to ast what would happen if each man liked l>est tho 
men who gave him most pain, to perceive that social relations, 
supposing them to be possible, wonld bo utterly unlike tho social 
relations resulting from the greater liking which men indivi- 
dually have for others who give them pleasure. It needs but to 
ask what wonld happen if, instead of ordinarily preferring the 
easiest ways of achieving their ends, men preferred to achieve 
their ends in tho most troublesome ways, to infer that then, a 
society, if one could exist, would bo a widely-different society 
from any we know. And if, as these extreme cases show us, 
cardinal traits in societies are determined by cardinal traits in 
men, it cannot be questioned that less-marked traits in societies 
are determined by less-marked traits in men ; and that there 
must everywhere be a eomensm between the special structures 
and actions of the one and the special structures and actions of 
tho other. 
. Setting out, then, with this general principle, that the pro- 

perties of the units determine the properties of tho segregate, 
we conclude that there must be a Social Science expressing tho 
relations between the two, with as much definiteness as the 
V natui-cs of the phenomena permit-^ Beginning ivith types of men 
who form but small and incoherent social aggregates, such a 
science has to show in what ways the individual qualities, intel- 
lectual and emotional, negative further aggregation. It has to 
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explain liow slight modifications o£ individual nature, arising 
Tinder modified conditions of life, make somewhat larger aggre- 
gates possible. It has to ti-aee out, in a^regatea of some size, 
the genesis of the social relations, regulative and operative, into 
■which the members fall. It has to exhibit the stronger and 
more prolonged social influences which, by further modifying 
the charactcra of the units, facilitate further aggregation with 
consequent further complexity of social stmctm-c. Among 
societies of all oi-ders and sizes, from the smallest and rudest up 
to the largest and most civilized, it has to ascertain what traits 
there are in common, determined by the common traits of human 
beings; what less-general traits, distinguishing certain groups 
of societies, i-esult from traits distinguishing certain races of 
men ; and what peeuliarities in each society are traceable to the 
peculiarities of its members. '^'■In every caae it has for its subject- 
matter the growth, development, structure, and functions of the 
social aggregate, as brought about by the mutual actions of indi- 
viduals whose natures are partly like those of all men, partly 
like those of kiitdi-ed races, partly distinctive. 

These phenomena of social evolution have, of course, to be 
explained with duo reference to the conditions each society Is 
exposed to — the conditions furnished by its locality and by its 
relations to neighbouring societies. Noting this merely to 
prevent possible misapprehensions, the fact which here concerns 
UB, is, not that the Social Science exhibits these or those special 
tarutha, but that, given men having certain properties, and an 
aggregate of such men must have certain dei-ivative properties 
which form the subject-mattor of a scieuce. 

"But were we not told some pages back, that in societies, 
causes and effects are related in ways so involved that prevision 
is often impossible ? "Were we not warned against rashly taking 
measures for achieving this or that desideratum, regardless of 
the proofs, so abundantly supplied by the past, that agencies set 
in action habitually work out results never foreseen ? And were 
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not instances given of all-important changes tliat were dno to 
influences from wLicli no one would have anticipated tliera ? Jf 
so, how can there be a Social Science ? If Louis Napoleon could 
not hare expected that the war he began to prevent the consoli- 
dation of Germany, would bo the very means of consolidating it ; 
if to M. Thiers, five-and-twenty yoara ago, it wonld have seemed 
a dream exceeding all ordinary dreams in absurdity, that he 
wotdd be fired at from his own fortifications ; how in the 
name of wonder is it possible to formulate social phenomena in 
anything approaching scientific order ?" 

The difficulty thus pnt in as strong a form as I can find for it, 
is that which, clearly or vaguely, rises in the minds of most to 
whom Sociology ia proposed as a subject to bo studied after 
scientific methods, with the expectation of reaching results having 
scientific certainty. Before giving to the question its special 
answer, let me give it a gcnto-al answer. 

The science of Mechanics has reached a, development higher 
than has been reached by any but the purely-abstract sciences. 
Though we may not call it perfect, yet tho great accuracy of tho 
predictions which its ascertained principles enable astronomers to 
make, shows how near to perfection it has come ; and the achieve- 
ments of the skilful artillery- officer prove that in their applica- 
tions to terrestrial motions these principles yield previsions of 
considerable exactness. But now, taking Mechanics as the type 
of a highly-developed science, let us note what it enables us to 
predict, and what it does not enable ua to predict, respecting 
some eoncrcto phenomenon. Say that there is a mine to bo 
exploded. Ask what wUl happen to the fragments of matter 
sent into the air. Then observe how much we can infer from 
established dynamical laws. By that common observation which 
precedes tho more exact observations of science, wo are taught 
that all the fragments, having risen to heights more or less 
various, wUl fall ; that they wilt reach the ground at scattered 
places within a circumscribed ai-ea, and at somewhat different 
times. Science enables lis to say moro than this. From those 
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same principles Svhence are inferable the path of a planet or a 
projectile, it deduces the trnth that ea<;h fragment will describe 
a cnrve ; that all the curves, though individually difEereiifc, will 
be specifically alike ; that (ignoriiig deviations caused by atmos- 
pheric resisteaiee) they will severally be portions of ellipses so 
eccentric as to be indistinguishable from parabolas— such parts 
of them, at least, as are described after the rush of gases ceases 
further to accelerate the fragments. But while the principles of 
Mechanics help us to these certainties, we cannot learn from 
them anything more definite respecting the conrses that will be 
taken by pai-ticnlar fragments. Whether, of the mass overlying 
the powder to bo exploded, the part on the left will be propelled 
upwards in one fragment or several ? whether this piece will be 
shot higher than that ? whether any, and if so, which, of the 
projected masses will be stopped in their conrses by adjacent 
objects they strike ?— are questions it cannot answer. Ijlot thai 
tlmre will he any want of confonnity to law in thuse rasults; but 
that the data on which predictions of them are to be based, can- 
not bo obtained. 

Observe, then, that respecting a concrete phenomenon of some 
complexity, the most exact science enables us to make predic- 
tions that are mainly general, or only partially special. Seeing 
that this is so, even whei-e the causes and effects are not greafJy 
involved, and where the science of them is well developed, much 
more may we expect it to be so among the most involved causes 
and effects, the science of which is but rndimentaiy. This con- 
trast between the generalities that admit of prevision and the 
specialities that do not admit of prevision, will be still more 
clearly seen on passing from this preliminary illustration to 
an illustration in which the analogy is closer. 

What ean wo say about the future of this newly-born child ? 
Will it die of some disorder during infancy ? Will it s 
awhile, and be carried off by scarlet fever or whooping- 
Will it have measles or sniall-pox, and succumb to oni 
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other ? None o£ these questions can be answered. "Will it some 
day fall down-stairs, or be nm over, or set fire to its clothes ; 
and be killed or maimed ^}J one or other of these accidents ? 
These questions also have no answers. None can tell whether in 
boyhood there may come epilepsy, or St. Vitus's dance, or other 
formidable affection. Looking at the child now in the nurse's 
arms, none can foresee with certainty that it will be stupid or 
intelligent, tractable or perverse. Equally beyond possibility o£ 
prediction are those events which, if it survives, will occur to it 
in maturity- — partly caused by its own nature, and partly by 
snrrounding conditions. Whether there will come the success 
due to skin and persevorance ; whether the circnmstances will 
be snch aa to give these scope or not ; whether accidents will 
thwart or favour efforts ; are wholly-unanswerable inqairies. 
That is to say, the facts we ordinarily class as biographical, do 
not admit of provision. 

If froni quite special facts we tnrn to facts somewhat less 
special which the life of this infant will present, we find, among 
those that are jwiisi-biographical, a certain degree of prevision 
possible. Though the unfolding of the faculties is variable 
within limits, going on here precociously and there with nnnsuai 
slowness, yet there is such order in the unfolding as enables us 
to say that the child will not be a mathematician or a dramatist 
at three years old, will not be a psychologist by the time he is 
ten, will not reach extended political conceptions while his voice 
is still unbroken. Moreover, of the emotional nature wc may 
make certain predictions of a kindred order. Whether he will 
marry or not, no one can say ; but it is possible to say, if not 
with certainty still with much probability, that after a certain 
age an inclination to marry will arise ; and though none can tell 
whether he will have children, yet that, if he has, some amount 
of the paternal feeling will be manifested, may be concluded as 
very likely- 

But now if, looking at the entire assemblage of facts that will 
be presented during the life of this infant as it becomes mature. 
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and dies, we pass over tlie biographical and qitasi- 
liical, as admitting of either no prevision or bat imperfect 
prevision ; we find remaining classes of facts that may be asserted 
beforehand : some with a high degree of probability, and some 
with certainty-— some with great definiteness and some within 
moderate limits of variation. I refer to the facts of grovrth, 
development, structure, and function. 

Along with that lovo of personalities which esalis everything 
inconstant in human life inio a matter of interest, there goes 
the habit of regarding whatever is constant in human life as a 
matter of no interest ; and so, when coutemplating the future of 
the infant, there is a tacit ignoring of all the vital pheuomena it 
will exhibit — phenomena that are alike knowable and important 
to he known. The anatomy and physiology of Man, comprehend- 
ing under these names not only the structures and functions of 
the adult, but the progressive establishment of these stnicttires 
and functions during individual evolution, form the subject- 
matter of what every one recognizes as a science. Though there 
is imperfect exactness in the generalized coexistences and 
sequences making up this science ; though general truths respect- 
ing structures are met by occasional exceptions in the way of 
malformations ; though anomalies of function also occur to nega- 
tive absolute prediction ; though there are considerable variations 
of the Umits within which growth and structure may range, and 
considerable difEerences between the rates of functions and 
between the times at which functions arc established ; yet no one 
doubts that the biological phenomena presented by the human 
body, may be organized into a knowledge having the definiteness 
which constitutes it scientific, in the understood sense of that 
word. 

If, now, any one, insisting on the incalculableness of a child's 
future, bi<^raphica!ly considered, asserted that the child, there- 
fore, presented no subject-matter for science, ignoring altogether 
what wo will for the moment call its anthropology (though tho 
meaning now given to the word scarcely permits this use of it). 
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ho ■would fall into a conspicaona error— an error in tliis case made 
conspicuous because we arc ahlo daily to observe the difference 
between an account of the living body, and an account of its 
conduct and the events that occur to it. 

The reader doubtless anticipates the analogy. What Biogi-apliy 
is to Anthropology, History is to Sociology- — Histoiy, I mean, aa 
commonly conceived. The kind o£ relation which the sayings 
and doings that mate up the oj-dinary account of a ma»'s life, 
hear to an account of his bodily and mental evolution, structural 
and functional, is like the kind of relation borne by that naira- 
tive of a nation's actions and fortunes its historian gives us, to 
a description of its institutions, regulative and operative, and the 
ways in which their stmictnxes and functions have gradually 
estabUshod themselves. And if it is an error to say that there 
is no Science of Man, because tho events of a man's life cannot 
be foreseen, it is equally an error to say that there is no Science 
of Society, because there can be no prevision of tho occurrences 
which make np ordinary history. 

Of course, I do not say that the parallel between an individual 
organism and a social organism is so close, that the distinetiou 
to bo clearly drawn in the one case may bo drawn with like 
clearness in the other. The structures and functions of the 
social organism are obviously far less specific, far more modi- 
fiable, far more dependent on conditions that are variable and 
never twice alike. All I mean is that, as in the one case so in 
tho other, there lie underneath the phenomena of conduct, not 
foi-ming subject-matter for science, certain vital phenomena, 
■which do f onn subject-matter for science. Just as in the man 
there are structures and functions which mate possible the 
doings his biographer tells of, so in the nation there arc stmc- 
tures and functions Aviiicli make possible the doings its historian 
tells of ; and inbotbcasesitis with these structures and functions, 
in their origin, development, and decline, that science is con- 
cerned. 
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To make better the parallel, and further to espkin tho nature 
of the Social Scionco, -wo tuusi say that the morphology and 
physiology of Society, instead of correspouding to the morphology 
and physiology of Man, ccfrreapond rather to morphology and 
physiology in general. Social organisms, like individual organ- 
isms, are to he arranged into classes and suh-claases— not, indeed, 
into classes and sub-classes having anything like the same defl- 
niteness or tho sanio constancy, but nevertheless having lilcc- 
nessos and diScrenccs ivhicli justify tho putting of them into 
major groups most-markedly contrasted, and, within those, 
arranging them in minor groups less-markedly contrasted. And 
just as Biology discovers certain general traits of development, 
structure, and function, holding throughout all oi'ganisms, others 
holding throughout certain great groups, others throughout 
certain sub-groups these contain ; so Sociology has to recognize 
truths of social development, structure, and function, that are 
some of them universal, some of them genei'al, eomo of them 
special. 

For, recalling the conclusion previously reached, it is manifest 
thai in so far as human beings, considered as social units, bave 
properties in comnion, the social aggregates they form will have 
properties in common ; that likenesses ofnature holding through- 
out certain of the human races, -wili originate likenesses of nature 
in tho nations arising out of them ; and that such peculiar traits 
as are possessed by the highest varieties of men must result in 
distinctive characters possessed m common by tho communities 
into which they oigamze themsel\es 

So that ■tthether we look it tho m'\tter in the abstract or in 
tho concrete w e reach the same conclusion We need hut to 
glance, on tht one hand at the \aneties of uncivilized men and 
the structuics of their tubes and on the other hand, at tho 
varieties of civilized men and the structure? of their nations, to 
see inference verified by fact And thus lecotfnizing, both A 
priori and & posteriori, these relatioua between the phenoruena of 
iudividnal Iranian nature and the phenomena of incorporated 
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"human nature, wo cannot fail to see that tlie plionomeiia of 
incorporated human nature form tbe subjcet-jnattei" of a seiencG. 

And now to make more definite the conception of a Social 
Science tbus shadowed forth in a general way, lei me set down 
a few truths of the kind indicated. Some that I propose to 
name are very familiar ; and others I add, not hecauge of their 
interest or importance, but because they are easy of exposition. 
The aini ia simply to convey a clear idea of the nature of socio- 
logical truths. 

Take, first, the general fact that along with social aggregation 
there always goes some kind of organization, hi the very lowest 
stages, where the assemblf^a are very small and very incoherent, 
thei-e is no established sabordination — no centre of control. 
Chieftainships of settled kinds como only along with larger 
and more coherent aggregates. The evolntioii of a govern- 
mental structure having some strength and permanence, is the 
condition under which alone any considerable growth of a society 
can take place. A difEerentiation of the originally-homogenoons 
mass of tmifa into a co-ordinating part and a co-ordinated pari, 
is the indispensable initial step. 

Along with evolution of societies in size there goes evolution 
of their co-ordinating centres ; which, having become permanent, 
presently become more or less complex. In small tribes, chief- 
tainship, generally wanting in stability, is quite simple ; bnt as 
tribes become larger by growth, or by redaction of other tribes 
to subjection, the co-ordinating apparatus begins to develop by 
the addition of subordinate governing agencies. 

Simple and familiar as are these fcicts, we are not, therefore, 
to overlook their significance. That men rise into the state of 
social aggregation only on condition that they lapse into rela- 
tions of inequality in respect of power, and are made to co-operate 
as a whole only by the agency of a struetare securing obedience, 
is none the less a fact in science because it is a trite fact. This 
is a primary common trait in social aggregates derived from a 
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common trait in their iinits. It ia a truth, iu Sociology, cnm- 
parablo to the biological ti'iith that the iii-st step iu the produc- 
tion of any living organism, high or low, in a certain differentiation 
■wherehy a, peripheral portion becomes distingnished from a 
central portion. And suob, exceptions to this biological truth as 
■wo find in those minute non-nucleated portions of protoplasm 
that are the very lowest living things, are paralleled by those 
exceptions to the sociological truth, seen in the small incoherent 
assemblages formed by the very lowest types ot men. 

The differentiation of the regulating part and the regulated 
part, is, iu small primitive societies, not only imperfectly esta- 
blished but vague. The chief does not at first become unlike 
his feliow-savages in his functions, otherwise than by exercising 
greater sway. He hunts, makes hLs weapons, works, and manages 
his private affairs, in just the same -ways as the rest ; while in 
war he differs from other warriors only by his predominant 
influence, not by ceasing to be a private soldier. And along 
with this slight se]>avation from the rest of the tribe in military 
functions and industrial fauctiona, there is only a slight sepa- 
ration politically : indicia! action is but very feebly represented 
by exercise of his pei-sonal aathority in keeping order. 

At ahigherstagc, the power of the chief being well established, ~ 
he no longer supports himself. Still he remains Bndistinguishcd 
industrially from other members of the dominant class, which 
haa grown up while chieftainship has been getting settled ; for 
he simply gets productive work done by deputy, as they do. 
Nov is ft further extension of his power accompanied by com- 
plete separation of the political from the industrial functions ; 
for he habitually remains a regulator of production, and in many 
cases a regulator of trade, presiding over acts of exchange. Of 
his several controlling activities, this last is, however, the one 
which he first ceases personally to carry on. Industry early 
shows a tendency towards solf-eontrol, apart from the control 
wliich the chief exercises more and more as political and military 
head. The primary social diiferentiation which we have noted 
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betiveen the regulative part and the operative part, is presently 
followed by a distinefcion, -which eventually becomes very marked, 
between the internal aiTangoments of the two parts r the opera- 
tive part slowly developing within itself a^ncies by which pro- 
cesses of prodaction, distribution, and exchange are co-ordinated, 
while co-ordination of the non- operative part continues on its 
original footing. 

Along with a development which renders eouspicnons the 
Reparation of the operative and regnlativo sti-uctores, there goes 
a development within the regulative structures themselves. Tho 
chief, at first uniting the characters of king, judge, captain, and 
often priest, has his functions more and more specialized as the 
evolution of the society in size and complexity advances. Though 
remaining sapreme jifdge, he does most of hisjudging by deputy ; 
though remaining nominally head of his army, the actual leading 
of it fells more and more into the hands of subordinate officers ; 
though still retaining ecclesiastical supremacy, his priestly func- 
tions practically almost cease; though in theory the maker and 
administrator of the law, the actual making and administration 
lapse more and more into other hands. So that, stating the &cts 
broadly, out of the original co-ordinating ageat having undivided 
functions, there eventually develop several co-ordinating agencies 
which divide tbese functions among them.. 

Each of these agencies, too, follows the same law. Originally 
simple, it step by step subdivides into many parts, and becomes 
an organization, administrative, judicial, ecclesiastical, or mili- 
tary, having graduated classes within itself, and a more or less 
distinct form of government wafchin itself. 

I will not complicate this statenient by doing more than recog- 
nizing the variations that occur in cases where supremo power 
does not lapse into tho hands of one man (which, however, in 
early stages of social evolution is an unstable modification). 
And I must eiplaia that the above general statements are to be 
taken with the qualification that dilEerences of detail are passed 
over to gain brevity and clearness. Add to which that it is 
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beside the purpose of the arguiaent to cairj the description, be- 
yond these first stages. But duly bearing in mind that without 
here elaborating a Science of Sociology, nothing more than a 
I'lido outline of cardinal facts can be given, enough has been said 
to show that in the dcTelopment of social structures, there may 
be recognized certain most-general fsicts, certain loss-general 
facts, and certain facts successively more special ; just as there 
may he recognized general and special facts of evolution in indi- 
vidual organisms. 

To extend, as well as to mako clearer, this conception of the 
Social Science, let me here sot down a question which cornea 
within its sphere. What is the relation in a society between 
structure and growth? Up to what point is structure necessary 
to growth ? after what point does it retard growth ? at what 
point does it arrest growth ? 

There existe in the individual organism a duplex relation 
between growth and stractui-o which it is difficult adequately to 
express. Excluding the cases of a few low organisms living 
under special conditions, we may properly say that great growth 
is not possible without high structure. The whole animal 
kingdom, throughout its invertebrate and vertebrate types, may 
be cited in evidence. On the other hand, among the superior 
organisms, and especially among those leading active lives, 
there is a marked tendency for completion of structure to go 
along with arrest of growth. While au animal of elevated typo 
is growing rapidly, its organs continue imperfectly developed — 
the bones remain partially cartilaginous, the muscles are soft, 
tho brain lacks definitcness ; and the details of structure through- 
out all parts are finished only after growth has ceased. Why 
these relations are as wo find them, it is not difficult to see. 
That a young animal may grow, it mnst digest, circulate blood, 
breathe, excrete waste products, and so forth ; to do which it 
must have tolerably-complete viscera, vascular system, &c. 
That it may eventually become able to get its own food, it Las 
to develop gradually the needful appliances and aptitudes ; to 
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which end it must bcnio with limbs, and senses, and nervous 
sj-stom, that LaVe considerable degrees of efficiency. But along 
■with every increment of growth acbieved by the help of these 
partially-developed structures, there has to go an alteration of 
the structures themselves. If they were rightly adjusted to tho 
preceding smaller size, tbey are wrongly adjusted to the sacceed- 
ing greater size. Hence they must be re-monlded — un-built 
and re-built. Manifestly, therefore, in proportionas the previous 
building Las been complete, there arises a great obstacle in the 
shape of nn-building and re-building. Tho bones show 

us how this difficulty is met. In the thigh-bone of a boy, 
for instance, there exists between the head and the cylindrical 
part of the bone, a place where the original cartilaginona state 
continues; and where, by the addition of new cartilage in -which 
new osseous matter is deposited, the shaft of the bono is 
lengthened: the like going on in an answering place at the 
other end of the shaft. Complete ossification at these two 
places occurs only when " the bono has ceased to increase in 
length ; and, on considering what would have happened had the 
hone been ossified from end to end before its lengthening was 
complete, it will be seen how great an obstacle to growth is thus 
escaped. What holds here, holds throughout the organism: 
though structure np to a certain point is requisite for growth, 
stracture beyond that point impedes growth. How neces- 

sary is this relation wc shall ec[ually perceive in a more 
complex case — say, the growth of an entire limb. There is a 
certain size and proportion of parts, which a limb ordinarily has 
in relation to the rest of the body. Throw upon that limb extra 
function, and within moderate limits it wil! increase in strength 
and bulk. If the extra function begins early in life, the limb 
may be raised considerably above its nsnal size ; but if the extra 
function begins after maturity, the deviation is less ; in neither 
case, however, being great. If we consider how increase of the 
limb is effected, we shall see why this is so. More active 
function brings a greater local supply of blood ; and, for a time, 
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new tissae is formed in excess of waste. But tlie local supply 
of blood ia limited by tto sizes of tlie arteries which bring- it ; 
iuid though, up to a certain point, increase of flow is gamed by 
temporary dilatation of them, yet beyond that point increase 
can be gained only by un-building and ro-buildiiig the arteries. 
Such alterations of arteries slowly take place — less slowly with 
the smaller peripheral onra, more slowly with the larger ones 
out of which these branch ; since these have to be altered all the 
way bade to their points of divergence from the great central 
blood Tcssels. In lite manner, the channels for carrying off 
waste products must be re-modelled, both locally and centrally. 
The nerye-trunlEs, too, and also the centres from which they 
come, must be adjusted to the greater demands upon them. 
!Nay, more ; with a given visceral system, a large extra quantity 
of blood cannot be permanently given to one part of the body, 
without decreasing the qnantities given to other parts ; and, 
therefore, structural changes have to be made by which the 
drafting-off of blood to these other parts is diminished. Hence 
the great resistance to increase in the size of a limb beyond a 
curtain moderate limit. Such increase cannot be efEcctod without 
un-bnilding and re-building not only the parts that directly 
minister to the limb, but, eventually, all the remoter parts. So 
that the bringing of stroctures into perfect fitness for certain j-e- 
quirements, immensely hinders the adaptation of them to other 
requirements — re- adjustments becom.e difELcult ia proportion as 
adjustments are made complete. 

How far does this law hold in. the social, organism ? To what 
extent does it happen here, too, that the multiplying and elabo- 
rating of institutions, and the perfecting of arrangements for 
gaining immediate ends, raise impediments to the development 
of better institutions and to the fntare gaining of higher ends ? 
Socially, as well as individually, organization is indispensable to 
growth : beyond a certain point there cannot be further growth 
without further organization. Yet there is not a little reason 
for suspecting that beyond this point organization is indirectly 
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repressive — increaaea the obstacles to those re-adjustments re- 
quired for larger groAvth and more perfect structure. Doubtless 
tho aggregate we call a society is much moro plastic than an 
individual living' a^7;cgato to which it is hero compared — its 
type is far less fixed. NevertheleGS, there is evidence that its 
type tends continually to become fixed, and that eaeh addition 
to its atmctures is a step towards the fixation. A few instances 
will show how this is true alike of the material structures a 
society develops and of its institutions, political or other. 

Cases, insignificant, perhaps, but quite to the point, are 
furnished by our appliances for locomotion. Not to dwell on 
the minor ones within cities, which, howcTer, show us that 
existing arrangements are impediments to better arrangements, 
let us pass to railways. Observe how the inconveniently-narrow 
gange (which, taten from that of stage-coach wheels, was itself 
inherited from, an antecedent system, of locomotion), has becoino 
aa insuperable obstacle to a better gauge. Observe, also, how 
the type of carriage, which was denved from the body of a 
stage-coach, (some of the early flrsi-clasa carriages beai'ing the 
words " tria juneta in uno "), having become established, it is 
immensely difficult now to introduce tho more convenient type 
later established in America; where they piofited by our ex- 
perience, but were not hampered by our adopted plans Tho 
enormous capital invested in our stock of cainages cannot he 
sacrificed, Gradually to introduce carriages of the Ameiican 
type, by running them along with those of our own type, would 
be very difiicult, because of our many paitrags and ]utnings 
of trains. And thus we are obliged to go on with a type that is 
inferior. 

Take, again, our system of drainage. Urged on as it was 
some thirty years ago as a panacea for sundry sanitary evils, and 
Spread as it has been by force of law through all our great towns, 
this system cannot now bo replaced by a better system without 
extreme difficulty. Though, by necessitating decomposition where 
oxygen cannot get, and so generating chemical compounds that 
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fire unstable and poisonous, it has in many cases produced tlio 
very diseases it ivas to liave prevented ; thougli, by delivering 
the morbid products from fever-patients, &c., into a branching 
tube which, communicating with all houses, cfEoctually conveys 
to them infecting gases that are kepi out only so long as stink- 
traps are in good order; yet it has become almost out of the 
question now to adopt those methods by which the excreta of 
towns may be got rid of at once innocuously and usefnlly. Nay, 
worse— one part of our sanitary administration having insisted 
on a sewage- system by which Oxford, Reading, Maidenhead, 
Windsor, &c., pollute the water London has to drink, another 
part of our sanitary adm.inistratioa makes loud protests against 
the impurity of the water, which it charges with causing disease 
(not remarking, however, that law-eaforced arrangenicjits have 
produced the impurity). And now there m.ust bo a re-organi- 
zation that will be immensely impeded by the existing pre- 
mature organization, before we can hare either pure air or puje^ 
■water. 

Onr mercantile arrangements, again, furnish abnndant illus- 
trations teaching the same lesson. In each trade there is an 
established course of business; and however obvious may bo 
some better course, the difficulties of altering the settled routine 
are, if not insurmountable, still very considerable. Take, for 
instance, the commerce of literature. In days when a letter cost 
a shilling axS. no book-post existed, there grew np an organiza- 
tion of wholesalers and retailers to convey books from publishers 
to readers : a profit being reaped by each distributing agent, 
primary and secondary. Now that a book may be ordered for 
a half-penny and sent for a few pence, the old system of distri- 
bution might be replaced by one that would diminish the cost of 
transfer, and lower the prices of books. But the interests of 
distributors practically negative the change. An advertised 
proposal to supply a book direct by post at a reduced rate, 
offends the trade ; and by ignoring the hook they check its sale 
more than its sale is otherwise furthered. And so an old 
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organization, once very seryiueable, now stanils in the ivay o£ a 
better organization. The commerco of litcratnro furnishes 

another illnsfcration. At a time when the reading pnblic was 
small and books were dear, there grew^ np circnlating libraries, 
enabling people to read boobs without buying them. At first 
few, local, and unoi^nized, these circulating libraries haTe 
greatly multiplied, and have become organized throughout the 
kingdom : the resalt being that the demand for library-circula- 
tion is in many cases the chief demand. This arrangement being 
one T/hich makes few copies supply many readers, the price per 
copy mnst be high, to obtain an adequate return on the edition. 
And now reading people in general, having been brought up to the 
habit of getting books through libraries, usually do not think of 
buying the books themselves — would still get most of them 
throngh libraries even were they considerably cheapened. "We 
arc, therefore, except with works of very popular authors, pre- 
vented by the existing system of book-distribution in England 
fi-om adopting the American system — a system which, not 
adjusting itself to few libraries but to many private purchasers, 
issues largo editions at low prices. 

Instances of another class are supplied by our educational 
institutions. Bichly endowed, strengthened by their prestige, 
and by the bias given to those they have brought up, our 
colleges, public schools, and other kindred schools early founded, 
useful as they once were, have long been enormous impediments 
to a higher cdncation. By subsidizing the old, they Lave 
starved the new. Even now they are retarding a culture better 
in matter and manner ; both by occupying the field, and by par- 
tiaDy incapacitating those who pass through them for seeing 
what a better culture is. Evidence of a kindred kind is 

offered by the educational organization developed for dealing 
with the masses. The stmggle going on between Secularism 
and Denominationalism in teaching, might alone show to any 
one who looks for the wider meanings of facts, that a structure 
which has ramified throughout a society, acquired an army 
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of BaLiriecl officials looking for personal welfare and promo- 
tion, backed by claasea, ecclesiastical and political, whose ideas 
and interests tlioy further, is a structnre whicL, if not unalter- 
able, is difficult to alter in proportion as it is highly dereloped. 

These few examples, which might be supported by others from 
the military organization, the ecclesiastical organization, the 
legal organization, will make comprehensible the analogy I have 
indicated ; while tlicy make clearer the nature of the Social 
Science, by bringing into view one of its questions. That with 
social organisms, as with individual organisms, structure up to 
a certain point is needful for growth is obvious. That in the 
one case, as in the other continued growth implies un-building 
and re bmlduig of structure, which therefore becomes in so far 
an impediment, seems also obvioua. Whether it is true in the 
one case is m the other, that completion of structure involres 
arrest of groivth and fises the society to the type it has then 
reached, is a question to be considered. Without saying any- 
thing more by way of inswer, it is, I think, manifest enough 
thit this 13 one belonging to an order of questions entirely over- 
looked by those who t antemplato societies from the ordinary 
hiitoiical pomt of view; and one pertaining to that Social 
Sciente which thcv say does not exist. 

Are thei'e any who utter the ad hono criticism ? Probably 
not a few. I think I hear from some whose mental attitude is 
familiar to me, the doubt whether it is worth while to ask what 
happens among savage tribes ; in what way chiefs and medicine- 
men arise ; how the industrial functions become separated from 
the political ; what are the original relations of the regulative 
classes to one another ; how far the social structnre ia deter- 
mined by the eniotional natures of individuals, how far by their 
ideas, how far by their environment. Bnsied as men of this 
stamp are with what they call "practical legislation" (by which 
they seemingly mean legislation that recognises proximate causes 
and effects while ignoring remote ones), they doubt whether con- 
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elusions of the kind Social Science proposes to draw, are good 
for mucli wben drawn. 

Something may, however, he said in defence of this study 
which they thus estimate. Of course, it is not to be put on the 
same level with those historical studies so deeply interesting to 
them. The supreme value of knowledge respecting the genea- 
logies of kings, and the fates of dynasties, and the quarrels of 
courts, is beyond question. Whether or not the plot for the 
iQurder of Amy Robsart was contrived by Leicester himself, with 
Queen Elizabeth as an accomplice ; and whether or not the 
account of the Gowrie Conapiracy, as given by King Jamc!, was 
true ; are obviously doubts to be decided before there tan be 
formed any rational conclusions respecting the development of 
our political institutions. That Friedrich I. of Prussia quarrelled 
with his stepmother, anspected her of trying to poison him, fled 
to his aunt, and when he succeeded to the Electorate, intrigued and 
bribed to obtain his kingship ; that half-an-hour after his death 
his son Friedrich Wilhelm gave his courtiers notice to quit, com- 
menced forthwith to economize his revenues, made it his great 
object to recruit and drUl his army, and presently began to hate 
and bully his son — these, and facts like these about all royal 
families in all ages, are facta without which civilization wonid 
obviously be incomprehensible. "Not can one dispense with full 
knowledge of events like those of Napoleon's wars— his Italian 
conquests and exactions, and perfidions treatment of Venice ; 
his expedition to Egypt, successes and massacres there, failure 
at Acre, and eventual retreat ; his various campaigns in Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, &e,, including accounts of his strategy, 
tactics, victories, defeats, slaughters ; for how, in the absence of 
sneh information, is it possible to judge what institutions should 
be advocated, and what legislative changes should be opposed ? 

Still, after due attention has been paid to these indiBpensable 
matters, a little time might, perhaps, with advantage be devoted 
■to the natui-al history of societies. Some guidance for political 
conduct would possibly be reached by asking — What is the 
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normal course of social CToltttion, and how will it lie aWected by 
this or that poliej ? It may turn out that legislative action of 
no kind can be taken that ia not either in agreement with, or at 
variance with, the processes of national growth and development 
as naturally going on ; and that its desirableness is to be jndged 
by this ultimate staudard rather than by proximate standards. 
Without claiming too much, we may at any rate expect that, if 
there does exist an order am.oiig those structural and functional 
changes which societies pass through, knowledge of that order 
can scarcely fail to afiect oiir judgments as to what ia progres- 
sive and what retrograde — what is desirable, what is practicabJc, 
what is Utopian. 

To those who think such an inquiry worthy to be pursaed, will 
be addressed the chapters that are to follow. There are sundry 
Lsiderations important to be dwelt upon, before commencing 
""o a clear idea of the nature of the science have to 
be added clear ideas of the conditions to successful study of it. 
Those will henceforth occupy us. 
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Feom fcbe intrinsic natures of its facts, from dtit own natures as 
observers of its facts, and from the peculiar relation in which we 
stand towards the facts to be observed, there arise impediments 
in the way of Sociology greater than those in the way of any 

The phenomena to be generalized are not of a directly-per- 
ceptible kind — cannot be noted by telescope and clock, like those 
of Astronomy ; cannot be measured by dynamometer and ther- 
mometer, like those of Physics ; cannot be elucidated by scales 
and test-papers, like those of Chemistry ; are not to be got at by 
scalpel and microscope, like the less obvious biological pheno- 
mena ; nor are to be recognized by introspection, like the 
phenomena Psychology deals with. They have severally to 
be established by putting together many detaib, no one of 
which is simple, and which are dispersed, both in Space and 
Time, in ways that make tbem difficult of acce^. Hence the 
reason why even cardinal truths in Sociology, such as the division 
of labour, remain long tmrecognized. That in advanced societies 
men follow different occupations, was indeed a, generalization 
easy to make; but that this form of social arrangement had 
neither teen specially created, nor eiiacted by a king, but had 
grown up without forethought of any one, was a conclusion wbicTi 
could be reached only after many transactions of many kinds 
between men bad been noted, remembered, and aecountcd for. 
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and only after coioparisonB had been made betweon. these trans- 
Etctlons and those taking place Ijetween men in simpler societies 
and in earlier times. And when it is remembered that the data 
for the inference that labour becomes Bpecialiaed, are far more 
accessible than the data for most other sociological inferences, 
it -will be seen how greatly .the advance of Sociology is hindered 
by the nature of its subject-matter. 

The characters of men as observers, add to this first difSculty 
a second that is perhaps equally great. INecessarUy men take 
with them iato sociological inquiries, the modes of observation 
and reasoning which they have been accustomed to in other 
inquiries — those of them, at least, who make any inquiries worthy 
to be so called. Passing over the great majority of the educated, 
and limiting ourselves to the very few who consciously collect 
data, compare them, and deliberately draw conclusions ; we may 
sec that even these have to stru^le with the difficulty that the 
habits of thot^ht generated by converse with relatively-simple 
phenomena, partially nnfit them for converse with these highly- 
comples phenomena. Faculty of every kind tends always to 
adjust itself to its work. Special adjustment to one kind of work 
involves more or less non-adjustment to other kinds. And hence, 
intellects disciplined in dealing with less-involved classes of facts, 
cannot successfully deal with this most-involved class of facts 
■without partially unlearning the methods they have learnt. 
From the eniotional nature, too, there arise great obstacles. 
Scarcely any one can contemplate social arrangements and 
actions with the unconcern felt when contemplating arrange- 
ments and actions of other kinds. For correct observation and 
correct drawing of inferences, there needs the calmness that is 
ready to recognize or to infer one truth as readily as another. 
But it is next to impossible thus to deal with the truths of 
Sociology, In the search for them, each is moved by feel- 
ings, fiiore or less strong, which make him eager to find this 
evidence, oblivious of that which is at variance with it, reluctant 
to draw any conclusion but that already drawn. And though 
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perhaps one in ten among tbose vrho tliink, is conscious tLiii his 
judgment is being ■warped by pi-ejndice, yefc even in him the 
warp ia not adequately allowed for. Doubtless in. nearly every 
field of inquiry emotion is a perturbing intruder : m.08tly tbere 
is some preconception, and fiome amour propre that resists dis- 
proof of it. But a peculiarity of Sociology is, that the emotions 
with which its facts and conclusions are regarded, Laro nnnsual 
strength. The personal interests are directly affected ; or there 
is gratification or offence to sentiments that have grown out of 
them ; or else other sentiments which have relation to the exist- 
ing form of society, are excited, agreeably or disagreeably. 

And hero we are introduced to the third kind of difficulty — 
that caused by the position occupied, in respect to the phenomena 
to be generalized. In no other case has the inquirer to investi- 
gate the properties of an aggregate in which he is himself 
included. His relation towaids the facts he here studies, we may 
figure to ourselves by comparing it to the relation between a 
single cell forming part of a living body, and the facts which 
that living body presents as a whole Speaking generally, the 
citiaen's life is made possible only by due performance of his 
function in the place he fills and he cannot wholly free himself 
fixim the beliefs and Rentments generated by the Tital con- 
nexions hence arising between hin self and his society. Here, 
then, is a difficulty to which no othei science presents anything 
analogous. To cut himscH oS m thought from all his relation- 
ships of race, and country and citizenship — to get rid of all those 
interests, prejudices liking superstitions generated in him by 
the life of his own so lety and his own t mc^to look on all the 
cbanges societies have undergone ind lie inhrgoing, without 
reference to nationality or creed or pert, nj,l welfare; is what 
the average man cann t do at all and what the txcoptional man 
can do very imperfectly 

The difficulties of the Socn,l 'Science tlus ndicated in vagao 
outline, have now to bb dcsciilel ind lUu&tritcd in detail. 
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Along with mach that has of htte years been done towards 
changing prhnitive history into myth, and along with much that 
has "been done towards chang;ing once-unquestioned estimates of 
persons living in past ages, mnch has heen said about tho un- 
trastworthincss of historical evidence. Hence there will be ready 
acceptance of the statement that one of tho iaipediments to 
sociological gonoralieation, is the uncertainty of our data. We 
find this tmcertainty not alone in- early stories, such as thoso 
about the Amazons, their practices, the particular battles with 
them, &c. ; which are recorded and sculptured as circumstantiaiiy 
as they might be were the persons and events historic. We 
find it even in accounts of a well-known people like the New- 
Zealandera, who "by some , . . are said to be intelligent, cruel, 
and brave; by others weak, kindly, and cowardly."' And on 
remembering that between these extremes we have to deal with 
an enormous accumulation of conflicting statements, wo cannot 
but feel that the task of selecting valid evidence is in this case a ■ 
m.ore arduous ono than in any other case. Passing over remoto 
illustrations, let os take an immediate one. 

Last year advertisements announced the " Two-headed Night- 
ingale," and tho walls of London were placarded with a figure in 
which one pair of shoulders was shown to bear two heads looking 
the same way (I do not refer to the later placards, which partially 
differed from the earlier). To some, this descriptive name and 
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aaswering diagram seemed sufficiently exact ; for in my hearing 
a lady, who had been to see this compound being, referred to the 
placards and handbills as giving a good representation. H we 
snppoae this lady to hare repeated in a letter that which I heard 
her say, and if we ask what would appear the character of tho 
evidence to one who, some fifty years hence, had before him tho 
advertisement, the representation, and the letter, we shall sec 
that the alleged fact wonld be thought by him incontestable. 
Only if, after weary search through all the papers and periodicals 
of the time, he happened to com.e upon a certain number of the 
Lancet, would he discover that this combination was not that of 
two heads on one body, but that of two individuals united back 
to back, with heads facing opposite ways, and severally complete 
in all respects, escept where the parts were so fused as to form a 
double pelvis, containing certain pelvic viscera common to the 
two. Seeing, then, that about facts so sinaple and so easily 
verifiable, where no obvious motive for misrepresentations exists, 
we cannot count on true representations, how shall we count 
on true representations of social facta, which, being bo diiEuscd 
and so complex, are eo difficult to observe, and in respect to 
which the perceptions are so mucli perverted by interests, and 
prepossessions, and party-feelings ? 

In exemplifying this difficulty, I will limit myself to cases 
supplied by the life of our own time : leaving it to be inferred 
that if, in a comparatively calm and critical age, sociological 
evidence is vitiated by various influences, much more must there 
have been vitiation of such evidence in the past, when passions 
ran higher and credulity was greater. 

Those who Lave lately become conscious of certain facts are 
apt to suppose those facts have lately arisen. After a changed 
state of mind Las made us observant of occurrences we were 
before indifferent to, there often results the belief that such 
occurrences are more common than they wore. It happens so even 
with accidents and diseases. Having lamed himself, a man is 
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surprised to find iiow many lame people ttere are ; and, becoming 
dyspeptic, he discovers that dyspepsia ia mnch more frequent 
than he supposed when he was young. For a kindred reason he 
is prone to think that servants do not behave nearly so well as 
they did during his boyhood : not remembering that in Shakes- 
peare's day the service obtainable was similarly reprobated in 
comparison with " the constant service of the antique world." 
In like maimer, now that he has sons to establish in life, he 
foncjes that the difficulty of getting places is much greater than 
it used to be. 

As witnesses to social phenomena, men thus impressed by 
facts which did not before impress thorn, become perverters of 
evidence. Things they have suddenly recognized, they mistalce 
for things that have suddenly come into existence ; and so are led 
to regard as a growing evi! or good, that which is very likely & 
diminishing evU. or good. Take an example or two. 

In generations not long passed away, sobriety was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule : a man who had never been dmnk was 
a rarity. Condiments were used to create thirst; glasses were 
so shaped that they would not stand, but must he held till 
emptied ; and a man's worth was in part measured by the mimber 
of bottles he conid take in. After a reaction had already 
diminished the evil among the upper and middle ranks, there 
fame an open recognition of the evil ; resulting in Temperance 
Societies, which did their share towards farther diminishing it. 
Then, came the Teetotal Societies, more thorough- going iu their 
views and more energetic in their acts, which have been making 
the evil still less. Such has been the effect of these canses, that 
for a long time past among the upper classes, the drinking which 
was once creditable has been thought a disgrace ; while among the 
lower classes it has greatly decreased, and come to be generally 
reprobated. Those, however, who, carrying on the agitations 
against it, have Lad. their eyes more and more widely opened to 
the vice, assert or imply in their speeches and petitions that the 
vice is not only great but growing. Having in the course of a 
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generation mnoh mitigated it by tTieir voluntary efforts, ttey now 
make themselves believe, and make others believe, that it is too 
gigantic to be dealt with otherwise than by repressive enact- 
ments— Maine-laws and Permissive- Prohibitory Bills. And, if 
we are to be gnided by a. Select Committee which has just re- 
ported, fines and imprisonments for drunkenness must be niado 
far more severe than now, and reformatories must be established 
in which inebriates shall be dealt with much as criminals are 
dealt with. 

Take, again, the case of education. Go back far enough, and 
you find nobles not only incapable of reading and writing, but 
treating these accomplishments witb, contempt. Go back not 
quite S5 fai and you find akng with a slight encouragement by 
luthtnty of such learning as rcfeired to Theologi a positive 
discomagement of ill othei leijTiing," joined with the belief 
that only for the clergy is luarauig of any kind pi oper Go bick 
a much sm'tller distance and you find m the highest cHs&es 
inability to spell tolerably joined with more or less of the feel- 
ing that good spelling was a pedantry impropei for ladies — a 
leelmg akm to that named by Shakespeare as shown bythjse 
who ecunted it i, meanness to wiitefair Down evtn to quite 
modem times, well-to-do farmers and others of their rank were 
by no means all of them able to read and write. Education, 
spreading thus slowly during so many centimes, has during the 
last century spread with comparative rapidity. Since Raikcs 
commenced Sunday-schools inl771; since Lancaster, the Quaker, 
in 1796 set up the first of the schools thai afterwards went by 
his name ; since 1811, when the Church had to cease its opposi- 
tion and become a competitor in educating poor children ; the 
strides have been enormous. A degree of ignorance which had 
continued the rule during so many centuries, was made, in the 
course of half a century, the exception. And then in 1834, after 
this unobtrusive but speedy difEusion o£ knowledge, there came, 
along with a growing consciousness of the still-remaining de- 
iieiency, the system of State- subsidies ; which, beginning with 
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£20,000, grew, in loss than thirty years, to more than a million. 
Yet now, after this Tast progress at an ever-increasing; rat«, there 
haa come the outciy that the nation is perishing for lack of 
knowledge. Any one not knowing the past, and jndging from 
the statements of those who have teen nrging on educational 
organizations, would suppose that strenuous efforts are impera- 
tive to sare the people from some gulf of demoralization and 
erirao into which ignorance is sweeping them. 

How testimonies respecting ohjective facts are thus pervei-ted 
by the subjective states of the witnesses, and how we have to be 
ever on onr guard against this cause of vitiation in sociological 
evidence, may indeed bo inferred from the illusions that daily 
mislead men in their comparisons of past with present. Return- 
ing after many years to the place of his boyhood, and finding 
how insignificant are the buildings he rem-cmhered as bo impos- 
ing, every one discovers that in this case it was not that the past 
was so grand, but that his irppressibility was so great and 
his power of criticism so small. He does not perceive, how- 
cvei-, that the like holds generally ; and that the apparent decline 
ill various things is really due to the widening of his experiences 
and the growth of a judgment no longer so easily satisfied. 
Hence the mass of witnesses may he under the impression that 
there is going on a change just the reverse of that which is 
really going on ; as we see, for example, in the notion current in 
every age, that the size and strength of .the race have been de- 
creasing, when, as proved by bones, by mummies, by armour, 
and by the experiences of travellers in contact with aboriginal 
races, they have been on the average increasing. 

Most testimony, then, on which we have to form ideas of 
sociological states, past and present, has to be discounted to meet 
this cause of eiror ; and the rate of discount has to be varied 
according to the epoch, and the subject, and the witness. 

Beyond this vitiation of sociological evidence hy general sub- 
jective states of the witnesses, there are vitiations duo to more 
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special snbjeoti^'e states. Of these, the first to be noted arc of 
the class which foregone conclusions produce. 

Extreme cases are furnished by ianatical agitators, such as 
members of the Anti-Tobacco Society ; in the account of whoso 
late meetingwe read that " statistics of heart-diseMe, of insanity, 
o£ paralysis, and the diminished bulk and stature of the popula- 
tion of both sexes proved, according to the Report, that these 
diseases were attributable to the use of tobacco." But without 
making much of instances so glaring as this, we may find abun- 
dant proof that evidence is in most cases unconsciously distorted 
by the pet theories of those who give it. 

Early in the history of our sanitary legislation, a leading officer 
of health, ■wishing to show the need for those measures he advo- 
cated, drew a comparison between the rate of mortality in some 
saluhrious village (in Cumberland, I think it was) and the 
rate of mortality in London; and then, pointing out the marked 
difEerence, alleged that this difference was due to "preventiblo 
causes " — to causes, that is, which good sanitary administration 
would exclude. Ignoring the fact that the carbonic acid exhaled 
by nearly three millions of people and by their fires, caused in 
the one case a vitiation of the air which in the other case did not 
exist— ignoring the fact that most city-occupations are o£ neces- 
sity indoor, and many of them sedentary, while the occupations 
of village life are out-of-door and active — ignoring the fact that 
in many of the Londoneis the activities are cerebral in a degree 
beyond that to which the constitution of the race is adapted, 
while in the villagers the activities are bodily, in a degree appro- 
priate to the constitution of the race ; he set down the whole 
difference in the death-rate to causes of the kind which laws and 
officials might get rid of. 

A still more marked example of this effect of a cherished 
hypothesis in vitiating evidence, was once unconsciously yielded 
to me by another enthusiast for sanitary regulation. Producing 
his papers, he pointed out the great contrast between the number 
of deaths per reii'ium in the small town near London where he 
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lived, and tbo numljer of deaths jjer aimum in a low dktriet of 
London — Bermondsey, or Lambeth, or some region on tto 
Surrey side. On tbis great contrast be triumpbantly dilated, as 
proving how macb could be done by good drainage, ventilation, 
&c. On tbe one baud, be passed over tbe fatt that his suburban 
place was, in large measure, inhabited by a picked population- 
people of means, well fed and clothed, able to secure all appliances 
for comfort, leading regular lives, free from over-work and 
aimety. On the other hand, he passed over the fact that this low 
region of London was, by virtue of its lowness, one out of which 
bU citizens pecuniarily able to take care of themselves escaped if 
they could, and into which were thrust great numbers whoso 
poverty excluded them from better regions — the ill-fed, the 
drunken, the dissolute, and others on the highway to death. 
Though, in the first case, the healthiness of the locahty obviously 
drew to it an excess of persons otherwise likely to Hve long ; and 
though, in the second ease, the onbealthiness of the locality 
made it one in which an excess of those not likely to live long 
were left to dwell, or hid themselves to die ; yet the whole difEer- 
cnce was put down to direct effects of pvire air and impure air 
respectively. 

Statements proceeding from witnesses whose judgments are 
thus warped— statements republished by careless sub-editors, and 
readily accepted by the uncritical who believe all they see in 
print, diffuse erroneous prepossessions ; which, again, tend to 
jnstify themselves by drawing the attention to confirmatory facts 
and away fromfa«ts that are adverse. Throughout all past time 
vitiations of evidence by influences of this nature have been 
going on in degrees varying with each people and each ago ; 
and hence arises an additional obstacle to the obtainmeat of fit 

Yet another, and perhaps stronger, distorting influence esist, 
ing in the medium through which facts reach us, results from 
the self-seeking, pecuniary or other, of those who testify. We 
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require eonstantly to bear in mind that personal interests alfcct 
most of t!ie statements on wMeli sociologieal conclusions are 
based, and on wliicli legislation proceeds. 

Everyone knows ttis to be so where the evidence concerns 
mercantile affairs. That railway-enterprise, at first prompted by 
pressing needs for communication, presently came to be prompted 
by specnlators, professional and financnl ijid that the estimates 
of cost, of traffic, of profits, &c., set forth in prospoctnses were 
grossly misleading; many readers ha%e been taught by bitter 
experience. That the gains seenred by schemers Trho fioat com- 
panies have fostered an organized system which has made falsi- 
fication of data a business, and which m the case of bubble 
Insurance Companies, has been worked so methodically that it 
has become the function of a journal to expose the frauds ccn- 
tinually repeated, are also familiar facts lemmdmg us how m 
these directions, it is needfnl to look very sceptically on th<, alle- 
gations put before us. But there is not so distinct a conscious- 
ness that in other than business-enterprises self seeking is an 
active cause of misrepresentation. 

lake the getting-up of companies, the getting up of agitations 
and of societies is, to a considerable extent, a means of advance- 
ment. As in the United States poH tics has become a profession, 
into which a man enters to get an income, so here there has 
grown up, though happily to a smaller extent, a professional 
philanthropy, pursued with a view to position, or to profit, or to 
both. Much as the young clei^yman in want of a benefice, 
feeling deeply the spiritual destitution of a suburb that has 
grown beyond churches, busies himself in raising funds to build 
a church, and probably does not, during his canvass, understate 
the evils to be remedied ; so every here and there an educated 
man with plenty of leisure and small income, greatly impressed 
with some social evil to be remedied or benefit to be achieved, 
makes himself the nucleus to an institution, or the spur to a 
movement. And since his success depends mainly on the strength 
of the case he makes out, it is not to he expected that the evils 
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to be dealt with ■will be faintly pictured, or that lie will insist 
very stroiig'ly upon facta adverse to bis plan. As I can person- 
ally testify, tbere are those who, having been active in getting 
tip schemes for alleged beneficial public ends, consider them- 
snlves aggrieved ■vrhen not afterwards appointed salaried officials. 
The recent exposure of the " I"ree Dormitory Association," which, 
as stated at a meeting of the Charity- Organization Society, was 
Tat one of a class, shows what this process may end in. And 
the vitiation of evidence is an ineviiahla concomitant. One whom 
I have known dnring his thirty years' experience of Leagues, 
Alliances, Unions, &c., for various purposes, writes ; — " Like 
religions bodies, they [Associations] form creeds, and every ad- 
herent is expected to cryup the shibboletbof his party. . . . All 
fa-ets are distorted to the aid of their own, views, and sncb as 
cannot ho distorted are suppressed." " In every association 
with which I have had any connection, this fraud has beon 



The lite holds in political agitations. Unfortunately, agencies 
established to get remedies lor crying evils, are liable to become 
agencies maintained and worked in a considerable degree, and 
sometimes chiefly, for the benefit of those who reap incomes from 
tkom. An amusing instance of this was furnished, not many 
years ago, to a Member of Parliament who took an active part 
in advocating a certain radical measure which had for some years 
been making way, and which then seemed not unlikely to bo 
carried. Being a member of the Association that had pushed 
forward this measure, he happened to step into its offices just 
before a debate which was expected to end in a majority for the 
bill, and he found the secretary and his snbs in a state of conster- 
nation at the prospect of their success : feeling, as they obviously 
did, that their occupation was in danger. 

Clearly, then, where personal interests come into play, there 
must be, even in men intending to be truthful, a great readiness 
to see the facts which it is convenient to see, and such reluctance 
to see opposite facts as wiU prevent much activity in seeking for 
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them. Hence, a, large discoimt has mostly to be made from the 
eyidence furnished by institutions and societies ia justification of 
the policies they pursue or advocate. And since much of tho 
evidence respecting both past and present social phenomena 
comes to us through agencies calculated thus to pervert it, there 
ia here a. further impediment to clear vision of facts. 

That the reader may fully appreciate the difficulties ■vrhicIT 
these distorting influences, when combined, put in the way of 
getting good materials for generalization, let him. contemplate a 

All wLo are acquainted with such matters know that ap to 
some ten years since, it was habitually asserted by lecturers when 
addressing students, and by writers in medical jonmals, that in 
our day, syphilis is a far less serious evil than it was m days gone 
by. UntU quite recently this was a commonplace statement, 
called in question by no one in the profession. But just as, 
while a decrease of drunkenness has been going on, Temperance- 
fanatics have raised an increasing outcry for strenuous measures 
to pnt down dmnkenness ; SO, while venereal disease has been 
diminishing in frec[uency and severity, certain instmmcntalities 
and agencies have created a belief that rigorous measures are 
required to check its progress. This incongruity would by itself 
be a sufE.cient proof of the extent to which, on the one aide or 
the other, evidence must have been vitiated. What^ tten, shall 
we say of the incongruity on finding that the first of these state- 
ments has recently been repeated by many of the highest medical 
authoiities, as one verified by their esperience ? Here are sonie 
of their testimonies. 

The Chairman of the late Government Commission for inquir- 
ing into the treatment and prevention of syphilis, Mr. Skey, 
Consulting Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, gave evidence 
before a House of Lords' Committee. Referring to an article 
expressing the views of the Association for promoting the exten- 
sion of the Contagious Diseases Acts, he said it was — 
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" lai^ely overetaiged," and " coloureil too liiglily." " The disease is by 
no means bo common or universal, I may say, as is reprcseDted in that 
article, . , . oiid I have liad an opportunity since I had the 
summons to appear here to-day of communicating with several leading 
members in the profession at the CoDege of Srn^ons, and we are all of 
the same opinion, that the evil ia not so lar^e by any means as it is repre- 
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" It is now fully ascertained that the poison of the present day (true 
.-vphilis) does not give rise to the dreadful eonsequences which have 
been mentioned, when treated without mercury. . , . None of the 
serious effects that used to be so much dreaded ever appear, and even the 
trivial ones just noticed comparatively seldom present themselves. "VVe 
must, therefore, toncliide either that the virulence of the poison is 
■worn out, or that the effects formerly attributed to it depended on treats 

The British and Foreign Medtco-Ckirurgical Eeview, which 
stands far higher than any other medical journal, and is friendly 
to the Acts as applied to military and naval stations, -writes 
thus: — 

" The majority of those who have undergone the disease, thus far 
[including secondary manifestations] live as long as they could otherwise 
liave expected to live, and die of diseases with, which syphilis has no more 
to do than the man in the moon." ' , . , " Surely 455 persons suffer- 
ing from true syphilis in one form or another, in a, poor popiilafion of a 
niiUion flud a half [less than 1 in 3000] . . . cannot Tje held to be 
a proportion so large as fo call for exceptional action on the part of any 
Government." ' 
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Mr. Holmes Gootc, P.E.C.S., Surgeon and. Lecturer on Sur- 
gery afc St. Bartholomew's Hospital, says-— 

" It is a lamentable truth that the trouhlea which respectable haiii- 
working married women of the ■working class undergo are more trjiiig tci 
the health, and deti-imental to the looks, than any of ttie irregiiLirities of 
the harlot'a career." 

Agftin, it ia stated hy Mr. Eyme, Surgeon to the Dublin Loek 
Hospital, that "there is not nearly so much syphilis as there 
used to be ; " and, after describing some of the serious results 
that were once common, he adds : — " You will not sec such a 
case for years — a fact that no medical man can have failed to 
remark." Mr. W. Bums Thompson, F.B.C.S., for ten years 
head of the Edinburgh Dispensary, testifies as follows : — 

" I have had good opportunities of knowing (he prevailing diseases, and 
I can only say that the representations given by the advocates of these 
Acts are to me perfectly unintelligible ; they seem to me to be gross 
exaggerations." 

Mr. Snrgeon-Major Wyatt, of the Coldstream Guards, when 
examined by the Iwrds' Committee, stated that he quite con- 
curred with Mr. Skey. Answering question 700, he said ; — 

" The class of syphiUtio diseases which we see are of a very mild 
cliaracter ; and, in fact, none of the ravages which used formerly to be 
committed on the appearance and aspect of the men are now to be seen. 
. , . It is an undoubted fact tliat in this country and in France the 
character of the disease is much diminished in intensity. — Question 70S : 
I understand you to say, that in your opinion the venereal disease has 
generally, independent of the Act, become more mitigated, and of a milder 
type t Answer: Yes ; that is the experience of all suigeons, both civil 
and military." 

Dr. Dr, uittPresident of the Association of the Medical Officers 
of Health for London, affirmed at one of its meetings — . 
" that, speaking from thirlj-nine years' experience, he was in a position 
to say that cases of syphilis in London were rare among (he middle and 
better classes, and soon got over." 

Even Mr. Acton, a specialist to whom more than to any 
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other man the Acts arc due, admitted before the Lords' Com- 
mittee that, "the disease is milder than ifc was formerly." 

And then, most important of all, ia the testimony of Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, -vvho is recognized as the high^t authority 
on inherited syphilis, and to whose discoveries, indeed, the iden- 
tifications of syphilitic taint are mainly due. Though thus 
under a natural bias rather to OTer-estiraate than uudcr-estimate 
tlie amount of inherited syphilis, Mr. Hutchinson, while editor 
of the Brilish Medical Journal, wrote : — 

" Although there is an impression t« the contrary, yet recent dis- 
coveries and more accurate investigations, so far from extending the 
domain of syphilis as a cause of chronic disease, have decidedly tended 
to limit it ... . although we have admitted as positively syphilitic 
certain maladies of a definite kind not formerly recognized, we have ■ 

excluded a far larger number which were once under suspicion 

Vie can. identify now the subject of severe hereditary tdnt by his teeth 
and phyaognomy ; but those who believe most firmly in the value of 
tliese signs, believe also &iat Ihey are not di^layed by one in five thottsand 
(if our pqTulation. • 

Lite testimony is given by continental sui^eons, among whom 
it was long ago said by Ambrose Par6, that the disease " is evi- 
dently becoming milder every day ; " and by Auziaa Turenne, 
that " it is on the wane all over Europe." Astrnc and Diday 
concur in this statement And the latest authority on syphilis, 
Lancereaus:, whose work ia so highly valued that it has been 
translated by the Sydenham Society, asserts that : — 

" In these cases, which are far from being rare, syphilis is but an 
abortive disease ; slight and benignant, it does not leave behind any 
troublesome trace of its passage. It is impossible to lay too much stress 
u])on this point. At the present day especially, when syphilis still 
inspires exaggerated fears, it sliould be. known that this disease becomes 
i(i^[)ated completely in a great nnmbcr of cases after the cessation of 
the cutaneous eruptions, and perhaps sometimes even with tlie primary 
lesion." ' 

It will, perhaps, be remarked that these testimouies of medical 
men who, by their generally high position, or their lengthened 
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experience, or ilieir special espenence, are s i well qualified to 
judge, are selected testimonies ; and against tliem inll be set 
the testimonies of Sir James Paget, Sir W Jcnner, and Wr 
Prescotfc Hewett, who regard the evil as a very grave one 
Possibly there will bo quoted in icply an anthoritative Stite 
document, which, referring to the views of the three gentle- 
men just named as laving " the emphatic conLurrence of 
numerona practitioners," says that they ' are hardly answered 
by a few isolated opinions that the evil Las been exaggerated ' — 
a somewhat inadequate description, of the above-quoted testi- 
monies, considering not only the general weight of the names, 
but also the weight of sundry of them as those of specialists. 
To gather accurately the consensm of medical opinion would bo 
impracticable without polling the whole body of physicians and 
surgeons ; but we have a meana of judging which view most 
truly meets with " the emphatic concurrence of numerous prac- 
titioners " : that, namely, of taking a local group of medical 
men. Out of fifty-eight physicians and surgeons residing in 
N'ottinghani and its suburbs, fifty-four have pat their signatures 
to a public statement that syphilis is " very much diminished in 
frequency, and so much milder in form that we can scarcely 
recognize it as tho disease described by our forefathers," And 
among these are the medical men occupying nearly all the official 
medical positions in the town — Senior Physician to the General 
Hospital, Honorary Surgeon ditto, Surgeons to the Jail, to the, 
Greneral Dispensary, to the Free Hospital, to the Union Hospital, 
to the Lock Hospital (four in number), Medical Officers to the 
Board of Health, to the Union, to the County Asylum, &e., Ac. 
Even while I write there comes to me kindred evidence in the 
shape of a letter published in the Sritish Medical Journal for 
20th Jnly, 18?2, by Dr. Carter, Honorary Physician to the 
Liverpool Southern Hospital, who states that, after several 
dehates at the Liverpool Medical Institution, " a form of petition 
strongly condemnatory of the Acts was written out by myself, 
and ■ ... in a few days one hundred and eight signatures [of 
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medical men] were obtained." Meanwhile, he adds, "earnest 
efEorts were being made by a, nnmher of gentlemen to procure 
medical signatures to the petition in fevour of the Acts known 
as the 'London Memorial,'- — efforts which resulted in twenty- 
nine signatures only." 

Tet notwithstanding this testimony, great in quantity and 
mnch of it of the highest quality, it has been possible so to pre- 
sent the eyidenee as to produce in tbe public mind, and in tho 
Legislature, the impression that peremptory measures for dcaJing 
with a spreading pest are indispensable. As lately writes a 
Member of Parliament,—" We were assured, on what appeared 
nncxceptionable testimony, that a terrible constitutional disease 
was nndenuining the health and vigour of the nation, and 
esjwcially destroying innocent women and children." 

An.d then note the startling circnmstance that while so 
erroneous a conception of the facta may be spread abroad, there 
may, by the consequent alarm, bo produced a blindness to facts 
of the most nnqnestionable kind, estabbshed by the over-accn- 
mulating experiences of successiTe generations. Until quite 
recently, onr forms of judicial procedure embodied the principle 
that some orert injury must be com.mittcd before legal instm- 
menfalities can bo brought into play ; and conformity to this 
principle was in past times gradually brought about by efforts to 
avoid the terrific evils that otherwise arose. As a Professor of 
Jurisprudence reminds us, "the object of tbe whole complicated 
system of checks and guards provided by English law, and 
secured by a long train of constitutional conflicts, has been to 
prevent an innocent man being even momentarily treated as a 
thief, a murderer, or other criminal, on the mere alleged or real 
suspicion of a policeman." Yet now, in the state of groundless 
fright that has been got np, " the concern hitherto exhibited by 
the Legislature for the personal hberty of the meanest citizen has 
been needlessly and recklessly lost sight of."^ Itisan^jinori in- 
ference from human nature that irresponsible power is sure, on 
e of cases, to be grossly abused. The histories of all 
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nations, throngh all times, teem with, proofs tLat irresponsible 
power has tocn grossly abused. The growth. o£ representative 
govemmenta is the groivth of arrangements made to prevent 
the gross abuse of irresponsible power. Each of our political 
stm^lcs, enctiiig in a farther development of fre6 institutions, 
has been made to put an end to some particular gross abuse of 
irresponsible power. Tet the facts thmst upon us by our daily 
experiences of men, Terifying the espericnees of the whole 
human race throngboiit the past, are now tacitly denied ; and it 
is tacitly asserted that irresponsible power will not be grossly 
abused. And all because of a manufactured panic about a 
decreasing disease, which tills not one-fifteenth of the number 
tilled by scarlet ferer, and which takes ten years to destroy as 
many as diarrhtea destroys in one year. 

See, then, what we have to guard against in collecting socio- 
logical data — even data concerning the present, and, still more, 
data concerning the past. For testimonies that come down to 
us respecting bygone social states, political, religions, judicial, 
physical, moral, &c., and respecting the actions of particular 
causes on those social states, have been liable to perversions 
not simply as great, but greattr ; since while the regard for 
truth was less, there was more readiness to accept unproved 
statements. 

Even where deliberate measures are taken to obtain valid 
evidence on any political or social question raised, by summon- 
ing witnesses of all classes and interests, there is difficulty in 
getting at tho truth ; because the circumstances of the inquiry 
tend of themselves to bring into sight some kinds of evidence, 
and to keep out of sight other kinds. In illustration may ho 
quoted the following statement of Lord Lincoln on making his 
motion concerning tho enclosures of commons:— 

" Tliis I know, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, committoos 
sitting in this House on pri^-ate bills neglected the rights of the poor. 
I do aot say that they wilfully neglected those rights— far from it ; 
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but tl s I aftiini, thit thej were iieoleitBil in oonie lu^iice of the 
ccmmitteci bema; permitted to remain in ignorance of the n^hts of 
tie poor man, betanse b^ reason of his \ery poverty he is unable to 
wime up to London to fee counsel, to fio lire mtnc^* ind to urge 
his claims befire a committee of this HDUse' — Harvtaid, 1 Mav, 
1345* 

Many inflnencea of a different order but similarly fending to 
exLliide p»rticular clasaes of fat,ta pertinent to an mqniry, come 
into play Given a question at issue and it will vtiy probably 
happen that witnesses on the one «idc may by evidence of a 
CLrtam nature, endanger a system on "which they depend for the 
■whole OP for pirt of their livelihood , and by evidence of an 
opposite nature may preserve it^ By one kind of testimony they 
may offend their anperiora and risk their promotion; doing the 
reverse by another kind. Moreover, ■witnesses not thus directly 
interested are liable to be mdireitly swived by the thought that 
to name cartain facts they know ■will bring on them the ill will 
of impoitant persons m their locabty — ^ serious consideration m 
1 provintial town And while such influences strongly tend 
to bring out evidence say in support of some estabbshed 
orgamzation there may very possibiy and, indeed very pro 
bably be no organized adverse interest with abundant lesources 
whiih busies it&eit to bnng otfc a contrary class of facts— no 
OLCupatif n n danger no piomotion to be had, ni applause to be 
giined no odium to be escaped Ihe reverse miy happen 
there may bo positive eaenfiees seiious m amount to be 
made before suth ctntrary cla^s of facts can be Ir nght to 
hght And thus it may result that perfectly open and fiir 
as the mqniry seems the tircnmstames iviH insure a one aided 



A familiar plical illusion well illustrates the nature of these 
lilasiona ■ft hie h often deceive sociological inquire rs When 
sfindmg by a lake si le m the moonhght, you see stretching 
o\er the rippled surface towaids the moon, a bar of light which, 
as sho-*vn by its nearer part, consists of flashes from the sides of 
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separate wavelets. Ton walk, and the bar of light .seems to go 
with you. There are, even among the educated classes, many 
who suppose that this "bar of light has an objective existence, 
and who believe that it really moves as the observer moves — 
occasionally, indeed, as I can testify, expressing surprise at the 
fact. But, apart from the observer there exists no such bar of 
light ; nor when the observer moves is there any movement of 
this line of glittering wavelets. Ml over the dark part of the 
surface the undulations are just as bright with moonlight as 
those he sees ; but the light reflected from them does not reach 
his eyes. Thus, though there seems to be a hghting of some 
wavelete and not of the rest, and though, as the observer moves, 
other wavelets seem to become lighted that were not lighted 
before, yet both these are utterly false seemings. The simpic 
fact is, that his position in relation to certain wavelets brings 
into view their reflections of the moon's light, while it keeps out 
of view the like reflections from all other wavelets. 

Sociological evidence is largely vitiated by illusions thus 
caused. Habitually the relations of observers to the facts are 
such as make visible the special, and exceptional, and sensational, 
and leave invisible the coromon-place and uninteresting, whicli 
form the great body of the facts. And this, which is a general 
cause of deceptive appearances, is variously aided by those more 
special causes above iudicated ; which conspire to make the 
media througb which the facts are seen, transparent in respect 
of some and opaque in respect of others. 

Again, very serious perversions of evidence result from the 
unconscious confounding of observation with inference. Every- 
where, a fertile source of error is the putting down as something 
perceived what is really a conclusion drawn from something per- 
ceived ; and this ia a more than usually fertile source of error in 
Sociology. Here is an instance. 

A few years ago Dr. Stark published the results of com- 
parisons he had made between the rates of mortality among the 
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married and among the celibate : showing, as 
greater healthfalness of married life. Some criticisms made on 
Lis argument did not seriously shako it ; and he has been since 
referred to as having conclusively proved the alleged relation. 
More recently I have seen qnoted from the Medical Fress and 
Cirmlar, the following snmmary of results supposed to tell the 
same tale : — 

" M. Bertillon has made a commuaicatioii on this subject (' The 
Influence of Marriage ') to the Brussels Academy of Medicine, which lias 
been published in the Eevw Seientificpte. From 25 to 30 yeais of age the 
mortality per 1000 in France amounia to 6-2 in married men, 10-2 in 
bachelors, and 21'8 ia widows. In Brussels the mortality of married 
women is 9 per 1000, girls the same, and widows aa high as 16-0. In 
Belgium from 7 per 1000 among married men, the number rises to 
8"5 in bachelors, and 24'6 in widows. The proportion is the same in 
Holland. From 8'2 in married men, it rises to 11-7 in bachelors, and 
ie-9 in widowers, or 12-8 among married women, 8'5 in spinsters, and 
13'8 in widows. The result of all the calculations is that from 25 to 30 
yeara of age the mortality per 1000 is 4 in married men, 10'4 in 
bachelors, and 22 in widows. This beneficial influence of marriage is 
manifested at all ages, being always more strongly marked in men than 

will not dwell on the fallacy of the above conclusiona as re- 
ferring to the relative mortality of widowa^a fallacy sufficiently 
obvious to any one who thinks awhile. I will confine myself to 
the loss-conspicuous fellacy in the comparison between the 
mortalities of married and celibate, fallen into by M. BortOlon 
as well as by Xhr. Stark. Clearly aa their figures seem to furnish 
proof of some direct causal relation between marriage and 
longevity, they really furnish no proof whatever. There may 
be such a relation ; but the evidence assigned forms no warrant 
for inferring it. 

We have but to consider the circumstances which in many cases 
determine marriage, and those which in other casea prevent 
marriage, to see that the connexion which the figures apparently 
imply is not the real connexion. Where attaehments exist 
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vfhai moat frequently decliies the question for or against maiTiagc ? 
The possession of adequate means. Thougli some improYidently 
marry Tritliout means, yet it is -undcniatle that in many instances 
marriage is delayed lay the man, or forhidden by the parents, <ir 
not assented toby the woman, nntil there ia reasonable evidence 
of ability to meet the responsibilities. Now of men whose 
marriages depend on getting the needful incomes, which are the 
most likely to get the needful incomes ? The best, physically 
and mentally^the strong, the intellectually capable, the morally 
well-balanced. Often bodily vigour achieves a success, and 
therefore a revenue, which bodily weakness, nnable to bear the 
stress of competition, cannot achieve. Often Bupcrior intelli- 
gence brings promotion and increase of salary, while stupidity 
lags behind in ill-paid posts. Often caution, self-control, and 
a far-seeing sacrifice of present to future, secnre remunerative 
offices that are never given to the impulsive or the reckless. But 
what are the effects of bodily vigour, of intcDigence, of prudence, 
on longevity ; when compared with the effects of feebleness, of 
stupidity, of deficient self-control ? Obviously, the first further 
the maintenance of life, and the second tend towards premature 
death. That is, the qttalities which, on the average of cases, give 
& man an advantage in gaining the means of mairying, are the 
qualities which make bi-m likely to bo a long-fiver ; and 
conversely. 

There is even a more direct relation of the same general nature. 
In all creatures of high type, it is only when individual growth 
and development are nearly complete, that the production of new 
individuals becomes possible; and the power of producing and bring- 
ing up new individuals, is measured by the amount of vital power 
in excess of that needful for self-maintenance. The reprodnctive 
instincts, and all their accompanying emotions, become dominant 
when the demands for individual evolution are diminishing, and 
there is arising a surplus of energy which makes possible the 
rearing of offspring as well as the preservation of seK ; and, 
speaking generally, these instincts and emotiona are strong in 
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proportion as this surplAis vital energy is great. But to liavc a 
large surplus of vital energy iinplies a good organization — an 
organization likely to last long. So that, in fact, the superiority 
of pliysique which is accompanied by strength of the instincts 
and emotions causing marriage, is a superiority of physique also 
conducive to longevity. 

One further influence tells in the same direction. Marriage 
is not altogether determined hy the desires of men ; it is de- 
termined in part by the preferences of \romen. Other things 
equal, TTonien arc attracted towards men of power — physical, 
emotional, intellectual ; and obviously their freedom of choice 
leads them in many cases to toIubo inferior samples of men : 
especially the malformed, the diseased, and those who are ill- 
developed, physically and mentally. So that, in so far as marriage 
is determined by female selection, the average result on men is 
that while the best easily get wive a rt n p portion of the 
worst are left without wives. Thi nfl n o th efore, joins in 
bringing into the rants of married n n th so m st likely to be 
long-lived, and keeping in bachelo 1 1 th e 1 ast Hkely to be 
long-lived. 

In three ways, then, does that eh] ty f tranization which 

conduces to long life, also conduce to marriage. It is normally 
accompanied by a predominance of the instincts and emotions 
prompting marriage ; there goes along with it that power which 
can secure the means of making marriage practicable ; and it 
increases the probability of success in courtship. The figures 
given afford no proof that marriage and longevity are cause and 
consequence ; but they simply verify the inference which might 
be drawn d, priori, that marriage and longevity are concomitant 
results of the same cause. 

This striking instance of the way in which inference may bo 
mistaken for fact, will serve as a warning against another of the 
dangers that awa.it ns in dealing "with sociological data. Sta- 
tistics having shown that married men live longer than single 
men, it seems an irresistible implication that married life is 
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healthier than single life. And >tt we t.eo tiiat the implicatifin 
is not at all irresistible : thong-h <iTich a connexion miy exist, it 
is not demonstrated by the evidence assigned Jndgc, then, how 
difB-Cult it must be, aniong eocial phenomena that have more 
entangled dependencies, io distmgnish between the seeming 
relations and the real relations. 

Once more, we aro liable to bo led away by superficial, trivial 
facts, from the deep-seated and really-important facts they 
indicate. Always the details of social life, the interesting events, 
the curious things which serve for gossip, 'will, if we allow them, 
hide from us the vital connexions and the vital actions nnder- 
neath. Every social phenomenon results from an immense 
aggregate of general and special causes ; and we may either 
take the phenomenon itself as intrinsically momentous, or may 
take it along with other phenomena, as indicating some incon- 
spicuous truth of real significance. Let us contrast the two 
courses. 

Some months ago a correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Calcutta, said : — 

" The Calcutta Univeisitj examinations of any year would supply 
curious material for reflection on the value of our educational systems. 
The prose test in the entrance examination this year includes Ivanhoe. 
Here are a few of the answers which I have picked up. The spelling is 
bad, but that I have not cared to give : — 

" Question :— ' Dapper man I ' (Answer 1.) ' Man of superfluous 
knowledge.' (A. 2.) 'Mad.' (Q.) 'Democrat?' (A. 1.) 'Petti- 
coat Govenmient.' (A. 2,) ' Witchcraft.' (A, 3.) ' Half turning of 
the horse.' (Q.) 'Bahyloniah jaigoni ' (A. 1.) 'A vessel made at 
Babylon.' (A. 2.) ' A kind of drink made at Jerusalem.' (A. 3,) 
' A kind of coat worn by Babylonians.' (Q.) ' Lay brother 1 ' (A. 1.) 
'A hiahop.' (A, 2.) 'A step-brother.' (A. 3.) 'A scholar of tlio 
same godfather.' (Q.) ' Sumpter mulel' (A.) 'A stubborn Jew.' 
(Q.) ' Biliotta-looking fellow!' (A. 1.) 'A man of strict chamcter.' 
{A. 2.) 'A person having a nose like the hill of an eagle.' (Q.) 
'Cloister!' (A.) ' A kind of shell.' (Q.) ' Tavern politicians ! ' 
(A. 1.) ' Politicians in cliarge of the alebouse.' (A. 2.) 'Mere vulgars.' 
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(A. 3,) 'Managers of the priestly church,' (Q.) ' A pair of oast-off galli- 
gaskins T (A.) "Tivo gallons of wine.' 

Tho fact here drawn attention to aa significant, is, that those 
Hindu youths, during their matriculation examination, hetrayod 
so much ignorance of tho meaning of words and expressions 
contained in an English work they had. read. And the intended 
implication appears to be that they were proved unfit to begin 
their college careers. If, now, instead of accepting that which 
is presented to us, we look a little below it, that which may 
strike us is the amazing folly of an examiner who proposes to 
test the fitness of youths for commencing their higher education, 
by seeing how mneh they know of the technical terms, cant- 
phrases, slang, and even extinct slang, talked by the people of 
another nation. Instead oE the unfitness of the boys, which is 
pointed out to us, we may see rather the unfitness of those con- 
cerned in educating them. 

If, again, not dwelling on the particular fact underlying the 
one offered to our notice, we consider it along with others of the 
same class, our attention is arrested by the general fact that 
examiners, and espocially those appointed under recent systems 
of adniinistratioB, habitually put questions of which a large pro- 
portion are utterly inappropriate. As I learn from his son, one 
of our judges not long since found himself unable to answer an 
examination-papor that had been laid before law-students. A 
well-known Greek scholar, editor of a Greek play, who was ap- 
pointed examiner, found that the examination-paper set by his 
predecessor was too difficolb for him. Mr. Froude, in his in- 
augural address at St. Andrews, describing a paper set by an 
examiner in English history, said, " I could myself have answered 
two questions out of a dozen." And I learn from Mr, G. H. Lewes 
that he conld not give replies to the questions on Engiisb litera- 
ture which the Civil Service examiners had put to his son. 
Joining which testimonies with kindred ones coming from 
students and professors on all sides, we find the really-n of e worthy 
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thing to bo that examiners, instead of setting questions fit for 
students, set questions Tvhich make manifest their own extensive 
learning. Especiall;? if they are yonng, and have repntations to 
make or to justify, thej" seize the occasion for displaying their 
erudition, regardless of the interests of those they examine. 

If we look through this more significant and general fact fur 
tho still deeper fact it grows out of, there arises before us the 
question — -Who examines the esaminers ? How happens it tliat 
men competent in their special knowledge, but so incompetent in. 
their general judgment, should occupy the places they do? 
This prevailing faultincss o£ the examiners shows conclusively 
that the administration is faulty at its centre. Somewhere or 
other, the power of ultimate decision is exercised by those wlio 
are unfit to exercise it. If the examiners of the examiners were 
set to fill up an examination-paper which had for its suljject 
tlie right conduct of examinations, and the proper qualifica- 
tions for examiners, there would come out very unsatisfactory 



Having seen through the small detailo and tht ^^lder ficts 
down to these deeper facts, we may, en ctntempliting them 
perceive that these, too, are not the deepe'-t or most significant 
It becomes clear that those Laving supreme authority suppose, as 
men in general do, that the sole essential thing fur a teather or 
examiner is complete knowledge of that which he has to teach, 
or respecting which he has to examine. Whereas a co-essential 
thing is a knowledge of Psychology ; and especially that part of 
Psychology which deals with, the evolution o£ the faculties. 
Unless ether 1 y sj e ' 1 sfu ly or bj da'ly observation and quick 
ins ght he hsts gained in approxunately-true conception of how 
minds peree ve and reflect an 1 generalize, and by what pro- 
cesvea their leas grow fr m c n lete to abstract, and from 
R mple to con jl x n one is compete t to give lessons that will 
effect ally tea h or to ask q est on? which will effectually 
mca tire the efti en y f t a 1 ng Further, it becomes 

ma fcst th t n comm th the public, those in authority 
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assume that the goodness of education, is to bo tested by the 
quantity of knowledge acquired. Whereas it ia to be much more 
truly tested by the capacity for naing knowledge— by the extent 
to which the knowledge gained has been turned into faculty, so 
as to be available both for the pnrpoBea of life and for the pur- 
poses of independent investigation. Though there is a growing 
consciousness that a mass of unorganized information is, after 
all, of little valne, and that there is more value in less informa- ■ 
tion well- organized, yet the significant truth ia that this con- 
sciousness has not got itself officially embodied ; and that our 
educational administration is working, and will long continno to 
work, in pursuance of a crude and out- worn belief. 

As here, then, so in other cases meeting us in the present and 
all through the past, wo have to contend with the difficulty that 
the greater part of the evidence supplied to ns as of chief interest 
and importance, ia of value only for what it indicates. We have 
to resist the temptation to dwell on those trivialities which make 
up nine-tenths of our records and histories ; and which are 
worthy of attention solely becaiise of the things they indirectly 
imply or the things tacitly abserted aloujf with them 

Beyond those vitiations of evidence duo to randoni observa- 
tions, to the subjective states of the observer's, to their enthu- 
siasms, or prepossessions, or self interests— beyond those aritmg 
trom the general tendency to set down as a fact ob'ierved 
what is leally an inference from an observatnn, and also 
those arising fiom the general tendency to omit the dissection 
by which small surface results are traced to large interior 
causes , there come tho^-e vitiations of evidence confequtnt 
on its diatiibution in Space Of wh'itever class, pohtical, 
moral, religions, commercial, Ac, may be the phenomena \,e 
have to consider, a society piesents them in so diSused and 
multitudinous a way, and under such various relations to us, 
that the conceptions we can frame aie at best cstiemoly made- 
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Consider how impossible ifc is truly to conceive so reLatively- 
eimple a thing as the territory ■which a society covers. Even by 
the aid of maps, geographical and geological, slowly elaborated by 
multitudcsof surveyors— even by the aid of descriptions of towns, 
counties, mountainous and rural districts — even by the aid of such 
persona] examinations as we have made hero and there in journeys 
daring life ; we can reach nothing approaching to a true idea of the 
. actual surface— arable, grass-covered, wooded ; flat, undulating, 
rocky ; drained by rills, brooks, and slow rivers ; sprinkled with 
cottages, farms, villas, cities. Iniaginatioii simply rambles hither 
and thither, and fails utterly to frame a,n adequate thought of 
the whole. How then shall wo framo an adequate thonght of a 
difEnsod moral feeling, of an intellectual state, of a commercial 
activity, pervading this territory ; unaided by maps, and aided 
only by the careless statements of careless observers P Respect- 
ing most of the phenomena, as displayed by a nation at largo, 
only dim apprehensions are possible; and how untrustworthy 
they are, is shown by every parliamentaiy debate, by every day's 
newspapers, stnd by every e'v ening's conveisation^i, which seve- 
rally disclose qnite conflicting estimates. 

See how various are the fctatement'^ made respecting any 
nation in its character and actions by cich traveller visiting it 
There is a story, apt if not true, of a, Frenchman who, having 
heen three weeks here, proposed to write a book on England , 
who, after three months, found that he was not quite ready , and 
who, after three yean, concluded that ho knew nothing about it 
And every one who looks back and compares his early impres- 
sions respecting states of things m his own soLiety with the 
impressions he now has, wiH sec how erroneous 'wcio the beliefs 
once so decided, and how piobablo it is that even his rcviaed 
beliefs are but partially true. On remembering how wrong he 
was in his pre-conceptions of the people and the life in some un- 
visited part of the kingdom — on remembering how different 
from those he had imagined, were the characters he actually 
found in certain alien classes and along with certain alien creeds ; 
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lie ■will see Iiow greatly tliia wide diffusion of social facta impedus 
tme appreciation of them. 

Moreover, there are illusioBS consequent on Tvliat we may call 
moral perspective, which we do not habitually correct in thought 
as we correct in perception the illusions of physical perspective. 
A small ohject close to, occupies a larger visnal area than a 
mountain afar off; but here our well-oi^nized experiences 
enable us instantly to rectify a false inference suggested by the 
subtended angles. Ko Eneh prompt rectification for the per- 
spective is made in sociological observations, A small event 
next door, producing a larger impression than a great event in 
another country, is over-estimated. Conclusiona prematniely 
drawn from social experiences daily occurring around us, are 
dlfilcnli to displace by clear proofs that elsewhere wider social 
experiences point to opposite conclusions. 

A further great difG.ctdfcy to which we arc thus introduced is, 
that the comparisons by which alone wo can finally establish 
relations of cause and effect among social phenomena, can rarely 
be made between cases in all respects fit for comparison. Every 
society differs specifically, if not generically, from every other. 
Hence it is a peculiarity of the Social Science that parallels 
drawn between different societies, do not afford grounds for 
decided conclusions — will not, for instance, show us with cer- 
tainty, what is an essential phenomenon in a given society and 
what is a non-essential one. Biology deals witb numerous indi- 
viduals of a species, and with many species of a genus, and by 
comparing them can see what traits are specifically constant and 
what generically constant ; and the lite holds more or less with 
the other concrete sciences. But comparisons between societies, 
among which we may almost say that each individual is a species 
by itself, yield much less definite results ; the necessary cha- 
racters are not thus readily distinguishable from the accidental 
characters. 

So that even supposing we have perfectly- valid data for our 
sociological generalizations, there still lies before us the difficulty 
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that, tlicse data arf, in many cases, so multitudinous and diffused 
tliat we cannot adequately consolidate ttem into trae concep- 
tions ; the additional difficulty that tto moral perspcctiTe under 
■which they are presented, can scarcely ever be so allowed for as 
tu secure true ideas of proportions ; and the further difficulty 
that comparisons of our vague and incorrect conceptions con- 
cerning one society with our kindred conceptions concerning 
another society, have always to he taken witli the qualifica- 
tion that the comparisons arc only partially justifiable, because 
the compared things are only partially alike in their other 
traits. 

An objective difficulty, even greater still, which the Social 
Science presents, arises from the distribution of its facts in 
Time, Those who look on a society as either supernaturally 
created or created by Acts of Parliament, and who consequently 
consider successive stages of its existence as having no necessary 
dependence on one another, will not be deterred from drawing 
poHtical conclusions from passing facts, by a consciousness of 
the slow genesis of social phenomena. But those who have 
risen to the belief that societies are evolved in structure and 
function, as in growth, will be made to hesitate on contemplating 
the long unfolding through which early causes work out late 
results. 

Even true appreciation of the snccessive facts -which an indi- 
vidual life presents, is generally hindered by inability to grasp 
the gradual processes by which nltimato effects are produced ; 
a"* we may see m tbo f oohsh mother who, yielding to her perverse 
"hild, g^ma the immediate benefit of peace, and cannot foresee 
the evil of chionn^ di'^sension which her pohcy will hereafter 
bring about And in the hfe of a nation, which, if of high type, 
lasts at least i hundred m.diYidual lives, correct estimation of 
results IS still more hmdered by this immense duration of the 
actions through which antecedents bring their consequents. 
In judjjin!^ of pohticil guod and evil, the average legislator 
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tliinlcs much after tlio manner of the mother dealing with the 
spoiled child : if a course is productive of immediate beaefit, 
that is considered sufficient justification. Quite recently an in- 
quiry has been made into the resnlta of an administration which 
liad been in action some five years only, with the tacit assump- 
tion that supposing the results were proved good, the administra- 
tion would be justified. 

And yet to those who look into the records of the past not to 
revel in narratives of battles or to gloat over court- scandals, but 
to find how institutions and laws have arisen and how they have 
worked, there is no truth more obvious than that generation 
after generation must pass before the outcome of an action that 
has been set up can be seen. Take the example furnished us by 
our Poor Laws, When villeiuago had passed away and serfs 
were no longer maintained by their owners — when, in the ab- 
sence of any one to control and take care of serfs, there prose an 
increasing class of mendicants and " sturdy rogues, preferring 
robbery to labour" — when, in Richard the Second's time, autho- 
rity over such was given to justices and sheriffs, out of which 
there presently grew the binding of servants, labourers, and 
beggars, to their respective localities — when, to meet the case of 
beggars, " impotent to serve," the people of the districts in which 
they were found, wore made in some measure responsible for 
them (so re-introducing in a more general form the feudal 
arrangement of attachment to the soil, and reciprocal claim, on 
the soil) ; it was not suspected that the foundations were laid for 
a system which would, in after times, bring about a demoraliza- 
tion threatening general ruin When, in subsef[uent centuries, 
to meet the evils of again-incroasing vagrancy which punishment 
failed to repress, these measures, re-enacted with modifications, 
ended in making the people of each pin^h chargeable with the 
maintenance of their poor, while it re-established the severest 
penalties on vagabondaiife, even to death vnthout benefit of 
cleigy, no one e\ei anticipated that whde the penal elements of 
this legislation would by and by become ao mollified as to have 
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little practical effect in checking idleness, the accompanying 
arrangements Tvould eventnally take such forms as immensely 
to encourage idleness. Neither legislators nor others foresaw 
that in 230 years the poor's-rate, having grown to seyen millions, 
would become a public spoil of which we read that— 

" The ignorant believed it an, inexhaustible fund wliioli belonged to 
them. To obtain their share the bnitid hnUied the administrators, the 
profligate esdiibited their bastards which must be fed, the idle folded their 
arms and waited fill they got it ; ignorant boys and girls married upon 
it i poachers, thieves, and prostitutes, extorted it by intimidation ; comi- 
try justices lavished it for popularity, and guardians for convenience. 
. . . Better men sank down among the worse ; tlie rate-paying cot- 
tager, after a vain struggle, went to the pay-table to seek relief ; the 
modest girl might starve while her bolder neighbour received Is. 6i. per 
week for eveiy illegitimate child." 

As sequences of the law of Elizabeth, no one imagined that, in 
rural districts, farmers, becoming chief administrators, wonld 
pay part of their men's wages out of the rates (so taxing the rest 
of the ratepayers for the cultivation of their fields) ; and that 
this abnormal relation of master and man would entail bad culti- 
vation. No one imagined that, to escape poor's-rates, landlords 
would avoid building cottages, and would even clear cottages 
away: so causing over- crowding, with consequent evils, bodily 
and mental. Ko one imagined that workhouses, 30 called, would 
becom.e places for idling in ; and places where married couples 
would display their "elective afBnities" time after time.'" Yet 
these, and detrimental results which it wonld take pages to enn- 
merate, culminating in that general result most detrimental of 
all — helping the worthless to multiply at the expense of the 
worthy — finally came out of nieasures taken ages ago merely to 
mitigate certain immediate evils. 

Is it not obvious, then, that only in the course of those long 
periods required to mould national characters and habits and 
sentiments, ^^tU the truly-important results of a public policy 
show themselves ? Let us consider the question a little 
further. 
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In a society living, growing, dianging, eveiy new factor be- 
comes a permanent force ; modifying more or less the direction 
of movement detennined by the aggregate of forces. Never 
simple and direct, bnt, by the co-operation of so many causes, 
made irregnlar, involved, and always rbythmical, the course of 
social cbango cannot bo judged of in its general direction by 
inspecting any small portion of it. Each action will inevitably 
be followed, after a while, by some direct or indirect reaction, 
and this again by a re-reaction ; and antU the successive effects 
have shown ttemselves, no one can say Low the total motion 
■will be modified. You must compare positions at great distances 
from one another in time, before you can perceive rightly whither 
things are tending. Even so simple a thing as a curve o£ single 
curvature cannot have its nature determined unless there is a 
considerable length of it. See here these four points close 
together. The curve passing through them may be a circle, an 
ellipse, a parabola, an hyperbola ; or it may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. Let the points be farther apart, and it becomes 
possible to form some opinion of the nature of the curve — it is 
obviously not a circle. I«t tbem be more remote still, and it 
may be seen tliat it is neither an ellipse nor a parabola. And 
when the distances are relatively great, the mathematician can 
say with certainty what curve alone will pass through them all. 
Surely, then, in such complez and slowly-evolving movements as 
those of a nation's life, all the smaller and greater rhythms of 
which fall witiin cortain general directions, it is impossible that 
such general directions can be traced by looking at stages that 
are close togetheiv— it is impossible that the effect wrought on 
any general direction by some additional force, can be truly com- 
puted from observations extending over but a few years, or but a 
few generations. 

For, in the case of these most-involved of ail movements, there 
ifl the difheuliy, paralleled in no other movements (being only 
approached in those of individna! evolution), that each new 
factor, besides modifying in an immediate way the course of a 
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mOTemont, modifies it also in a remote way, by changing the 
amounts and directions of all other factors. A fresh influence 
brought into play on a society, not only affects its members 
directly in their acta, but also indirectly in their characters. 
Continning to work on their characters generation after genera- 
tion, and altering by inheritance the feehngs ■which they bring 
into social life at large, this influence altera the intensities and 
bearings of all other influences throughont the society. By 
slowly initiating modifications of nature, it brings into play 
forces of many kinds, incalculable in their strengths and tenden- 
cies, that act without regard to the original influence, and may 
cause quite opposite effects. 

Fully to exhibit thii objective difficulty, and to show more 
clearly still how important it is to take as data for sociological 
conclusions, not the brief sequences, but the sequences that 
extend over centuries or are traceable througbout civilization, let 
US draw a lesson from a trait which all regulative agencies in all 
nations have displayed. 

The original meaning of human sacrifices, otherwise tolerably 
clear, becomes quite clear on finding that wtcre caunibaliBm is 
still rampant, and where the largest consumers of human flesh are 
the chiefs, these chiefs, undergoing apotheosis when they die, are 
bejieved thereafter to feed on the souls of the departed—the 
souls being regarded as duplicates equally material with the 
bodies they belong to. And should any doubt remain, it must 
be dissipated by the accounts we have o£ the ancient Mexicans, 
whose priests, when war had not lately furnished a victim, com- 
plained to the king that the god was hungry ; and who, when a 
victim was sacrificed, offered his heart to the idol (bathing its 
lips with his blood, and even putting portions of the heart into 
his month), and then cooked and ate the rest of the body them- 
selves. Here the fact to which attention is drawn, and which 
various civilizations show us, is that the sacrificing of prisoners 
or others, once a general usage among cannibal ancestry, coa- 
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tiniies as an ecflosiaatiL'al usatre long after having died out in the 
ordinary life of a society. Two facts, closely allied ■with this 
fact, have like general implieatiuns. Cutting implements of 
stone remain in use fur sacrificial purposes when implements of 
bronze, and oven oi iron, are used for all other purposes : the 
Hebrews are commanded in Dcuteionomy to build altars of stone 
■without using iron tools ; the high priest of Jupiter at Rome 
■was shaved with a bronze knife. Further, the primitive method 
of obtaining lire by the friction of pieces of wood, survives in 
rcligioua ceremonies ages after its abandonment m the household ; 
and even no'w, among the Hindus, the flame for the altar ia 
kindled by the " fire drill." These are striking instances of the 
pertinacity with which the oldest part of the regulative organiza- 
tion maintains its original traits in the teeth of influences that 
modify things around it. 

The like holds in respect of the language, spoken and ■srritten, 
which it employs. Among the Egyptians the most ancient form 
of hieroglyphics was retained for saered records, when more 
developed forms were adopted for other purposes. The continued 
use of Hebrew for religious services among the Jews, and the 
continued use of Latin for the Roman Catholic service, show na 
how strong this tendency Ls, apart from the particular creed. 
Among ourselves, too, a less dominant ecclesiasticism exhibits a 
kindred trait. The English of the Bible is of an older stylo 
than the English of the date at which the translation was made : 
and in the church service various words retain obsolete mean- 
ings, and others are pronounced in obsolete ■ways. Even the. 
typography, with its illuminated letters of the rubric, shows traces 
of the same tendency ; while Puseyites and ritualists, aiming to 
reinforce ecclesiasticism, betray a decided leaning towards archaic 
print, as well as archaic ornaments. In the (esthetic direction, 
indeed, their movement hasbroughtback the most primitive type 
of sculpture for monumental pni'poses ; as may be seen in Cantor- 
bury Cathedral, whore, in two new monuments to ecclesiastics, 
one being Archbishop Sumner, the robed figures recline on their 
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Inck'. With, hands joined after the manner of the mailed tnighta 
on cirly tombs— pi escntmg complete symmetry of attituile, 
which jij a, distinctive tint of barbaric art, as shown by every 
child s drawmg of a man and every idol carved by a savage. 

A conscious as well as an unconscious adhesion to the old 
m nsage and doctrine i\, shown. Not only among Roman 
Catholics but ammg many Protestants, to ascertain what the 
Fathers said, is to ascertain what should bo believed. In the 
pending controveisy alw ut the Athanasian Creed, wc see how 
mu(,h authoiity attaches to an antique document. The anta- 
gonism between Convocation and the laymembcrs of the Clinrch 
— the one as a body wishing to retain the cursing clauses and the 
other to exclude them — further shows that official Protestantism 
adheres to antiquity much luore than non-official Protestantism : 
a contrast equally displayed not long since between the opinions 
of the lay part and the clerical part of the Protestant Irish Chareh. 

Throughout political organizations the like tendency, though 
less dominant, is very strong. The gradual establishment of 
law by the consolidation of custom, is the formation of some- 
thing fixed in the midst of things that are changing ; and, 
regarded under its most general aspect as the agency which 
maintains a permanent order, it is in the very natnre of a State- 
organiaation to bo relatively rigid. Tiio way in which primitivo 
principles and practices, no longer fully in force among indi- 
viduals roled, survive m the actions of ruling «igcnts, is curiously 
illustrated by the long retmtion between nobles of a right of 
feud after it had been disallowed between citizens Chief 
■vassalb, too, retained this powei to secure justice for themselves 
after smallei vassals lost it not only was a right of war with 
one anothei recognized, but also a light of defence against the 
kmg Am i we see that c\en now, m the dealings between 
Governments, armed foice to lemedy injuries is still employed, 
as it originally was between all individuals As bearing in the 
same dirtction. it is signihcmt that the right ot trial by battle, 
which was a regulated form of the aboriginal eystem under 
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which mon administereii jiiflticc ia their own cases, survived 
among the roling classca when no longer legal among inferior 
classes. Even on behalf of religious communities judicial duels 
were fought. Here the thing it concerns ns to note is that the 
system of fighting in person and fighting hj deputy, when no 
longer otherwise lawful, was retained, artually or formally, ia 
various parte of the regulative organization. Up to the reign 
of George III., trial hy hattle could be claimed as an alternative 
of trial by jury. Duels continued till quite recently between 
members of the ruling classes, and especially Iwtweeri officers ; 
and even now in Continental armies duelling is not only recog- 
nized as proper, but is, in some cases, imperative. And then, 
showing most strikingly how these oldest usages survive longest^ 
in connexion with the oldest part of the governing organization, 
we have had in the coronation cerem.ony, up to modern tim.es, » 
champion in armour uttering by herald a challenge to all comers 
on behalf of the monarch. 

If, from the agencies by which law is enforced, wo pass to legal 
forms, language, documents, &c., the like tendency is everywhere 
conspicuous. Parchment is retained for law-deeds though paper 
lias replaced it for other purposes. The form of writing is an 
old form. I^tin and Norman-French terms are still in use 
for legal purposes, though not otherwise in nse ; and even old 
English words, such as " seize," retain in Law, meanings which 
they have lost in current speech. In the execution of docu- 
ments, too, the same truth is illustrated ; for the seal, which was 
originally the signature, continues, though the written signature 
now practically replaces it — -nay, we retain a symbol of the 
symbol, as may be seen in every share-transfer, where there is a 
paper-wafer to represent the seal. Even still more antique usages 
survive in legal transactions ; as in the form extant in Scotland 
of handing over a portion of rock when an estate is sold, which 
evidently answers to the ceremony among the ancient nations of 
sending earth and water as a sign of yielding territory. 

From the working of State- departments, too, many kindred 
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illustrations migtt be given. Even under tlie peremptory re- 
quirements of national safety, the flint-lock for m^iskets was but 
tardily replaced by the percussion-lock ; and the rifle had been 
commonly in use for sporting purposes generations before it came 
into more than sparing use for military purposes. Book-keeping 
by double entry had long been permanently established in the 
mercantile Tvorld before it superseded book-keeping by single entry 
in Government offices r its adoption dating back only to 1834, 
when a still more antique system of keeping accounts by notches 
cut on sticks, was put an end to by the conflagration that resulted 
from the burning of the Exchequer-tallies. 

The like holds with apparel, in general and in detail. Cocked 
hats are yet to be seen on the Leads of officers. An extinct form 
of dress still holds its ground as the Court-dress ; and the sword 
once habitually worn by gentlemen has become the dress-sword 
worn only on State-occasions. Everywhere offieiaUsra has its 
estabhshed uniforms, ■which may be traced back to old fasliions 
that have disappeared from ordinary life. Some of these antique 
articles of costume we see surmounting the heads of judges ; 
others there are which still hang round the necks of the clergy ; 
and others which linger on the legs of bishops. 

Thus, from the use of a flint-knife by the Jews for the reli- 
gious ceremony of circumcision, down to the pronunciation of 
the terminal syllable of the prjeterite in our Church-serricey 
down to the oyez shouted in a law-court to secure attention, down 
to the retention of epaulets ftir officers, and down to the Norman- 
French words in which the royal assent is given, this persistence 
is everywhere traceable. And when wo flnd this persistence 
displayed through all ages in all departments of the regulative 
organization,— when wo see it to bo the natural accompanim.ent 
of the function of that organization, which is essentially restrain- 
ing — when we estimate the future action of the organization in 
any case, by observing the general sweep of its curve through- 
out long periods of the past ; we shall see how misleading may 
be the concltisionB drawn from recent facts taken by themselves. 
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Where the regulative oj^anization is anywhere made to under- 
take additional functions, wo shall not form sanguine antii.'ipa- 
tions on the strength of immediato results of the desired kind ; 
but we shali snspect that after the phase of eaj'ly activity has 
passed hy, the plasticity of the new structure ■will rapidly 
diminish, the characteristic t-endency towards rigidity will show 
itself, and m place of expansive effect there wiU come a restric- 
tive effect. 

The reader -will now understand more clearly the meaning of 
tho assertion that true conceptions of sociological changes aie to 
be reached only by contemplating their slow genesis through 
(.entunei, and that basing inferences on results shown m short 
periods, la as illusory as would be judgmg of the Earth's 
curvature hy observing whether we are walkmg up or d iwn 
hill After retoa^mzmg whith truth he will peiceive how 
great la another of the obbtatles in the way of the &oi,ial 



" But docs not all this prove too much ? If it is so difficult to 
get sociological evidence that is not vitiated by the subjective 
states of the witnesses, by their prejudices, enthusiams, interests, 
&c.— if where there is impartial examination, the conditions to 
the inquiry are of themselves so apt to falsify the result — if there 
is so general a proneness to assert as facts observed what were 
really inferences from observations, and so great a tendency also 
to be blinded by exterior trivialities to interior essentials— if even 
where aiccurate data are accessible, their multitudinonsnesa and 
diffusion in Space make it impracticable clearly to graap them 
aa wholes, while their imfolding in Time is so slow that ante- 
cedents and consequents cannot bo mentally represented in their 
trne relations ; is it not manifestly impossible that a Social 
Science can be framed ? " 

It must be admitted that the array of objective difficulties 
thus brought together is formidable ; and were it the aim of the 
Social Science to draw quite special and definite conclusions, 
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which must depend for their truth upon exact data acLurately 
co-ordinated, it woald obviously have to be abandoned. But 
itere are certain classes of general facts whith remain after all 
errors in detail, however produced, have been allowed for. 
Whatever conflicts there may be among accounts of events that 
occurred during feudal ages, comparison of them brings out the 
incontestable tmth that there vms a Feudal System. By their 
implications, chronicles and laws indicate the traits of this 
system ; and on putting side by side narratives and document'! 
written, not to tell ua about the Feudal Sy&tem but for quito 
other purposes, we get tolerably clear ideas of these traits in 
their essentials — ideas made clearer still on collating the evidence 
furnished by different contemporary societies. Similarly through- 
out. By mating due use not so much of that which pa^t and 
present witnesses intend to tell na, as of that which they tell us 
by implication, it is possible to collect data for inductions re- 
specting social structures and functions in their origin and 
development : the obataclea which arise in the disentangling of 
sncb data in the case of any particular society, being mostly 
eurmoantable by the help of the comparative method. 

UTeverthoIoBs, the difficulties above enumerated must be ever 
present to us. Throughout, we have to depend on testimony; 
and in every case we bave to beware of the many modes in which 
evidence may be vitiated— have to estimate its worth when it 
has bpen discounted in various ways ; and have to take care that 
our conclusions do not depend on any particular class of facta 
gathered from any particular place or time. 
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CHAPTER VL 

GUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES — INTELLECTUAL. 

If you. watcli the management of a cLild by a mother of small 
(opacity, you may be struck by the inability she betraya to 
imagine the child's thoughts and feelings. Full of energy which 
he must expend in some way, and eager to see everything, her 
little boy is every moment provoking her by bis restlessness. 
The occasion is perhaps a railway journey. Now he strives to 
look out of the mudow; and now, when, forbidden to do that, 
climbs on the seats, or meddles with the small luggage. " Sit 
still," " Get down, I tell you," " Why can't you be quiet ? " axo 
the commands and expostulationa she utters from minute to 
minnte — partly, no donbt, to prevent the discomfort of fellow- 
passengers?'' But, as you wUl see at times when no such motiyo 
comes into play, she endeavours to reprtss these childish activi- 
ties mainly out of regard for what she thinks propriety, and 
docs it without any adequate recognition of the penalties she 
inflicts. Thongh she herseH Kvedthroaghthis phase of extreme 
curiosity — this early time when almost every object passed has 
the charm of novelty, and when the overflowing energies 
generate a painful irritation, if pent up ; yet now she cannot 
believe how keen ia the desire for seeing which she balks, and 
how difScnlfc is the maintenance of that quietude on which she 
insists. Conceiving her child's consciousness in terms of her 
own consciousness, and feeling how easy ii is to sit still and not 
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look OTtfc of the wmdow, sho ascribes liis behaviour to mere 
perrersity. 

I recall this and kindred cases to the reader's mind, for the 
purpose of exemplifying a necessity and a difficnlty. The neces- 
sity is that in dealing with other beings and interpreting their 
actions, we mnat represent their thoughts and feelings in terms 
of our own. The dif&cnity is thai in so representing them wo 
can never be more than partially right, and are frequently very 
■wTong. The conception which, any one frames o£ another's 
mind, is inevitably more or less after the pattern of his own 
mind — is autom.orphic ; and in proportion as the mind of which 
he has to frame a conception differs from his own, his antomor- 
phic interpretation is likely to be wide of the truth. 

That measuring other person's actions by the standards onr 
own fhonghts and feelings furnish, often causes miaconstrnction, 
is a, remark familiar even to the vulgar. But while am.ong 
members of the same society, having natures nearly akin, it j.s 
seen that antomorphio explanations are often erroneous, it is not 
seen with due clearness bow muck more erroneous such explana- 
tions commonly are, when the actions are those of men of 
another race, to whom the kinship in nature is comparatively 
remote. We do, indeed, perceive this, if the interpretations are 
not our own ; and if both the interpreters and the interpreted 
are mentally alien to us. When, as in early English literature, 
wo find Greek history conceived in terms of feudal institutions, 
and the heroes of antiquity spoken of aa princes, knights, and 
squires, it becomes clear that the ideas coneeming ancient 
civilization must have been utterly wrong. When wo find Virn-il 
named, in Teligious stories of the middle {^es aa one among the 
prophets who visited the cradle of Christ — when an illustrated 
psalter gives scenes from the life of Christ in which there 
repeatedly figures a castle with a portcullis— when even the 
crucifixion is described by Langland in the language of chivalry, 
so that the man who pierced Christ's side with a apear is cim- 
sideredaaa knight who disgraced hi.s knighthood' — when wo 
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read of the Crusaders calling themselTes " vassals of Christ;" 
we need no further proof that by eanying their own sentiments 
and ideas to the interpretation of soeial arrangemente and trans- 
actions among the Jews, ottr ancestors were led into absurd mis- 
conceptions. But -vre do not recognize the fact that in virtue of 
the same tendency, we are ever framing conceptions which, if not 
so grotesquely untrue, are yet very wide of the truth. How 
difficult it is to imagine mental states remote from our own so 
correctly tliat we can undersland how they issue in individual 
actions, and consequently in social actions, an instance will make 
manifest. 

The feeling of vague wonder with which he received his first 
lessons in the Greek mythology, will most likely he dimly 
remembered by every reader. If not in words, still inarticu- 
lately, there passed through him the thought that faith in such 
stories was unaccountable. AVhen, afterwards, he read in books 
of travels details of the amazing superstitions of savages, there 
was joined with a sense of the absurdity of these snperstitions, 
much astonishment at their acceptance by any human beings, 
however ignorant or stupid. Such, beliefs as that the people of 
a neighbouring tribe had descended from ducks, that rain fell 
when certain deities began to spit on the Etu^h, that the island 
lived upon had been pulled np from the bottom of the ocean by 
one of their god.'^, whose hook got fast when he was fishing — 
these, and countless beliefs equally laughable, seemed to imply 
an irrationality near to insanity. He interpreted them automor- 
phicaUy — carrying with him not simply his own faculties 
developed to a stage of complexity considerably beyond that 
reached by the faculties of the savage, font also the modes of 
thinking in which ho was brought up, and the stock of informal 
tion he had acquired. Probably it has never since occun'ed to 
him to do otherwise. Even if ho now attempts to see things 
from the savage's point of view, he most likely fails entirely ; 
and if he succeeds at all, it is but partially. Yet only by seeing 
things as the savage sees them can his ideas be understood, his 
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behaviour ncfounkd f r and the resultmi^ siciil pliti 
explained Thcsi apparently strange supcr&tit ons aie qaitc 
natural — quite rational m, a ceitam sense, m their resiective 
times and places The laws of intellectual action are tht, &iine 
for civilized and uncivilized The diffeieme between tivilizcd 
and nncivihzed is in complexity of faculty and m amount of 
knowledge aecumulatcd and generalized Given reflective 
powers developed only 1 3 thtt lower degree jn which they .ire 
possessed by the aboriginal man— given, his small stock of ideas, 
collected in a narrow area of space, and not added to by records 
extending through time— given, hia impulsive nature incapable 
of patient inquiry ; and these seemingly-monstrous stories of his 
become in reality the most feasible explanations ho can find of 
surrounding things. Yet even after concluding that this must 
be so, it is not easy to think from the savage's sbind-poict, 
clearly eaongh to follow the effects of his ideas on his acts, 
through all the relations of life, social and other. 

A. parallel difficulty stands in the way of rightly conceiving 
character remote from our own, so as to sec bow it issues in con- 
duct. We may best recognize our inability in this respect, by 
observing the converse inability of other races to understand our 
characters, and the acts they prompt. 

" Wondcrl'ul are the works of Allah ! Behold ! That Frank is ttiid"- 
iiig about when he can, if he pleases, sit still ! "' 

In like manner Oaptein Spete tells us,- — ■ 

" If I walked up aiid down the some place to stretch my legs, they 
[Somali] formed conncils of war on my motivea, considering I must have 
some secret designs upon tlieir country, or I wotdd not do it, as no man 
in his senses could be guilty of working hisli^ unnecessarilj,"' 

But while, by instances like these, we are shown that our 
characters are in a large measure incomprehensible by races 
remote in nature from ns, the correlative fact that we cannot 
rightly conceive their sentiments and motives is one perpetually 
overlooked in onr sociological interpretations. Peeling, for 
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instance, how natural it is to take aa easier course in place of a 
more laborions course, and to adopt new methoda that are proved 
to be better methods, we are puzzled on finding the Chinese 
stick to their dim paper-lamps, though they admire our bright 
argand-lamps, which thoy do not use if given to them ; or on 
finding that the Hindus prefer their rough primitive tools, after 
seeing how our improved tools do more work with less effort. 
And on descending to races yet more remote in civilization, we 
still oftener discover onrselves wrong when we suppose that 
under given conditions they will act as we should act. 

Here, then, is a subjective difficulty of a serious kind. To 
undoratand any fact in social evolution, we have to see it as 
resulting from the joint actions of individuals having certain 
natures. We cannot so understand it without understanding 
their natures ; and this, even by care and effort,' we arc able to 
do but very imperfectly. Our interpretations must be automor- 
phic ; and yet automorphism perpetually maleads us. 

One would hardly suppose, & priori, that untrnthfnlness 
would habitually co-exist with credulity. Rather our inference 
might bo that, because of the tendency above enlarged upon, 
people luost given to making false statements must be people 
most inclined to suspect statements made fey others. Tet, some- 
what anomalously, as it seems, habitual veracity generally goes 
with inclination to doubt evidence ; and extreme untrnstworthi- 
ness of assertion often has for its concomitant, readiness to 
accept the greatest improbabilities on tho slenderest testimony. 
If you compare savage with civilized, or compare the successive 
stages of civilization with one another, you find nntnithfulness 
and credulity decreasing together ; until you reach tho modem 
man of science, who is at once exact in his statements and critical 
respecting evidence. The converse relation to that seen in the 
man of science, is even now startlingly presented in the East, 
where greediness in swallowing fictions goes along with snper- 
An Egyptian prides himself in a 
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clover lie, tittered, perhaps ■without motive ; and a dyer will even 
aseriho the failure in fixing one of his colours to the not having 
been sncceseful in a deception. Tet so great is the readiness to 
believe improbabilities, that Mr. St. John, in his 2^10 Years' 
Residence in a Iievmitine Family, narrates how, when the 
"Arabian Nights' Entertainments" was being read aloud, and 
when he hiated that the stories mnst not be accepted as true, 
there arose a strong protest against snch scepticism : the 
question being asked,—" Why should a man sit down and write 
so many lies P " * 

I point out this union of seemingly-inconsistent traits, not 
because of the dircLt bearing it has on the argument, but because 
of its indirect beaimg For I have hero to dwell on the mis- 
leading efEects of certain mental states which similarly appear 
unlikely to co-ezist, and which yet do habitually co-exist. I 
refer to the bebef which, even while I write, I find repeated in 
the leading journal, that " the deeper a student of history goes, 
the moie does he hud man the same in all time ; " and to the 
opposite belief embodied m current politics, that human nature 
may be readily alteied These two beliefs, which ought to 
cancel one another but do not, originate two classes of errors in 
sociological specnlation; and nothing like correct conclusions in 
Sociology can be drawn until they have been rejected and re- 
placed by a belief which reconciles them— the belief that human 
nature is indefinitely modifiable, but that no modification of it 
can bo brought about rapidly. We will glance at the errors to 
which each of these beliefs leads. 

While it was held that the stars are fixed and that the hills 
are everlasting, there was a certain congmity in the notion that 
man continues unchanged from age to age; but now when we 
know that all stai^ are in motion, and that there are no such 
things as everlasting bills— now when we find all things through- 
out the Universe to be in a ceaseless flux, it is time for this crude 
conception of human Uiitnre to disappear out of our social con- 
ceptions ; or nither — it is time for its disappearance to be 
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followed by ttat of the many narrow notions respecting tte past 
and the future of society, which have grown out of ifc, and which 
linger notwithstanding the loss of their root. For, avowedly 
by some and tacitly by others, ifc continues to be thought that 
the human heart is as " desperately wicked" as it ever was, and 
that the state of society hereafter will be very mnch like tho 
state of society now. If, when the evidence has been piled mass 
upon mass, there comes a reluctant admission that aboriginal 
man, of troglodyte or kindred habits, differed somewhat from 
man as he was during fendal times, and that tho customs and 
sentiments and beliefs he had in feudal times, imply a character 
appreciably nnlike that which he haa now — if, joined with this, 
there is a recognition of the truth that along with these changes 
in man there have gone still more conspicuous cbanges in society ; 
there is, nevertheless, an ignoring of the implication that here- 
after man and society will continue to change, until they have 
diverged as widely from their existing types as their existing 
types have diverged from those of the earliest recorded ages. 
It is true that among tho more cultured the probability, or even 
the certainty, that sueh transformations will go on, may be 
granted ; but the granting is but nominal — the admission does 
not become a factor in tho conclusions drawn. The first discus- 
sion on a political or social topic, reveals the tacit assumption 
that, in times to come, society will have a structure substantially 
like its existing structure. If, for instance, the question of 
domestic service is raised, ifc-mostly happens that its bearings are 
considered wholly in reference to those social arrangements 
which exist around ua : only a few proceed on the supposition 
that these arrangements are probably bnfc transitory. It is so 
throughout. Be the subject industrial organization, or class- 
relations, or rule by fashion, the thought which practically 
moulds the conclusions, if not the thought theoretically professed, 
is, that whatever changes they may undergo, our institutions 
will not cease to be rccoguiTably the same. Even those .who 
have, as they think, deliberately freed themselves from this per- 
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verting tendency — even M. Conite and Iu8 disciples, bclioviag in 
an entire transformation of society, ncvcrtlielcaa betray an in- 
complete emancipation; for the ideal society expected by thorn, 
is one nnder regulation by a hierarchy essentially akin to 
hierarchies such as mankind have known. So that everywhere 
sociological thinking is more or leas impeded by the difficulty of 
bearing in mind that the social states towards which our race ia 
being carried, are probably as little conceivable by ns as our pre- 
sent social state waa conceivable by a Norse pirate and his 
followers. 

Ifote, now, the opposite difficulty, which appears to be sur- 
mountable by scarcely any of our parties, pohtical or philan- 
thropic, — the difficulty of understanding that human nature, 
though indefinitely modifiable, can be modified but very slowly ; 
and that all laws and institutiona and appliances which count 
on getting from it, within a short time, much bettor results than 
present ones, will iueritably fail. If wo glance over the pro- 
grammes of sociefties, and sects, and schools of all kinds, from 
Bonssean'a disciples in the French Convention up to the 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance, from the adherents 
of the Ultramontane propaganda up to the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of an education exclusively secular, we find in them one 
common trait. They are all pervaded by the conviction, now 
definitely expressed and now taken as a self-evident truth, that 
there needs but this kind of instruction or that kind of disci 
pline, this mode of repression or thai system of culture, to bri 
society into a very much better state. Hero wo read that "ii 
necessary completely to re-fashion tho people whom one wishes 
to make free"; the implication being that a re-fashioning 
practicable. There it is taken as undeniable that when you 
have taught children what they ought to do to be good citizens, 
they wOl become good citizens. Elsewhere it is held to be a 
truth beyond question, that if by law temptations to drink are 
removed from men, they will not only cease to drink, but there- 
after cease to commit crimes. And yet the delusiveness of all 
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sucli hopes is obvious enongli to any one not Winded by a hypo- 
tliesis, or carried away by an enthusiasm. The fact, often pointed 
out to temperance-fanatics, that Kome of the soberest nations in 
Earopo yield a proportion of crime higher than our own, might 
suflce to show them that England would not be snddeniy 
moralized if they carried their proposed restrictions into effect. 
The superstition that good behaviour is to bo forthwith pro- 
duced by-JesHona learnt out of school-books, which was long ago 
stfttistically disproved,' would, but for preconceptions, bo utterly 
dissipated by observing to what a sligbt extent knowledge 
affects conduct — by observing that the dishonesty implied in 
the adulterations of tradesmen and manufaeturers, iu fraudulent 
bankruptcies, m bubble- companies, in "cooking" of railway 
ftLCOunts and finandal prospectuses, differs only in form, and not 
in amount, from the dishonesty of the uneducated— by observing 
how amazingly little the teachings given to medical students 
affect their lives, and how even the moat experienced medieal 
men have their prudence scarcely at all increased by their in- 
formation. Similarly, the Utopian ideas which, come out afresh 
along with every new political scheme, from the " paper-conati- 
tniions" of the Ahb6 Sieyls down to the lately-pubhshed pro- 
■grainmo of M. Louis Blanc, and from agitations for votc-hy- 
ballot up to those which have a Repablie for their aim, might, 
but for this tacit belief we are contemplating, be extinguished 
by the facts perpetually and startlingly thmst on onr attention. 
Again and again for three generations has France teen showing 
to the world how impossible it is essentially to change the typo 
of a social stmcfcuro by any re-arrangement wrought out through 
a revolution. However great the transformation may for a time 
seem, the original thing re-appears in disguise. Out of the no- 
minally-free government set up a new despotism arises, differing 
from the old by having a now shibboleth and new men to utter 
it ; but identical with the old in the determination to put down 
opposition and in tkc means used to this end. Liberty, when ob- 
tained, is forthwith sun-endercd to an avowed autocrat; or. 
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as wo have seen ■within this year, is alloweil tn lapse into the 
hands of one who elaima the reality of autocracy witbout its 
title. Nay, the change is, in fact, even less ; for the regulative 
organization which ramifies throui^hout French society, continues 
unaltered by these changes at tlte governmental centre. The 
bureaucratic system persists equally under Imperialist, Constitu- 
tional, and Bepublican arrangements. As the Due d'Audiffrct- 
Pa,squier pointed out, " Empires fall, Mioistriea pass away, biit 
Bureaux remain." The aggregate of forces and tendencies era- 
bodied, not only in the structural arrangementa holding the 
nation together, but in the ideas and sentiments of its nnits, is 
so powerful, tliat the excision of a part, even though it be the 
government, is quickly followed by the substitution of a like 
part. It needs but to recall the truth exemplified some chapters 
back, that the properties of the aggregate are determined by the 
properties of its units, to see at once that so long aa tbe charac- 
ters of citizens remain snbstantially unchanged, there can be no 
substantial change in the political organization which 'has slowly 
been evolved by them. 

This double difHeulty of thought, with the double set of delu- 
sions fallen into by those who do not surmount it, is, indeed, 
naturally associated with the once-universal, and still- general, 
belief that societies arise by manufacture, instead of arising, as 
they do, by evolution. Recognize the truth that incorporated 
masses of men grow, and acquire their structural characters 
through modification upon modification, and there are excluded 
these antithetical errors that humanity remains the same and 
that humanity is readily alterable ; and along with exclusion of 
these errors comes admission of the inference, that the changes 
which have brought social arrangements to a form so difEerent 
from, past forms, will in future carry them on to forms as difEerent 
from those now existing. Once become habituated to the thought 
of a continuous unfolding of the whole and of each part, and 
these misleading ideas disappear. Take a word and observe 
how, while changing, it gives origin in course of time to a family 
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of words, ciich changing memticr of which, eimilsirlj has pro- 
geny; take a cast<)ni, as that of giving eggs at Easter, which 
has now developed in Paris into the fashion of making expensive 
presents of erery imagiuahle kind inclosed in imitation- eg^, 
heeoniing at length large enongh to contain a hrougham, and 
which entails so great a tax that people go abroad to evade it ; 
take a law, once qaite simple and made to meet a special case, 
and see how it eventually, by successive additions and changes, 
grows up into a complex group of laws, as, out of two laws of 
William the Conqnerot came our whole legal system regnlating 
land-tenure ; ' take a social appliance, as the Press, and see how 
from the news-letter, originally private and written, and then 
assnming the shape of a printed fly-leaf to a -written private 
letter, there has slowly evolved this vast assemblage of journals 
and periodicals, daily, weekly, general, and local, that have. 
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Tiy to fit a hand with five fingers into a glove with four. 
Tour difficulty aptly parallels the difficulty of putting a comples: 
conception into a mind not having a proportionately- complex 
faculty. As fast as the several terms and relations which make 
np a thought become many and varied, there must be brought 
into play many and varied parts of the intellectual structure, 
before the thought can be comprehended ; and if some of these 
parts arc wanting, only fragments of the thought can be taken 
in. Consider an instance. 

What is meant by the ratio of A to B, may he explained to a 
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!)i>y by drawing a sliort line A and a long lino B, telling him 
tliat A is said to bear a small ratio to B ; and then, after length- 
ening the line A, telling him that A is now said to bear a larger 
ratio to B. But suppose I have to explain what ig meant by 
saying that the ratio of A to B, equals the ratio of C to D. In- 
stead of two different quantities and one relation, there are now 
four different quantities and three relations. To understand the 
proposition, the boyhaa to think of A and B and their difEcrencc, 
and, without losing his intelleetiial grasp of these, he has to 
think of C and D and their difference, and, without losing his 
intellectual grasp of these, he has to think of the two differences 
as each having a like relation to its pair of quantities. Thus the 
nomber of terms and relations to bo kept before the mind, is 
such as to imply the co-operation of many more agents of 
thought ; any of which being absent, the proposition cannot bo 
understood: the boy muafc be older before he will understand it, 
and, if uncultured, mil probably neyer understand it at all. 
Let us pass on to a conception of still greater complexity-— say 
that the ratio of A to B varies as the ratio of C to D. Far more 
numerous things have now to be represented in consciousness 
with approximate simultaneity. A and B have to be thought of 
aa not constant in their lengths, but as one or both of them 
changing in their lengths ; bo that their difference is indefinitely 
variable. Similarly with C and D. And then the variability of 
the ratio in each case being duly conceived in terms of lines that 
lengthen and shorten, the thing to be understood is, that what- 
ever difference any change brings about between A and B, the 
relation it bears to one or other of them, is always like thai which 
the difference simtdtaneously arising between C and D bears to 
ono or other of them. The greater multiplicity of ideas required 
for mentally framing this proposition, evidently puts it further 
beyond the reach of faculties not developed by appropriate cul- 
ture, or not capable of being so developed. And as the type of 
proposition becomes still more involved, as it does when two 
such groups of dependent variables are compared and conclusions 
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drawn it bc^ ns to i qirne a tpisp thj,t la eaiy only to the 
Jls iplmed mitbematitian 

Ono whs does n t possess that complexity of faculty -which 
as wo Icio see is requisite for gneping a i. mpks con 
ccpti n may m ca&Ci liko these bccjnie c nseious of his m 
capacity not ir m ptrceiving what ho lick bit from per 
ceivwig: thxt injthtr person achieves results wLich ht. cann t 
a<;h eve But where no snch thing as the verifying of oxaLt 
predictuna comes into pnvt, to one of mferiorfiLulty that his 
faculty is inferior, he is usually unaware of the inferiority. To 
imagine a higher mode of consciousness, is in some degree to 
have it; so that until he has it in some degree, he cannot really 
eonccivo of its existence. An illnstxation or two ivill make this 

Take a child on y nr knee and, turning over with him some 
engraving of lands ape note what he observes. " I see a man 
in a boat," says he p nt ng Look at the cows coming down 
the hilL" "And the-c s a 1 ttle boy playing -with a dog." 
These and other such lo na ks mostly about the living objects 
in each scene, are all yon get fr m him. Never by any chance 
docs he utter a word pc t g the scene as a whole. There is 
an absolute unconsciousness of anything to be pleased with in 
the combination of wood and wafasr and mountain. And while 
the child is entirely without this complex msthetic consciousness, 
you see that ho has not the remotest idea that such a conscious- 
ness exists in others but is wanting in himself. Koto now 
a case in which a kindred defect is betrayed by an adult. You 
have, perhaps, in the course of your life, had some musical cul- 
ture ; and can recall the stages through which you have passed. 
In early days a symphony was a mystery ; and you were some- 
what puzzled io find othera applauding it. An unfolding of 
mnaical faculty, that went on slowly through succeeding ycar.s, 
brought some appreciation ; and now these complex musical 
combinations which once gave you. little or no pleasure, give yon 
more pleasure than any others. Remembering al! this, you sus- 
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pect tii&t your indifference to certain still more inyglTed mtisical 
combinations may arise from incapacity in yon, and not from 
fanlts in them. See, on tte other hand, what happens with 
one who has undergone no such series of changes — say, an old 
javal officer, whose life at sea kept him out of the way of con- 
certs and operas. Ton hear him occasionally confess, or rather 
boast, how much he enjoys the bagpipes. While the last cadences 
of a sonata which a young lady has just played, are still in your 
ears, he goes np to her and asks whether she can play " Polly, 
put the kettle on," or "Johnny comea marching home." And 
then, when, concerts are talked about at table, he seizes the occa- 
sion for expressing his dishke of classical music, and scarcely 
conceals his contempt for those who go to hear it. On con- 
templating hia mental state, you see that along with absence of 
the ability to grasp complex musical combinations, there goes 
no consciousness of the absence — there is no suspicion that 
such complex combinations exist, and that other persona hare 
faculties for appreciating them. 

And now for the application of this general truth to our sub- 
ject. The conceptions with which sociological science is con- 
cerned, are complex beyond all others. In the absence of faculty 
having a corresponding complexity, they cannot he grasped. 
Here, however, as in other cases, the absence of an adequately- 
complex faculty is not accompanied by any consciousness of 
incapacity. Bather do ive find that deficiency in the required 
kind of mental grasp, is accompanied by extreme confidence of 
judgment on sociological questions, and a ridicule of those who. 
after long discipline, begin to perceive what there is to be tm.dcr- 
stood, and how difficult is the right understanding of it. A 
simple illustration of this will prepare the way for more-involved 
illustrations. 

A few months ago the KiHes gave us an account of the last 
aehievement in automatic printing — the " "Walter- Press," by 
which its own immense edition is thrown off in a few hours every 
morning. Suppose a reader of the description, adequately 
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femiljar with mechanical details, follows what he reads step hy 
step with full conipreLension : perhapa making his ideas more 
definite hy going to see the apparatus at work and qnestioning 
the attendants. Now he goes away thinking he iinderBtaJids all 
ahout it. Possibly, under its aspect as a feat in mechanical 
engineering, he does BO, Possibly also, under its biographical 
aspect, as implying in Mr. Walter and those who co-operated 
with Lim certain traits, moral and intellectual, he does so. But 
under its sociological aspect he probably has no notion of its 
meaning ; and does not even suspect that it has a sociological 
aspect. Tet i£ he begins to look into tho genesis of the thing, he 
will find that ho is but on tho threshold of the full explana- 
nafcion. On asking not what is its proximate but what is 

its remote origin, he finds, in the first place, that this automatic 
printing-machine is lineally descended from other automatic 
printing-machines, which hare undergone snccessive develop- 
ments— each pre-supposing others that went before: -without 
cylinder printing-machines long previously used and improTed, 
there would have been no " Walter- Press." He inquires a step 
further, and discovers that this last improTement hecame possible 
only by the help of jpwpier-m&che stereotyping, which, first em- 
ployed for making flat pla(«s, afEorded the possibiHty of making 
cydindrical plates. And tracing tins back, he finds that plaster- 
of-paris stereotyping came before it, and that there was another 
process before that. Again, ho leams that this highest form of 
automatic printing, like the many less- developed forms preceding 
it, depended for its practicability on the introduction of rollers 
for distributing ink, instead of the hand-implements used by 
" printer' s-devils " fifty years ago; which rollers, again, could 
never have been made fit for their present purposes, without the 
discovery of that cnrions elastic coniponnd out of tvhich they are 
cast. And then, on tracing the more remote antecedents, he 
finds an ancestry of hand printing-presses, which, through gene- 
Tations, had been successively improved. Now, pfrhaps. he 

thinks be understands the apparatus, considered as a auciological 
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fact. Tar from it. Ita maltifcudiiiotts paa^, wMcti will work 
together only wlien, highly flnished and exactly adjusted, came 
from machine-shops ; where there are varieties of complicated, 
highly- finished engines for turning cylinders, catting out wheels, 
plamng bars, and so forth ; and on the pre-existence of these the 
existence of this printing-machine depended. If he inquires into 
the history of tlncse comples automatic tools, he finds they have 
severally been, in the slow conrse of mechanical progress, brought 
to their present perfection by the help of preceding complex auto- 
matic tools of various kinds, that co-operated to make their 
component parts — each larger, or more accurate, lathe or planing- 
machine having been made , possible by pre-esisting lathes and 
planing-macfcines, inferior in size or exactness. And so if he 
traces back the whole contents of the machine-shop, with its 
many different instruments, he comes in conrse of time to the 
blacksmith's hammer and anvil ; and even, eventually, to still 
ruder appliances. The explanation is now completed, ho 

thinks. Not at all. "No such process as that which the" Walter- 
Press " shows US, was possible until there had been invented, and 
slowly perfected, a paper-machine capable of making miles o£ paper 
without break. Thus there is the genesis of the papcr-machone 
involved, and that of the multitudinous appliances and devices 
which preceded it, and are at present imphed by it. Have 

we now got to the end of the matter ? No ; we have ]'ust 
glanced at one group of the antecedents. All this development 
of mechanical appliances — this growth of the iron-mauufactnro, 
this extensive use of machinery made from iron, this production 
of so many machines for mating machines — has had for one of 
its causes the abundance of the raw materials, coal and iron ; has 
Lad for another of its causes the insular position which has 
favoured peace and the increase of industrial activity. There 
have been moral causes at work too. Without that readiness to 
sacrifice present ease to future benefit, which is implied by enter- 
prise, there would never have arisen the machine in question, — 
nay, there would never have arisen the multitudinous improved 
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instruments and processes that have maiie it possible. And 
beyond tbe moral traits -wliicli enterprise pre-supposcs, there are 
thoso pre-supposed by efficient co-operation. Withont mecha- 
nical enginccra who fulfilled their contracts tolerably well, by 
esecating -work accnrately, neither this machine itself nor the 
machines that made it, conld have been produced ; and without 
artizana having considerable conscientiousness, no master conld 
insnre accurate work. Try to get snch products out of an inferior 
race, and you will find defective character an insuperable obstacle. 
So, too, will yon find defective intelligence an insuperable ob- 
stacle. The skilled ariizan is not an accidental product, either 
morally or intellectually. The intelligence needed for making a 
new thing is not everywhere to be found ; nor is there every- 
where to bo found the accuracy of perception and nicety of exe- 
cution witbont which no complex machine can be so made that 
it will act. Exactness of finish in machines has developed jaari 
passu with exactness of perception in artizans. Inspect some 
mechanical appliance made a century ago, and you may see that, 
even had all other requisite conditions been fulfilled, want of the 
requisite skiU in workmen would have been a fatal obstacle to 
the production of an engine requiring so many delicate adjust- 
ments. So that there are implied in this jnechanical achieve- 
ment, not only our slowly-generated industrial state, with its 
innumerable products and processes, but also the slowly-moulded 
moral and intellectual natures of mastersand workmen. lias 

nothing now been foi^otten ? Xes, we have left out a whole 
division of all-important social phenomena— those which we 
group as the progress of knowledge. Along with the many 
other developments that have been necessary antecedents to this 
machine, there hasbeeathe development of Science. The grow- 
ing and improving arts of all kinds, have been helped up, step 
after step, by those generalized experiences, becoming ever wider, 
more complete, more exact, which make up what we call Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, &c. Without a considerably- deve- 
loped Geometry, there conld never have been the machines for 
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raakittg maeliiiies ; etill less this machine that has proceeded 
from tliem. Without a developed Physics, there would have 
heeu no steam-engine to move these various automatic appliances, 
primary and secondary; nor would the many implied metallurgic 
processes have been brought to the needful perfection. And in 
the absence o£ a developed Chemistry, many other requirements, 
direct and indirect, could not have been adequately fulfilled. So 
that, in fact, this organization of knowledge which began with 
civilization, had to reach something like its present stage before 
sach a machine could come into existence ; supposing all other 
pre-requisites to be satisfied. Surely we have now got to 

the end of the history. Not quite ; there yet remains an essen- 
tial factor. No one goes on year after year spending thoasands 
of pounds and much time, and persevering through disappoint- 
ment and anxiety, without a strong motive : the "Walter-Press" 
vras not a mere tour de force. Why, then, ■was it produced ? To 
meet an immense demand with great promptness — to print, with 
one machine, 16,000 copies per hour. Whence arises this demand ? 
From an extensive reading public, brought in the course of 
generations to have a keen morning-appetite for news of all 
kinds — merchants who need to know the latest prices at home 
and the latest telegrams from abroad ; politicians who must leam 
the resnlt of last night's division, be informed of the new diplo- 
matic move, and read, the speeches at a meeting; sporting men 
who look for the odda and the result of yesterday's race ; ladies 
who want to see the births, marriages, and deaths. And on 
asking the origin of these many desires to be satisfied, they prove 
to be concomitants of our social state in general — its trading, 
political, philanthropic, and other activities; for in societies 
where these are not dominant, the demand for news of various 
kinds rises to no such intensity. See, then, how enormously 

involved is the genesis of this machine, aa a sociological pheno- 
menon. A whole encyclopedia of mechanical inventions— some 
dating from the earliest times — go to the expLination of it. 
Thousands of years of discipline, hy which the impulsive impro- 
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vident nature of the savage lias been evolved into a, comparatively 
self-controliing nature, capable of sacrificing present ease to 
future gt>od, are pre-snpposed. There is pre-snpposed the equally- 
long discipline by -wbicb the inventive faculty, almost -wholly 
absent in the savage, has been evolved ; and by -whicb accuracy, 
not even conceived by the savage, has been cultivated. And 
there is further pre-snpposed the slow political and social pro- 
gress, at once cause and consequenee of these other changes, that 
has brought ns to a state in ■which such a machine finds a func- 
tion to fulfil. 

The complexity of a sociological fact, and the difficulty of 
adequately grasping it, will now perhaps be more apparent. For 
as in this case there has been a genesis, so has there been in every 
other case, be it of institution, arrangement, custom, belief, &c. ; 
but while in this case the genesis is comparatively easy to trace, 
because of the comparatively- concrete character of process and 
product, it is in other cases difficult to trace, because the factors 
are mostly not of sensible kinds. And yet only when the genesis 
has been traced— only when the antecedents of all orders have 
been observed in their co-operation, generation after generation, 
through paet social states — is there reached that interpretation 
of a fact which makes it a part of sociological science, properly 
understood. If, for instance, the true meaning of such pheno- 
^nena as those presented by trade-combinations is to be seen, it is 
needful to go back to those remote Old-English periods \rhen 
analogous causes produced analogous results. As Brentano 
jioints out — 

"The workmen formed their Trnde-TJuions agauist the nggresaions of 
the then rising manufacturing lords, as in earlier times the old freemen, 
formed their Frith-Gilds against the tyranny of medieval magnates, and 
tlie free handicraftsmea their Craft-Gilds agiunst the i^tessions of the 
Old-buighers."! 

Then, having studied the successive forms of such organizations 
in ri^lation to the successive industrial states, there have to be 
oljserved the ways in which they are severally related to other 
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phenomena o£ tLcir respective times — the political institutions, 
the class -distinetions, the family-arrangemente, the modes of 
distribution and degrees of intercourse between localities, the 
araounts of knowledge, the religions beliefs, the morals, the 
sentiments, the cnstoms, the ideas. Considered as parts of a 
nation, having structures that form, parts of its structure, and 
actions that modify and are modified by its actions, these trade- 
societies can. have their full meanings perceived, only when they 
■ are studied in their serial genesis through many centuries, and 
their changes considered in relation to simiiltancous changes 
throughout the social oi^nism. And even then there remains 
the deeper inquiry — How does it happen that in nations of certain 
types no analogous institutions exist, and that in nations of other 
types the analogous institutions have taken forms more or less 
different ? 

That phenomena so involved cannot be seen as they truly arc, 
even by the highest intelligence at present existing, is tolerably 
manifest. And it is manifest also that a Science of Society is 
likely for a long time hence to be recognized by but few ; since, 
not only is there in most cases an absence of faculty complex 
enough to grasp its complex phenonicna, but there is mostly an 
absolute unconsciousness that there are any such complex phono- 
laena to he grasped. 

To the want of due complexity of conceptive faculty, has to be 
added, as a further diffictdty, the want of due plasticity of con- 
ceptive faculty. The general ideas of nearly all men have been 
framed out of experiences gathered within comparatively-narrow 
areas ; and general ideas so framed are &r too rigid readily to 
admit the multitudinous and varied combinations of facts which 
Sociology presents. The child of Paiitanie parents, brought up 
in the belief that Sabbath-breaking brings after it all kinds of 
transgressions, and having had pointed out, in the village or 
small town that formed his world, various instances of this eon- 
ncxion, is somewhat perplexed in after-years, when acqaaintaneo 
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■with more of his coantryiacn has shown him exemplary Htcs 
joined with non-ob-icrvanco of the SundRy. When during con- 
tinental travel ho finds that the best people of foreign societies 
neglect injunctions ■which he once thought essential to right 
conduct, ho still further ■widens his (Jriginally small and stiff 
conception. Kow the process thus exemplified in the change of 
a single superficial belief, has to be gone through ■with nnmerona 
behefs of deeper kinds, before there can bo reached the flexibility 
of thought required for dealing properly ■with sociological phe- 
nomena. Kot in one direction, but in most directions, wo have 
to leam that those connexions of socialfacts which we commonly 
regard as natural and even necessary, are not necessary, and often 
have no particular naturalness. On contemplating past social 
states, we are continually reminded that many arrangements, 
and practices, and convictions, that seem matters of course, are 
very modem ; and that others which we now regard as impos- 
sible were quite possible a few centuries ago. Still more on 
studying societies alien in race as well as in stage of civilization, 
we perpetually meet ■with things contrary to everything we 
should have thought probable, and even such as we shoidd have 
scarcely hit upon in trying to conceive the most unlikely things. 

Take in illustration the varieties of domestic relations. That 
monogamy is not the only kind of marriage, we are early taught 
by our Bible-lessons. But though the conception of polygamy 
is thus made somewhat familiar, it does not occur to ns that 
polyandry is also a possible arrangenient ; and we arc surprised 
on first learning that it exists, a.nd was once extremely general. 
When we contemplate these marital institutions unlike our own, 
we cannot at first imagine that they are practised with a sense 
of propriety like that with which we practise ours. Yet Inving- 
stono narrates that in a tribe bordering one of the Central African 
lakes, the women were quits disgusted on hearing that in Eng- 
land a man has only one wife. This is a feeling by no mears 
j)eculiar to them. 

" An intelligent Knutlyan chief with wliom Mr. Bailey visited these 
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Veddalis was ' perfectly eiandalised at the utter barbarism of living with 
only one wife, and never parting until separated by deatli.' It was, lie 
said, 'just lite tlie wanderoos ' (monkeys)." * 

Again, one woiild suppose that, as a matter of course, moxtogamy, 
polygamy, and polyandry, in its several varieties, exhausted the 
possible forms of marriage. An ntterly-unexpected form is fur- 
nished us by one of the African tribes. Marriage, among them, 
is for BO many days in the week — commonly for four days in tlio 
week, vcliicb is said to be " tbo castom in the best families : " tie 
wife during the oS-days being regarded as an independent 
woman who may do what she pleases. We are a little surprised, 
too, on reading that by some of the Hill-tribes of India, unfaith- 
fnlness on the part of the husband is held to ]>e a grave offence, 
but unfsitlifalness on the part of the wife a trivial one. We 
assume, as self-evident, that good usage of a wife by a husband, 
implies, among other things, absence of violence ; and hence it 
seems scarcely imaginable that in some places the opposite crite- 
rion holds. Yet it does so among the Tartars. 

" A nursemaid of mine left me to be married, and some sLoi't time 
after she went fo the Natchalnick of tlie place to make a complaint 
against her husband. He iiic[uired into the matter, ivhen she coolly 
told him her husband did not love her. He asked how she knew he 
did not love her ; 'Because,' she rephed, 'he never whipped her.'"* 
A statement which might be rejected as incredible were it not 
for the analogous fact that, among the South- African races, a 
white master who docs not thrash his men, is ridiculed and 
reproached by them as not worthy to be called a master. 
Among domestic customs, again, who, if he had been set to 
imagine all possible anomalies, would have hit upon that which 
is found among the Basques, and has existed among other races 
— the custom that on the birth of a child the husband goes to 
bed and receives the congratulations of friends, while his wife 
returns to her household work ? Or who, among the results of 
having a son bom, would dream of that which occurs among 
some Polynesian races, where the father is forthwith dispossessed 
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of hia property, and becomes simply a guardian o£ it on behalf 
of the infant? Tb.o varieties of filial relations and of accom- 
panying sentiments, continually show ua things equally strange, 
ftnd at first sigtt equally nna,cconiitaljle. No one would imagine 
that it might anywhere be thought a duty on the part of children 
to bury their parents alive. Yet it is so thought among the 
Fijiana ; of whom, we read also that the parents thus put out of 
the way, go to their graves "with smiling faces. Scarcely less 
incredible does it seem that a man's affection should be regarded 
(IS niore fitly shown towards the children of others than towards 
his own children. Tet the Hill-tribes of India supply an example. 

Among the iN'aira " every man looks upon his sister's cluldren as his 
heirs, , . , and he would be considered as an unnatural monster 
were he to show suelisigns of grief at the death of a child which . . , 
he might suppose to be his own, as he did at the death of a child of his 

" The philoprc^enitiTeness of philosophical Europe is a strange idea, 
as well its term, to the Nair of Malabar, who learns with Ids earhest mind 
that his uncle is a nearer relation to him than his father, and conse- 
quently loves his nephew much more than his son." " 

\Vhen, in the domestic relations, we meet with such varieties . 
of law, of custom, of sentiment, of belief, thus indicated by a few 
examples which might be indefinitely multiplied, ifc may be 
imagined how multitudinous arc the seeming incongruities 
among the social relations at large. To be niade conscious of 
these, however, it is not needful to study uncivilized tribes, or 
alien races partially civilized. If we look back to the earlier 
stages of European societies, we find abundant proofs that social 
jihenomena do not necessarily hang together in ways such as our 
daily experiences show as. Religions conceptions may be taken 
in illustration. 

The grossness of these among civilized nations as they at pre- 
sent exist, might, indeed, prepare us for their still greater gross- 
ness during old times. When, close to Boulogne, one passes a 
crucifix, at the foot of which lies a heap of mouldering crosses. 
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each made of two bits o£ lath nailed together, deposited by 
passers-hy in the expectation of Uivino favour to be so gained, 
one cannot but have a sense of strangeness on glancing at the 
adjacent railway, and on calling to mind the achievements of the 
French in science. Still more may one marvel on finding, as in 
Spain, a bnll-fight got np in the interests of the Church — the 
proceeds being devoted to a " Holy Honse of Mercy ! " And yet 
great as seem the incongmities between religions beliefs and 
social states now displayed, more astonishing incongmities are 
disclosed on going far back. Consider the conceptions hnplied by 
snndiy mystery-plays ; and remember that they were outgrowths 
from a theory of the Divine government, which men were after- 
wards bnmt for rejecting. Payments of wages to aetors are 
entered thus ; — ■ 

'■ Imprimis, to God, ij'- 
Item, to Cayjihas, iij'- iiij'- 

Item, to one of the knighla, ij'- 
Item, to the devyll and to Judas, sviij''- 
" We have frequently such entries os : ' Item, payd for the sprat (spirit) 
God's cote, ij'-' We learn from these entries that God's coat was of 
leather, painted and gilt, and that he had a w^ of false hair, also 
gilt."'- 

" Even the Virgin's conception is made a subject of ribaldry ; and in 
the Coventry collection we have a mystery, or play, on tlie aahjeot of 
her pretended trial. It opens with the appearance of the somnoar, who 
reads a long list of offences that appear in his book ; then come two 
' detractors ' who repeat certain scandalous stories relating to Joseph and 
Mary, iipon the strength of which they are summoned to appear hefoie 
the eccfesiastical court. They are accordii^ly pat upon their trial, and 
we have a broad picture of the proceedings in such a case," &c." 

Again, on looking into the illuminated missals of old times, there 
is revealed a mode of conceiving Christian doctrine which it is 
difficult to imagine as cnrrent in a civilized, or even semi- civilized;, 
society : instance the ideas implied by a highly-finished figure of 
Christ, from, whose wounded side a stream of wafers spouts on 
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to a salver lield by a priest. Or take a devotional book of later 
date — -a printed psalter profnsely illustrated Tvitli woodcuts re- 
presenting incidents in the life of Christ. Page after page 
exhibits ways in which his sacrifice is utilized after a perfectly- 
material manner. Here are shown Tiaos growing out of his 
l^<>nnds, and the grapes thefe Tinc^ bear are being devoured by 
bishops and abbesses. Hcie the cross is fixed on a large barrel, 
into which his blood falls m torrents, and out of which there 
issue jets on to groups of ecclesiastics And here, his body being 
represented in a horizontal position, there rise from the wounds 
in his Lands and feet fountains of blood, which priests and nuns 
are collecting in buckets and jars. Nay, even more astonishing 
is the mental state implied by one of the woodcuts, which tries 
to aid the devotional reader in conceiving the Trinity, by repre- 
senting three persons standing in one pair o£ boots !" Quite in 
harmony with these astoundingly-gross conceptions are the con- 
ceptions implied by the popular literature. The theological ideas 
that grew up in times when Papal authority was supreme, and 
before the sale of indulgences had been protested against^ may 
bo judged from, a story contained in the Polk-lorc collected by 
the Brothers Grimm, called " The Tailor in Heaven." Here is 
jin abridged translation that has been made for me : — 

" Ood, liaviHg one day gone out with the saints aad the apostles for a 
walk, left Peter at the door of heaven with strict orders to ailniit no one. 
Soon after a tailor came and pleaded to be let in. But Peter said that 
God had forbidden any one to he admitted ; besides, the tailor was a 
had character, and ' cabbaged ' the cloth he used. The tailor said the 
pieces he had taken were small, and had fallen into his basket ; and he 
was iviEing to make himself useful— he would carry the babies, and 
wash or mend the clothes. Peter at hist let him in, hut made him sit 
down in a comer, behind the door. Taking advantage of Peter's going 
outside for a minute or two, the tailor left his seat and looked about 
him. He soon came to a place where there were many stools, and a 
chdr of massive gold and a golden footstool, which were God's. Climb- 
ing up on the chair, he could see all that was happening on the earth ; 
and he saw an oldwoniaji, who was washing clothes in a stream, making 
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away with some of the linen. In his anger, he took up the footstool 
and threw it at her. As he could not get it hack, he thought it beat 
to return to his place behind the door, wliere he sat down, putting on an 
air of innocence. God now re-entered, witliont observing the tailor. 
Finding his footstool gone, he asked Peter wliat had become of it — bad 
he let anyone in ) The apostle at first evaded the qiiestion, but con- 
fessed that he had let in one — only, however, a poor limping tailor. 
The tailor was then called, and asked what he had done with the foot- 
stool. When he had told, God said to him : — ' yon knave, if I judged 
like you, how long do you think you would have escaped 1 For long 
ago I should not have had a chair or even a poker left in the place, but 

ahonld have hurled everything at the sinners.' "'' 

These examples, out of multitudes that might be given, show 
the ■wide limitg of variation within which social phenomena 
lange. When we bear in mind that, along with theological 
ideas that now seem little above those of savages, there "went (in 
England) a political constitution having outlines like the pre- 
sent^ an established boiJy of laws, a regular taxation, an eman- 
cipated working-class, an indastrial system of considerable 
complexity, with the general intelligence and mutual trust 
implied by social co-operations so extensive and involved, we see 
that there are possibilities o£ combination far more numerous 
than wc are apt to suppose. There is proved to us the need for 
greatly enlarging those stock-notions ■which are so firmly esta- 
blished in us by daily obserrations of surrounding arrangements 
and occurrences. 

"We might, indeed, even if limited to the evidence which onr 
O'wn society at the present time supplies, greatly increase the 
plasticity of our conceptions, did wc contemplate the facts as 
they really are. Could we nationally, as well as individually, 
" see ourselves as others see us," ■we might find at home seeming 
contradictions, sufiicieiit to show us that what we think neces- 
sarily-connected traits are by no means necessarily connected. 
We miglit learn from our own institutions, and books, and 
journals, and debates, that while there arc certain constant rcla- 
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tioHS among social phenomena, they are not the relations com- 
monly supposed to be constant; and that when, from, somf; 
conspicnoas characteristic we infer certain other characteristics, 
we may be qnite wrong. To aid ourselves in perceiving thia, let 
us, varying % aom.ewhat trite mode of representation, consider 
what might be said of us by an independent observer living in 
the far future — supposing his statements translated into our 
cumbrous language. 

" Though the diagrams used for teaching make every child 
aware that many thousands of years ago the Earth's orbit began 
to recede from its limit of greatest esccntricity ; and though all 
are familiar with the consequent fact that the glacial epoch, 
which has so long made a, h.rge part of the northern hemisphere 
nninhabitable, has passed its climax ; yet it ia not universally 
known that in some regions, the retreat of glaciers has lately 
made accessible, tracts long covered. Amid moraines and under 
vast acenmulations of detritus, have been found here ruins, there 
semi-fossilized skeletons, and in some places even records, which, 
by a marvellous concurrence of favourable conditions, have been 
so preserved that parts of them remain legible. Just as fossil 
cephalopods, turned up by our automatic quarrying-engines, are 
sometimes so perfect that drawings of them are made with the 
sepia taken from their own ink-bags ; so here, by a happy chance, 
there have com.e down to us, from a long-estinct race of men, 
those actual secretions of their daily life, which famish colouring 
matter for a picture of them. By great perseverance our ex- 
plorers have discovered the key to their imperfectly-developed 
language ; and in course of years have been able to put together 
facts yielding us faint ideas of the strange peoples who lived in 
the northern hemisphere during the last pre-glacial period, 

" A report just issned refers to a time called by these peoples 
the middle of the nineteenth century of their era ; and it con- 
cerns a nation of considerable interest to us — the English. 
Though until now no traces of this ancient nation were known 
to exist, yet there survived the names of certain great men it 
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produced — one a poet whose range of imagination and doptli of 
insight are said to have exceeded those .of all who went before 
him ; the other, a man of science, of whom, profound as we may 
Buppoae in many ways, we know definitely this, that to all na- 
tions then living, and that have since lived, he tanghi how the 
Universe is balanced. What kind of people the English were, 
and what kind of civilization they had, have thus always been 
questions exciting curiosity. The facts disclosed by this report, 
are scarcely like those anticipated. Search was first made 

for traces of these great men, who, it was supposed, would be 
conspicuously commemorated. Little was found, however. It 
did, indeed, appeal that the last of them, who revealed to man- 
kind the constitution tf the heavens, had received a name of 
honour like that which they gave to a successful trader who pre- 
sented an addicss to then mnnareh; and besides a tree planted 
in his memory a small statue to their great poet had hoen put 
up in one of then temples, ■where, however, it was almost lost 
among the many and large monuments to their fighting chiefs- 
Not that commemorative structures of magnitude were never 
erected by the English. Our explorers discovered traces of a 
gigantic one, in which, apparently, persons of distinction and 
deputies from all nations were made to take part in honouring 
Bome being — man he can scarcely have been. For it is difE.cult 
to conceive that any man could have had a worth transcendent 
enough to draw from tlicm such extreme homage, when, they 
thought so little of those by whom their name as a race has been 
saved from oblivion. Their distribution of monuiiicntal 

honours was, indeed, in all respects remarkable. To a physician 
named Jenner, who, by a mode of mitigating the ravages of a 
horrible disease, was said to have rescued many thousands from 
death, they erected a memorial statue in one of their chief public 
places. After some years, however, repenting them of giving 
to this statue so conspicuous a position, they banished it to a far 
comer of one of their suburban gardens, frequented chiefly by 
children and nursemaids ; and in its place, they erected a statue 
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to a great leader of their fighters — one Kapler, who had helped 
them to conquer and keep down certain weaker races. The 
reporter does not tell ua whether this last had been instrumental 
in destroying as many livea aa the first had saved ; but he re- 
marks — ' I could not cease wondering at this strange subeiitu- 
tionamong a people who professed a rcHgion of peace.' Thia 

does not seem, to have been an act out of harmony with their 
usual acta : quite the contrary. The records show that to keep 
up the remembrance of a great victory gained over a neighbour- 
ing nation, they held for many years an annual banquet, much 
in the spirit of the commemorative scalp-dances of still more 
iiarbarous peoples ; and there was never wanting a priest to ask 
on the banquet, a blessing from one they named the Gkid of love. 
In some respects, indeed, their code of conduct seems not to 
have advanced beyond, but to have gone back from, the code of 
a still more ancient people from whom their creed was derived. 
One of the laws of this ancient people was, ' an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ;' but sundry laws of the English, espe- 
cially those concerning acts that interfered with some so-eallod 
sports of their ruling classes, inflicted penalties which imply that 
their principle had become ' a leg for an eye, and an arm for a 
tooth,' The relations of their creed to the creed of this ancient 
people, are, indeed, difficult to understand. They had at one 
time ciTielly persecuted this ancient people — Jews they were 
called — because that particular modification of the Jewish religion 
which they, the English, nominally adopted, was one which the 
Jews would not adopt. An.d yet, marvellous to relate, while 
they tortured the Jews for not agi-eeing with them, they snb- 
siantially agreed with the Jews. Not only, as above instanced, 
in the law of retaliation did they outdo the Jews, instead of 
obeying the quite- opposite principle of the teacher they wor- 
shipped as divine, but they obeyed the Jewish law, and disobeyed 
this divine teacher, in other ways — as in the rigid observance of 
every seventh day, which he had deliberately discountenanced. 
Though they were angiy with those who did not nominally 
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believe ia Christianity (whieh was the name of their religion), 
yet they ridiculed those who really believed in it ; for some few 
people among them, nickitamed Quakers, who aimed to carry out 
Christian precepts instead of Jewish precepts, they made butts 
for their jokes. Ifay, more ; their substantial adhesion to the 
creed they professedly repudiated, was clearly dcm.onstrated by 
this, that in each of their temples they fixed up in some con- 
spicuous place, the ten commandm-Cnts of the Jewish religion, 
while they rarely, if ever, fised up the two Christian command- 
ments given instead of them. ' And yet,' says the reporter, 
after dilating on these strange facts, ' though the Enghsh were 
greatly given to missionary enterprises of all kinds, and though 
I sought diligently among the records of these, I couM find no 
trace of a society for converting the English people from Judaism 
to Christianity.' This mention of their missionary enter- 

prises introdnces other remarkable anomalies. Being anxious to 
get adherents to this creed which they adopted in name but not 
in fact, they sent out men to various parts o£ the world to pro- 
pagate it— one part, among others, being that subjugated territory 
above named. There the English missionaries taught the gentle 
precepts of their faith ; and there the olEcets employed by their 
government exemplified these precepts : one of the exemplifica- 
tions being that, to put down a riotous sect, they took fifty out 
of sixty-six who had surrendered, and, without any trial, blew 
them fi-om the guns, as they called it — tied them to the mouths 
of cannon and shattered their bodies to pieces. And then, 
curiously enough, having thus taught and thus exemplified their 
religion, they expressed great surprise at the fact that the only 
converts their missionaries could obtaiu among these people, were 
hypocrites and men of characters so bad that no one would em- 
ploy them. 

"Nevertheless, these semi-civilized English had their good 
points. Odd as must hare been the delusion whieh made them 
send out missionaries to inferior races, who were always ill used 
by their sailors and settlers, and eventually extirpated, yet on 
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finding tbat they spent aimually a million o£ tbeir money in mis- 
sionary and allied enterprises, we cannot but see some generosity 
of motive in them. Their country was dotted over with hos- 
pitals and almshouses, and institations for taking care of the 
diseased and indigent ; and their towns were overrun with 
philanthropic societies, which, without saying anything alxrat 
the wisdom of their policy, clearly implied good feeling. They 
expended in the legal relief of their poor as much as, and at 
one time more than, a tenth of the revenue raised for all national 
purposes. One of their remarkable deeds was, that to get rid 
of a barbarous institution of those times, called slavery, under 
which, in their colonies, certain men held complete possession of 
others, their goods, their bodies, and practically even their lives, 
they paid doivn twenty millions of their money. And a not less 
sti-iking proof of sympathy was that, during a war between two 
neighbouring nations, they contributed largo sums, and sent out 
njany men aai woraen, to help in taking care of the wounded 
and assisting the ruined. 

"The facts brought to light by these explorations are thus 
extremely instructive. Now that, after tens o£ thousands of 
years of discipline, the lives of men in society have become 
harmonious— now that character and conditions have little by 
little grown into adjustment, we are apt to suppose that con- 
graity of institutions, conduct, sentiments, and beliefs, is neces- 
sary. We think it almost impossible that, in the same society, 
there should be daily practised principles of quite opposite kinds ; 
and it seems to us scarcely credible that men should have, or 
pi-ofess to have, beliefs with which their acts are absolutely irre- 
concilable. Only that extremeiy-rare disorder, insanity, could 
explain the conduct of one who, knowing that fire bums, never- 
theless thrusta his hand into the fiame ; and to insanity also wo 
should ascribe the behaviour of one who, professing to think a 
certain course morally right, pursued the opposite conrse. Yet 
the revelations yielded by these ancient remains, show us that 
societies could hold together notwithstanding what wc should 
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think a chaos of conduct and of opinion. Xay more, they show 
us that it was possible for men to profess one thing and do ano- 
ther, without betraying a consciousness of inconsistency. One 
piece of evidence ia curiously to the point. Among tbeir multi- 
tudinons agencies for beneficent purposes, the English had a 
'Naval and Military Bible Society'- — a society for distributing 
copies of their sacred book among their professional fighters on 
sea and land ; and this society was subscribed to, and chiefly 
managed by, leaders among those fighters. It is, indeed, sug- 
gested by the reporter, that for these classes of men they had an 
expurgated edition of their sacred boob, from which the injunc- 
tions to ' return good for evil,' and to ' turn the cheek to the 
smiter,' were omitted. It may have been so ; hut, even if so, 
we have a remarkable instance of the orient to which conviction 
and conduct may be diametrically opposed, without any apparent 
perception that they are opposed. We habitually assume that a 
distinctive trait of humanity is rationality, and that rationality 
involves consistency ■ yet here we find an extinct race (unques 
tionably human and receding itself as rat onal) 1 1 ^hi h tl e 
inconsistency of conduct and pi fe sel bel ef was as gitat \s 
can n ell be imag ned Thus we are warned aga nst suppoa ng 
that what now seems to us natural was alwiy nitural ^\o 
have our eyes opened to in crroi which his be a getti t, on 
firmelan. nir us f i these thoisands of ytiro that ciilphe 
n mena and tho jhenomena of hitnan natuie nc eshiT ly ] an 
togcthci m the wajs we sec \r ui d us 

Before summing up what has been said under the title of 
" Subjective difficulties— Intellectual," I may remark that this 
group of difficulties is separated from tho group of " Objective 
Difficulties," dealt with in the last chapter, rather for the sake of 
convenience than because the division can be strictly maintained. 
In contemplating obstacles to interpretation — phenomena being 
on the one side and intelligence on the other — we may, as we 
please, ascribe failure either to tho inadequacy of the intelligence 
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or to the involved nature of the phenomena. An. olistaclo is 
subjective or objective according to our point of view. Bat the 
obstacles above set forth arise in so direct a way from con- 
apicnoiia defects o£ hnman intelligence, that they may, more 
appropriately than the preceding ones, be classed as subjective. 

So regarding them, then, we have to beware, in the first place, 
of this tendency to automorphio interpretation ; or rather, having 
no alternative but to conceive the natures of other men in terms 
furnished by our own feelings and ideas, we have to beware of 
the mistakes Ukely hence to arise — discounting our conclusions 
a& well aa we can. Further, we must be on our guard against 
the two opposite prevailing errors respecting Man, and against 
the sociological errors flowing from them : we have to get rid of 
the two beliefs that human nainre is unchangeable, and that it is 
easily changed ; and we have, instead, to bccomo familiar with 
the conception of a human nature that is changed in the slow 
succession of generations by social discipline. Another obstacle 
not to be completely surmounted by any, and to be partially sor- 
moanted by but few, is that resulting from the want of intel- 
lectual faculty complex enough to grasp the extremely- complex 
phenomena which Sociology deals with. There can be no com- 
plete conception of a sociological fact, considered as a component 
of Social Science, unless there are present to thought all its 
essential factors ; and the power of keeping them in mind with 
due clearness, as well aa in their proper proportions and combi- 
nations, has yet to bo reached. Then beyond this difficulty, only 
to be in a measure overcome, there is the further difficulty, not 
however by any means so great, of enlai^ng the conccptiye 
capacity ; so that it may admit the widely-divergent and ex- 
tremely-'\"arious combinations of social phenomena. That 
rigidity of conception produced in us by experiences of our 
own social life in our own time, has to bo exchanged for a 
plasticity that can receive with ease, and accept as natural, the 
Countless combinations of social phenomena utterly unlike, and 
sometimes exattly opposite to, those we are fj,uiiliar with. 
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Without sach a plasticiiy there can be no proper understanding 
of co-existing social states allied to our own, still less of pasfc 
social states, or social states of alien civilized races and races in 
earlv stages of deTclopment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES — EMOTIONAL. 

That passion perverts judgment, is an observation, sufficiently 
trite ; but the more general observation of ■whicb it should form 
part, tbat emotion of every kind and degree disturbs tbe in- 
tellectual balance, is not trite, and oven wbere recognized, is not 
duly taken into account. Stated in foR, tbe truth is thai no 
propositions, save those ■which are absolutely indifferent to us, 
immediately and remotely, can be contemplated without likings 
and repugnances affecting the opinions wo form abont them. 
There are two modes in which our conclusions arc thus falsified. 
Excited feelings make na wrongly estimate probabihty ; and 
they also make us wrongly estimate impoi-tance. Some cases 
wilt show this. 

All who are old enough, remember the nrarder committed by 
MiiUcr on the !North London Railway some years ago. Most 
persons, too, will remember that for some time afterwards there 
wiis nniversally displayed, a dislike to travelling by railway in 
company ivith a single other passenger — supposing him to bo 
unknown. Though, up to the dato of the murder in question, 
countless journeys had been made by two strangers together in 
the same compartment without evil being suffered by either — 
though, afffir the death of Mr. Briggs, the probabilities were 
immense against the occurrence of a similar fate to another 
person similarly placcii ; yet there was habitually aroused a fear 
that would have been appropriate only had the danger been con- 
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Biderable. The amount of feeling excited ■was quite 
BUrate with the risk. While the chance was a million to one 
against evil, the anticipation of evil was as strong as though the 
chance had been a thousand to one or a hundred to one. The 
emotion of dread destroyed the halance of judgment, and a 
rational estimate of litelihood became impossible ; or rather, a 
rational estimate of likelihood if formed was wholly inoperative 
on conduct. 

Another instance was thrust on my attention during the small- 
pox epidem c wh h s, w h le since so unac ountahly spread, after 
twenty Yoars of comp I ry ^cc nat on A lady living in 
London sha ng n the general irep dat on was expressing her 
fears to me I a&ke I her whether f she 1 ved in a town of 
twenty thousand mhab taut an I heard of one person dying of 
small-pox in th u e f a week she would be much alarmed. 
Ifatnrally the a iswe ed no and her fear& were somewhat 
calmed he I po ntcd out that tal.ui^ tl e whole population of 
London, and the number of deaths per week from snaall-pox, 
this was al o t the r'\te of mortil ty at that tune caused by it. 
Tet in other m nls as m her mind panic 1 ad pioduced an entire 
incapac ty f r t rm n^ a rat onal estimate of the peril. Jfay, 
indeed, so perturbing was the emotion, that an unusual amount 
of danger to life was imagined at a time when the danger to lifo 
was smaller than usual. For the returns showed that the 
niortality from ail causes was rather below the average than 
above it. WhUc the evidence proved that the risk of death was 
loss than common, this wave of feeling which spread through 
society produced an irresistible conviction that it was uncommonly 

These examples show in a clear way, what is leas clearly shown 
of examples hourly occurring, that the associated ideas constituting 
a judgment, are Riuch affected in their relations to one another 
by the co-esisting emotion. Two ideas will cohere feebly or 
strongly, according as tbo correlative nervous states involve a 
feeble or a strong discharge along the lines of nervous connexion; 
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and lience a large wave of feeling, iroplying as it does a Tolnmi- 
noiia discharge in all directions, renders Buch two ideas more 
coherent. This is so even when the feeling is not relevant to the 
ideas, as is shown by the vivid recollections of trivialities seen on 
.a of great excitement ; and it is still more so when the 
a relevant — that is, when the proposition formed \>y the 
ideas is itself the canse of excitement. Much of the emotion 
tends, in snch case, to discharge itself through the channels con- 
necting the elements of the proposition ; and predicate follows 
subject with a persistence out of all proportion to that which is 
justified by experience. 

We see this with emotions of all orders. How greatly maternal 
affection falsifies a mother's opinion of her child, every one 
observes. How those In love fancy superiorities where none are 
visible to unconcerned spectators, and remain blind to defects 
that are conspicuous to all others, is matter of commoii remark. 
Note, too, how, in the holder of a lottery-ticket, hope generates 
a belief utterly at variance with probability as numerically 
estimated ; or how aa excited inventor confidently expects a 
success which calm judges see to be impossible. That "the 
wish is father to the thought," here so obviously true, is true 
more or less in nearly all cases where there is a wish. And in 
other cases, as where horror is aroused by the fancy of something 
supernatural, we see that in the absence of wish to believe, there 
may yet arise belief if violent emotion goes along with the ideas 
that are joined together. 

Thongh there is some recognition of the fact that men's jadg- 
ments on social questions are distorted by their emotions, the 
recognition is extremely inadequate. Political passion, class- 
hatred, and feelings of great intensity, are alone admitted to be 
large factors in determining opinions. But, as above implied, 
WB have to take account of emotions of many kinds and of all 
degrees, down to slight likes and dislikes. For, if we look 
closely into our own beliefs on public affairs, as well as into the 
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lieliefs of those aroimd us, we find them to he caused much more 
ty aggregates of feelings than by examinations o£ evidence. No 
one, even if he tries, succeeda in preventing the slow growth of 
sympathies with, or antipathies to, certain institutions, customs, 
ideas, Ac. ; and if ho watches himself, he will perceive that iin- 
avoidably each new question coming before him, is considered 
in relation to the mass of convictions which have been gradually 
moulded into agreement with his sympathies and antipathies. 

When the reader has admitted, as he must if he is candid with 
himself, that his opinion on any political act or proposal is 
commonly formed in advance of direct evidence, and that he 
■ rarely takes the trouble to inquire whether direct evidence 
justifies it ; he will see how great are those difficulties in the way 
of sociological science, which arise from the various emotions 
cscited by the matters it deals with. Let us note, first, the 
effects of some emotions of a general kind, which we are apt to 
overlook. 

The state of mind called impatience is one of these. If a man 
swears at some inanimate thing which he cannot adjust as he 
wishes, or if, in winby weather, slipping down and hurting him- 
self, he vents his anger by damning gravitation ; his folly is 
manifest enough to spectators, and to himself also when his 
irritation has died away. But in the political sphere it is other- 
wise. A man may here, in spirit if not in word, damn a law of 
nature without b&ig himself awaro, and without making others 
aware, of his absurdity. 

- The state of feeling often betrayed towards Political Economy 
oxcmplifies this. An impatience accompanying the vague con- 
sciousness that certain cherished convictions or pet schemes are 
at variance with politico- economical truths, shows itself in con- 
temptuous words applied to these truths. Knowing that his 
theory of government and plans for social reformation are dis- 
countenanced by it, Mr. Carljle manifests his annoyance by 
calling Political Economy "the dismal science." And among 
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others than his adliereats, there sire many belonging to all 
parties, retrograde and progressiTe, who display repugnance to 
this body of doctrine with which their faTOurite theories do not 
agree. Tet a littlo thought might show them that their feeling 
is much of the same kind as would be scorn vented by a perpetual- 
motion schemer against the principles of Mechanics. 

To see that these genoralizations which they think of as cold 
and hard, and acceptable only by the unsympathetic, arc nothing 
but statements o£ certain modes of action arising out of human 
nature, wbich aro no leas beneficent than necessary, they need 
only suppose for a moment that human nature had, opposite 
tendencies. Imagine that, instead of preferring to buy things 
at low prices, men habitually preferred to give high prices for 
them ; and imagine that, conversely, sellers rejoiced in getting 
low prices instead of high ones. Is it not obyioua that produc- 
tion and distribution and exchange, assuming them possible 
nnder such conditions, would go on in ways entirely different 
from their present ways ? If men went for each commodity to 
a place where it was difficult of production, instead of going to a 
place where it could be produced easily ; and if instead of trans- 
feiring articles of consnznption from, one part of a kingdom to 
another i tb h test routes, they habitually chose round- 
about ro t th t the cost in labour and time might be the 
^catest t n t 1 that, could industrial and commercial 
arrangem t f y kmds esist, they woold be so unlike the 
present a m t to be inconceivable by us ? And if this 
ia undeni b! t t qually undeniable that the processes of 
production, distribution, and exchange, as they now go on, are 
processes determined by certain fundamental traits in human 
nature ; and that Political Economy is nothing more thsm a 
statement of the laws of these processes as inei'itably resulting 
from such traits ? 

That the generalizations of political economists are not all 
true, and that some, which are true in the main, need quaJifica- 
tion, is very likely. But to admit this, is not in the least to 
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admit that tliere are no true jrcncralizations of this order to be 
made. Those who see, or fancy they see, flaws in politico- 
economical conclusions, and thereupon sneer at Political Economy, 
remind me of the theolog;ians who lately rejoiced bo much ov^er 
the discovery of an error in the estimation of the Snn'a distance; 
and thought the occasion so admirable a one for ridiculing men 
of science. It is characteristic of theologians to find a solace in 
whatever shows hnman imperfection ; and in this case they were 
elated because astronomers discoTered that, while their delinea- 
tion of the Solar System remained exactly right in all its pro- 
portions, the absolute dimensions assigned were too great by 
about one-thirtieth. In one respect, however, the comparison 
fails ; for though the theologians taunted the astronomers, they 
did not venture to include Astronomy within the scope of their 
contempt — did not do as those to whom they are here compared, 
who show contempt, not for political economists only, hut for 
Political Economy itself. 

Were they calm, these opponents of the political economists 
would see that as, out of certain physical properties of things 
there inevitably arise certain modes 'of action, which, as gene- 
ralized, constitute physical science; so out of the properties of 
m.on, jnteliectual and emotional, there inevitably arise certain 
laws of social processes, including, among others, those through 
which mutual aid in satisfying wants is made possible. They 
would see that, but for these processes, the laws of which Poli- 
tical Economy scets to generalize, men would have continued in 
the lowest stage of Ijarbarism to the present hour. They would 
see that instead of jeering at the science and those who pursue 
it, their course should be to show m what respects the gene- 
ralizations thus f^u" made are untrne, and how thoy may be so 
expressed as to correspond to the truth more nearly. 

I need not further exemplify the perturbing influence of im- 
patience in sociolugica! mqnirv Along with the irrational hope 
so conspicuously shown by c^cr* party having a new project for 
the furtherance of human wilfaie, there habitually goes this 
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irratioiial irritation in presence of stern trntlis which negative 
sanguine anticipations. Be it some way of remedying the eyils 
of competition, some scheme for rendeiing the pressure of popu- 
lation less severe, some method of organizing a government so 
as to secure complete equity, some plan for reforming men by 
teaching, by restriction, by punishment ; aJiything like calm con- 
sideration of probabilities as estimated from experience, is ex- 
cluded by this eagerness for an immediate result ; and instead of 
submission to the necessities of things, there comes vesation, felt 
if not expressed, against them, or against those who point them 
out, or against both. 

That feelings of love and hate make rational judgments im- 
possible in public affairs, as in private affairs, we can clearly 
enough see in others, though not so clearly in ourselves. Espe- 
cially can we see it when these others belong to an alien society. 
Franco, during and since the late war, has furnished us almost 
daily with illustrations. The fact that while the struggle was 
going on, any foreigner ia Paris was Liable to be seized as a 
Prussian, and that, if charged with being a Prussian, ho was 
forthwith treated aa one, sufBciently proves that hate makes 
rational estimation of evidence impossible. The marvellous dis- 
tortions which this passion produces were abundantly exemplified 
during the reign of the Commune; and yet again after the 
Commune was subdued. The "preternatural suspicion," as 
Mr. Carlyle called it, which characterized condnct during the first 
revolution, characterized conduct during the late catastrophe 
And it is displayed stOl. The sayings and doings of French 
political parties,' alike in the Assembly, ia the press, and in 
private societies, show that mutual hato causes mntnal misinter- 
pretations, fosters false inferences, and utterly vitiates sociolo- 
gical ideas. 

, WhUe, however, it is manifest to us that among our neigh- 
bours, strong sympathies and antipathies make men's views 
iinreasonablc, we do not perceive that among ourselves sym- 
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pathies and antipatties distort judgments in degrees, not perliaps 
so estrcme, but still in very great degrees. Instead of French 
opinion on Frencii affairs, let ub tate English opinion on French 
affairs— not affairs of recent date, but affairs of the paat. And 
instead of a case showing how these feelings falsify the estimates 
of evidence, let us take a case showing bow thoy falsify the esti- 
mates of the relative gravities of evils, and the relative degrees 
of blameworthiness of actions. 

Feudalism had decayed : its benefits had died out and only 
its evils bad survived. While the dominant classes no longer 
performed their functions, they continued their exactions and 
maintained their privileges. Seignorial power was exercised 
solely for private benefit, and at every step met the unprivileged 
with vexatious claims and restrictions. The peasant was called 
from his heavily-burdened bit of land to work gratis for a 
neighbouring noble, who gave him no protection in return. He 
had to bear uncomplainingly the devouring of his crops by this 
man's ganie ; to hand him a toll before he eould cross the river ; 
to buy from him the liberty to sell at market — nay, sueh portion 
of grain as lie reserved for his own use he could eat only after 
paying for the grinding of it at his seiijneiir's mill, and for 
having it baked at bis hatehouse And then, added to the 
seignorial exactions, came the esaetion=i of the Church still mon 
mercilessly enforced. Town life was shackled as muclt 

as country-life. Manufacturers wore hampcied by almost m 
credible restrictions. Government decided on the persons to hf 
employed, the articles to be made the mateniK to be used thn 
processes to be followed ind the qmhties of the product 
State-ofBcers broke the looms and burnt the good-, that were not 
made according to law Improvements were illegal and m 
ventors were fined.' Taxition wis imposed exclusively on the 
industrious classes, and in such a manner as tj be an actual 
penalty on production " The enrrencv hid been debised ti 
one seventy"third of its original value. "No redress was obtain- 
able for any injury to property or person when inflicted hy people 
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of rank or conrt inflnence.'" And the ruling power ivaa upheld 
by "spies, false- witnesses, and pretended plots." Along 

with these local tyrannies and nniversal ahnses and exasperating 
obstacles to Hying almost heyond belief, there had goue on at 
the governing centre maladmiiiistration, corruption, extrava- 
gance ; treasures were spent in building vast palaces, and enor- 
mous armies were sacrificed in inexcusable wars. Profuse ex- 
peaditnre, demanding more than could be got from crippled 
industry, had caused a chronic deficit. New taxes on the poor 
workers brought in no money, but only clamour and discontent ; 
and to tax: the rich idlers proved to be impracticable ; the pro- 
posal that the clergy and noHesse should no longer he exempt 
from burdens such as wore bomo by the people, brought from 
these classes " a shriek of indignation and astonishment." And 
then, to make more conspicuous the worthlessness of the govern- 
ing agencies of all orders, there was the corrupt life led by the 
Court, from the King downwards — France lying " with a har- 
lot's foot on its neck." Passing over the various phases 
of the break-up which ended this intolerable state — ^phases 
throughout which the dominant classes, good-for-nothing and 
unrepentant, strove to recover their power, and, enlisting foreign 
rulere, brought upon France mvidmg aiaues — we come presently 
to a time when, mid with anger and fear, the people revenged 
themselves on such of their past tormentors as remained among 
them. Leagued, as many of tbc^e were, with those of their 
order who were levying wai against Ulierated France— leagued, 
as many others weie supp ed to be with, these enemies to tbe 
Republic at home and abroad — -inLomgihle as they proved them- 
selves by their plottmgs and treacheries there at length came 
downon theta the Scptembei massacre? and the Reign of Terror, 
during which nearly ten thousand of those implicated, or sup- 
posed to be implica,ted were kdled o formally executed. The 
Nemesis was sufficiently fearful Lamentable sufferings and 
death fell on innocent as well as gnilty. Hate and despair com- 
bined to arouse an iradiatinguislung cruelty, and, in some of the 
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leading actors, a coH-blooded ferocity. JSTcvertheless, recognizing' 
all tliis — recognizing also the trnth that those "who wrcated this 
vengeance were intrinsically no better than thoso on whom it 
was wreaked — we must admit that the bloodshed had its excTisc. 
The panic of a people threatened with re-imposition of dreadful 
shackles, was not to bo wondered at. That the expected return 
of a time like that in which ganat figures and higgird fves 
abont the towns and the country, indicated the social diaorg<iniza 
tion, should excito men to a, blind fury, was not unnaiuial If 
they became frantic at the thought that there was com.mg bick 
a state tinder which there might again be a slaying of hundicd 
of thousands of men in battles fought to gratify the spite of a 
King's concubine, we need not be greatly astonished. And 
some of the horror expressed at the fate of the ten thousand 
Tietims, might fitly be reserved for the abominations which 
caused it. 

From, this partially- excusable bloodshed, over which men 
shadder excessively, letns tnm now to the immeasurably-greater 
bloodshed, having no excuse, over which they do not shudder at 
all. Out of the sanguinary chaos of the Revolution, there pre- 
sently rose a soldier whose immense ability, joined with his 
absolute unsernpnlousncss, made him now general, now consul, 
now autocrat. Ho "was ■nntmthful in an extreme degree : lying 
in his despatches day by day, never writing a page without bad 
faith,* nay, even giving to others lessons in telling falsehoods.' 
He professed friendship while plotting to betray ; and quite early 
in hia career made the wolf-and-Iamb fable his guide. He got 
antagonists into his power by promises of clemency, and then 
executed them. To strike terror, ho descended to barbarities 
like those of the bloodthirsty conquerors of old, of whom his 
career reminds us : as in Egypt, when, to avenge fifty of his 
soldiers, he beheaded 2,000 fellahs, throwing theil; headless 
corpses into the Nile ; or as at Jaffa, when 2,500 of the garrison 
who finally surrendered, were, at his order, dehberately mas- 
sacred. Even hia own ofE.cers, not over-scmpulous, as we may 
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suppose, were shocked by hia brutaJity^ — sometimes refusing to 
cxecnte hia sauguinarj decrees. Indeed, the instiucts of the 
sflvage Tvere scarcely at all qualified in him by what we call 
laoral sentiments ; aa we see in hia proposal to burn " two or 
throe of the larger comnmnes " in La Vendee ; as we see in hia 
wish to introduce bull-fights into France, and to revive the com- 
bats of he Roman arena ; as we see in the cold-blooded sacrifice 
of his own soldiers, when he ordered a nseless outpost attack 
merely that bis mistress might witness an engagement ! That 
such a man should have prompted the individual killing of lead- 
ing antagonists, and set prices on their heads, aa in the cases of 
Moiirad-Bey and Count Frotto, and that to remove the Due 
d'Enghien he should have committed a crime like in its character 
to that of one wbo hires a bravo, but unlike by entailing on him 
no danger, was quite natural. It was natural, too, that in addi- 
tion to countless treacheries and breaches of faith in his dealings 
with foreign powers, such a man should play the traitor to his 
own nation, by stamping out its newly-gained free iustitntions, 
and substituting bis own military despotism. Such being 

the nature of the man, and such being a few illastrations of his 
cruelty and unscrupulousuess, contemplate now his greater crimes 
and their motives. Tear after year he went on sacrificing by 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands the French people 
and the people of Europe at large, to gratify hia lust of power 
and hia hatred of opponents. To feed bis insatiable ambition, 
and to crush those who resisted his efEorta after universal domi- 
nion, he went on seizing the young men of France, forming army 
after army, that were destroyed in destroying like armies raised 
by neighbouring nations. In the Russian campaign alone, out 
of 552,000 men in I^apoleon's army left dead or prisoners, but 
few returned hom.e ; while the Russian force of more than 
200,000 was reduced to 30,000 or 40,000 : implying a total sacri- 
fice of considerably more than half-a-million lives. And when 
the mortality on both sides by death in battle, by wounds, and 
by disease, throughout the Wapoleonio campaigns is summed up. 
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it exceeds at the lowest computation two millions." And all 
this slaughter, all this eafEeriiig, all this devastation, was gone 
through because one man had a restless desire to be despot over 
all men. 

What has been thought and felt in England about the two 
sets of events above contrasted, and about the actors in them ? 
Ths bloodshed of the Revolution has been spoken of with words 
of horror ; and for those who wrought it there has been unquali- 
fied hate. About the enormously-greater bloodshed which these 
wars of the Consulate and the Empire entailed, little or no horror 
is expressed ; while the feeling towards the modora Attila who 
was guilty of this bloodshed, is shown hy decorating rooms with 
portraits and busts of him. See the beliefs which these respec- 
tive feelings imply:— 



Over t«n thousand deaths we 
may fitly shudder and lament. 

As the ten thousand wore 
slain because of the tsrannies, 
cruelties, and treacheries, com- 
mitted by them or their class, 
their deaths are very pitiable. 

The sufferings of the ten 
thousand and of their relatives, 
who expiated their own mis- 
deeds and the misdeeds of their 
class, may fitly form subjects 
fur heart-rending stories and 
pathetic pictures, 

That despair and the indig- 
nation of a betrayed people, 
brought about this slaughter of 
ten thousand, makes the atro- 
city without palliation. 



Two million deaths call for 
no shuddering or lamentation. 

As the two millions, innocent 
of offence, were token by force 
from classes already oppressed 
and impoverished, the slaughter 
of them need excite no pity. 

There is nothing heart-rend- 
ing in the sufferings of the two 
millions who died for no crimes 
of their own or their class ; 
nor is there anything pathetic 
in the fates of the families 
throughout Europe, from which 
the two millions were taken. 

That one vde man's lust of 
power was gratified through 
the deaths of the two millions, 
greatly palliates the saci-ifice of 



Thes 



are the antithetical propusitions tacitly implied i 
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opinions tliat have been cuirent in England about tLe French 
itevolntion and tKe Napoleonic wars. Only by acceptance oJ 
sncb propositions can tliese opinions be defended. Such, liavo 
been tbe emotions of men that, nntil qnite recently, it haa boon 
the habit to speak with detestation of the one sot of events, and 
to speak of the other set of ovents in. words betraying admira- 
tion. Nay, evea now these feelings are but partially qnalified. 
While the names of the leading actors in the Reign of Terror are 
names of execration, we speak of Napoleon as " the Great," and 
Englishmen worship him by yisiiing his tomb and taking off 
their hats ! 

How, then, with such perverting emotions, is i 
take rational views of sociological facts ? Torminj 
SHch asionndingly-false conceptions of the relative amounts of 
evils and the relative characters of motives, how can they judge 
truly ammg mhtitutions and actions past or prosoat ? Clearly, 
minds thut. swayed by disproportionate hates and admirations, 
cannot frame tlioso balanced conclusions respecting social pheno- 
mena which alone constitute Social Science 

The sentiment which timt vents itself m horror at bad deeds 
forwhicb tbire was much excuse while to deeds incomparably 
more dreadful and without est use it gives applause very slightly 
qualifiei 'viith blame is a Rontinient which among other effects, 
marvellously perverts men's political conceptions. This awe of 
power, by the help of which social subordination has been, and 
still is, chiefly maintained — this feeling which delights to con- 
template the imposing, be it in military successes, or be it in the 
grand pageantries, the sounding titles, and the sumptuous modes 
of living that imply supreme authority— this feeling which ia 
pitended by outbreaks of insubordination and acta or words of 
the kind called disloyal ; is a feeling that inevitably generates 
delusions respecting governments, their capacities, theic achieve- 
m.cnts. It transfigures them and all their belongings ; as does 
every strong emotion tho objects towards which it is drawn out. 
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Just as matcraa] love, iiiealizing offspring, sees perfections but 
not defects, and belieTes in the future good behaviour of a M'orth- 
less eon, notwithstanding conntless broken promises of amend- 
ment; BO this power-worship idealizes the State, as embodied 
either in a despot, or in king, lords, and commons, or in a repub- 
lican assembly, and continufilly hopes in spite of continual dis- 
appointments. 

How awe of power swaya men's political beliefs, will be per- 
coiYod on observing how it sways their religious beliefs. Wo 
shall best see this by taking an instance snpplied by a people 
whose religions ideas are extremely cmdo. Here is an abstract 
of a description given by Captain Burton: — 

" A pot of oil with a lighted wick was placed every niglit by the 
half-bred Portuguese Indians, before the painted doll, the patron saint 
of the boat in wliioh we sailed from Goa. One evening, as the weather 
appeared likely to he sjnally, we observed that the usual compliment 
was not offered to the patron, and had the curiisity to inquire whv. 
'Why)' vociferated the lindal [captain], indignantly, ' if that chap can't 
keep the aky clear, he shall have neither oil nor wick from me, d— n 
him ! ' ' But I should have supposed that in the hour of danger you 
would have paid him more than usual attention 1 ' ' The fact is, Bahib, 
I have found out that the fellow is not worth his salt : the last time we 
had an infernal squall with him on board, and if he does not keep this 
one off, I'll just throw him overboard, and take to Santa Caterina ; hang 
me, if I don't —the brother-in-law ! ' " [brother-in-lavr, a common term 
of insult].' 

By us it is scarcely imaginable that mon should thus behave to 
their gods and demi-gods — should pray to them, should insult and 
sometimes whip them for not answering their ptrayors, and then 
should presently pray to them again. Lot us pause before we laugh. 
Though in the sphere of religion our conduct docs not betray such 
a contradiction, yet a contradiction essentially similar is betrayed 
by onr conduct in the political sphere. Perpetual disappointment 
does not here cure ns of perpetual expectation. Conceiving the 
State-agency as though it were something more than a cluster 
of men (a few clever, many ordinary, and some decidedly stupid), 
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we ascribe to it marrellone powers of doing niiiltitudiiions things 
wMcK nen otiierwiso clnstfircd arc unablo to do. We petition it 
to procuTG for ua in some way 17111011 we do not doubt it can find, 
benefits of all orders ; and pray it with unfaltering faith to 
secure us from every fresh evil. Time after time our hopes are 
balked. The good is not obtained, or something bad cora.cs 
along with it ; the evil is not cured, or some other evil as great 
or greater is produced. Our joumala, daily and weekly, general 
and local, perpetually find failures to dilate upon : now blaming, 
and now ridiculing, first this department and then that. And 
yet, thougli the rectification of blunders, administratiTe and legis- 
lative, is a main part of public business— though the time of the 
Legislature is chiefly occupied in amending and again amending, 
uatil, after tlic many mischief a implied by these needs for amend- 
ments, there often comes at last repeal; yet from day to day 
increasing numbers of wishes are expressed for legal repres- 
r.ions and State-management. This emotion which is excited by 
the forms of governmental power, and makes governmental 
power possible is the root of a fa th tliat ipimgs np aftesh how 
ever oft«n cut down To see how little the ptrei al conhdcnco 
it generates is diminished by perennial disappointment we need 
but remmd ourselves of a few Stxte performances in the chit,f 
S tatc- depai tmentf 

On the second pigo of the fii tt chapter by way of illustrating 
Admiralty mismana^taient Irief reference waa mido to thiee 
avoidable catastrophes whiclt had happened to vessels of war 
within the twtb omonth Their frequency is fnithei sbowu by 
the fact that before the next chapter was published, two others 
bad occurred : the Lord Clyde ran aground ia the Mediterranean, 
and the Hoyal Alfred was seven hours on the Bahama reef. 
And then, more recently still, we have had the collision of the 
NorlJimnherland and Hercules at Punchal, and the sinking of a 
vessel at Woolwich by letting a 35-ton gun fall from the slings 
on to her bottom. That the authorities of the Wavy 

commit errors which the merchant service avoids, has been 
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repeatedly eliowii of late, aa in times past. It was shown by 
the disclosure respecting the corrosion, of the Glatton's plates, 
wMch proved tdat the Admiralty had not adopted the efficient 
protective methods long nsed by private shipowners. It was 
BhoTvn when the loss of the Ariadne's sailors made ns aivare 
that a twenty-six gun frigate bad not as many boate for saving 
life as are prescribed for a passenger- ship of 400 tons ; and tliat 
for lowering her boats there was on board neither Kynaston's 
apparatus nor the much better apparatus of Clifford, which 
experience in the merchant service has thoroughly tested. It 
■was shown by the non-adoption of SUver's governor for marine 
steam-engines ; long used in private steam-ships to save ma- 
chinery from breakage, but only now being introduced into the 
Navy after machinery has been broken. On going back 

a little, this relative inefEciency of administration is still more 
strikingly shown : — instance the fact that during the Chinese 
expedition of 1841, a mortality at the rate of three or four per 
day in a crew of three hnndred, arose from drinking muddy 
water from the paddy-fiolda, though, either by boiling it or by 
filtering it through charcoal, mnch of this mortality might liave 
been prevented ; instance the fact that, within the memory of 
living officers (I have it from the mouth of one who had the 
experience), vessels of war leaving Doptford, filled their casts 
with Thames-water taken at ebb-tide, which water, during its 
subseqnent period of pntrefaction, had to be filtered through 
handkerchiefs before drinking, and then swallowed while holding 
the noso; or instance the accumulation of abominable abuses and 
malversations and tyrannies which produced the mutiny at Spit- 
head. But, perhaps, of all such illnstrations, the most 
striking is that which the treatment of acnrvy furnishes. It was 
in 1593 that sour juices were first recommended by Albertus ; 
and in the same year Sir B. Hawkins cnred his crew of sciirvy 
by lemon-juice. In ICOO Commodore Lancaster, who took out 
the first squadron of the East India Company's ships, kept the 
crow of his own ship in perfect health by lemon-juice, while the 
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crews of the throe accompanying sliipa were so disabled that Lo 
had to send his mea on board to sot their sails. In 1636 this 
temody was again recommended in medical worts on eouryy. 
Admiral Wagner, commanding onr fieet in the Eattic inl?26, 
once more showed it to be a specific. In 1757 Dr, Lind, the 
physician to tlie naval hospital at Haslar, collected and published 
in aa elaborate work, these and many other proofs of its efiicacy 
Nevertheless, scurvy continued to carry off thousands of our 
sailors. In 1780, 2,400 in the Channel Fleet were affected by 
it; and in 1795 the safety of the Channel Fleet was endangered 
by it. At length, in that year, the Admiralty ordered a regular 
supply of lemon- jaice to the nftvy. Thus two ceatmies after the 
remedy was Itaown, and forty years after a chief medical officer 
of the Government had given conclusive evidence of its worth, 
the Admiralty, forced thereto by an exacerbation of the evil, first 
moved in the matter. And what had been the effect of this 
amazing perversity of officialism ? The mortality from, senrvy 
during this long period had exceeded the mortality by battles, 
V, recks, and all casualties of sea-life put together ! ' 

How, through military administration there has all along run, 
and still runs, a kindred stupidity and obstmctiveness, pages of 
examples might be accmnnlated to show. The debates pending 
the abolition of the purchase-system, furnish many ; the accounts 
of life at Aldershot and of autumn manceuvros furnish many ; 
and many might be added ia the shape of protests like those 
made against martinet riding-regulations, which entail ruptures 
on the soldiers, and against " our ridicalous drill-book," as in- 
dependent officers are now agreeing to call it. Evea limiting 
ourselves to sanitary administration in the army, the files of our 
journals and the reports of onr commissions would yield multi- 
tudinous instaiuces of scarcely-credible bungling — as in bad 
barrack-arrangements, of which we heard so much a few years 
ago; as in an absurd style of dress, such as that which led iio the 
wholesale cutting-down of tho Twelfth Cameronians when they 
arrived in China in 1841 ; as in tho carelessness which laicly 
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caused the immense morfaility hy cholera among tlie 18tb. Hussars 
at Secimderabatl, where, spite of medical protests repeated ever 
since 1818, "soldiers have continued to he lodged in barracks that 
had " throughout India an infamous notoriety." ° Or, not further 
to midtiply instances, take the long-continued ignoriag of 
ipecacuanha as a specific for dysentery, which causes so much 
mortality in our Indian Service : — ■ 

" It is a aitgular fact, t'.iat the introducers of the ipecacuanha into 
European practice, the Brazilian traveUet Maregiav, and the physician 
Piao (in 1648), explicitly stated that the powder is a specific cure for 
dysentery, in dose.^ of a diachm and upwards ; hut that this information 
appears never to have been acted npon till 1613, when Sni^eon G. 
Playfaii, of the East Indian Company's service, wrote testifying to its 
use in these doses. Again, in 1831, a numher of reports of medical 
officers were puhlished hy the Madras Medical Board, showmg its great 
effects in hourly doses of five grains, till frec[uently 100 giaina were 
given in a short period ; testimony. wljich, notwitlistandiag its weight, 
was doomed to he similarly overlooked, till quite recently, when it has 
been again brought directly under the notice of the Indian Government, 
which is making very vigorous efforts to introduce the culture of the 
plant into suitable districts of India."" 

So that, notwithstanding tho gravity of the evil, and the 
pressing need for this remedy from time to time thrust on tho 
attention of the Indian authorities, nearly sixty years passed 
before tho requisite steps were taken." 

That the State, which fails to sccm-e the health of men, even 
in its own employ, should fail to secure the health of beasts, 
might perhaps be taken aa self-evident ; though possibly some, 
comparing the money laid out on stables with the money laid 
ont on cottages, might doubt the corollary. Bo this as it may, 
however, the recent history of cattle- diseases and of legislation, 
to prevent cattle -diseases, yields the same lessons as are yielded 
ahove. Since 1848 there have beea seven Acts of Parliament 
bearing the general titles of Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 
Measures to " stamp out," as the phrase goes, this or that disease, 
have been called for as imperative. Measures have been passed, 
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imd then, expectation not haring been fulfilled, amended measures 
liave been passed, and then ro-amended m.casurc8 ; so that of late 
no session, has gone by without a bill to cure evils which preyious 
bills tried to cure, but did not. Notwithstanding the keen 
interest felt by the mling classes in the success of these measures, 
they have succeeded so ill, that tho "foot-and-mouth disease" 
has not been "stamped out," has not even been kept in check, 
but during the past year has spread alarraingly in various parts 
of the kmgdom. Continually the Times has had blaming letters, 
aud reports of local meetings called to condemn the existing laws 
and to insist on better. From all quarters there have come 
accounts of ineSective rcgnlationa and incapablo officials— of 
policemen who do the work of veterinary surgeons — of machinery 
described by Mr. Fleming, veterinary surgeon of the Royal 
Engineers, as " clumsy, disjointed, and inefficient."'* 

Is it alleged that the goodness of Sfcate-agency cannot be 
judged by measures so recent, the administration of which is at 
present imperfect? If so, let us look at that form of State- 
agency which is of most ancient date, and has had the longest 
time for perfecting its adjustments — let us take the Law in 
general, and its administration in general. H^eeds there do more 
than name those to remind the reader of the amazing ii 
confusion, doubtfulness, delay, which, proverbial from i 
times, continue still ? Of penal statutes alone, which are 
assumed to be known by every citiaen, 14,4i08 had been enacted 
from the time of Edward III. down to 1844. As was said by 
Lord Cranworth in the House of Peers, 16ih February, 1853, 
the judges were supposed to be acquainted with all these laws, 
but, in fact, no human mind could master them, and ignorance 
had ceased to be a disgrace.'^ To this has to ho added the 
aocumnlation of civil laws, similarly m,ultitndinonB, involved, 
unclassified, and to this again the enormous mass of "case iaw," 
filling over 1200 volnmes and rapidly increasing, before there 
can be formed an idea of the chaos. Consider next, how 

there has come this chaos ; out of which not even the highest 
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legal fanetionaries, mucli less thB lower functionaries, ranch 
less the ordinary citizens, can educe definite conclnsions. Ses- 
sion after session the confusion has Been worse confonnded 
hj the passing of separate Acts, and sncoessive amendments 
of Acts, which are left luiconnected with the mnltitudinous 
kindred Acts and amendments that lie scattered through the 
accTunulated records of centuries. Suppose a trader should 
mate, day hy day, separate memoranda of his transactions 
with A, B, C, and the rest of his debtors and creditors. Sup- 
pose he should stick these on a file, one after another as 
they were made, never even putting theni in order, much less 
entering them in his lodger. Suppose ho should thus go on 
throughout his life, and that, to Jeam the state of his ac ount 
with A, U, or C, his clorts had to seirch thr ugh this enormcn 
confused file of memoranda: being helpel onlv by their n 
laories and by certain private note books whiLh precedmg clerki 
had made for their own guidance and left behind them What 
would be the state of the business ? What chance would A B 
and C have of being rightly dealt w th ^^ Tet thi'! which as t 
method of conducting private business is ahnost too luditr us 
for fiction, is in public business nothing moie than grave fact 
And the result of the method is exactly the one to he anticipited 
Counsel's opinions differing, authorities contra iictmg one anothei 
judges at issue, courts in collision The confl ct extends dl 
through the system from top to bottom Evcrv day s law reports 
remind us that each decision given is so nnctrta n that the pro 
bability of appeal depends chiefiy on the courage or pecnniaiy 
ability of the beaten litigantn-not on the nature of the decisicn 
and if the appeal is made, a reveisal of the decision is looked 
for as by no means unlikely. And then on contemplatmg 

the ultimate effect, we find it to be — -the multiplication ff 
aggressions. Were the law clear were verdicts ccitam to be m 
conformity with it, and did asking for its protect on entail no 
chance of great loss or of ruia very miny of the cause thit 
come before our courts would never be hen 1 of f i the rea lu 
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that the wrongs they disclose would not he committed ; nor 
would there be comioitted those yet more nnmerone wrongs to 
which the had arc prompted by the belief that the persons 
wronged will not dare to seek redress. Here, where State- 
agency has had centuries upon centuries in which to develop its 
appliances and show its efficiency, it is so inefficient that citizens 
dread employing it, lest instead o£ getting succour in their dis- 
tress they should bring on themselves new sulleringa. And 
then — startling comment on the system, if we could bat see it ! — 
there spring up private voluntary combinations for doing the 
business which the State should do, but fails to do. Here in 
London there is now proposed a Tribunal of Commerce, for 
administering justice among traders, on the pattern of that 
which in Paris settles eighteen thousand cases a year, at an 
avenge cost of fifteen shillings each ! 

Even after findiag the State perform so ill this vital function, 
one might have expected that it would perform well such, a 
simple function as the keeping of docimients. Tet, in the ens- 
tody of tJie national records, there has been a carelessness such 
as " no merchant of ordinary prudence " would show in respect to 
his account-boots. One portion of these records was for a long 
time kept in the White Tower, close to some tons of gunpowder ; 
and another portion was placed near a steam-engine in daily use. 
Some records were deposited in a temporary shed at the end of 
Westminster Hall, and thence, in 1830, were removed to other 
sheds in the King's Mews, Charing Cross, where, in 1836, their 
state is thus described by the Beport of a Select Committee : — 

" In these sheds 4,136 cubic feet of national records were deposited in 
the most neglected condition. Besides the accumulated dust of cen. 
tunes, all, when these operations commenced (the investigation into the 
state of the Records), were found to be very damp. Some were in a 
state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls. There were numerous 
fragments which had only just escaped entire consumption by vermin, 
and many were in the last stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had 
rendered a large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being touched ; 
others, particularly those in the form of rolls, were so coagnlated 
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togetlnir that they cowlJ not be uncoiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons 
oi' rats were found imhedded, and bones of these vermin were geaerally 
distributed throughout the mass." 

Thus if we array in order the facts wliicli are daily brougLfc to 
light, but nnhappily drop out of men's memories as fast as others 
are added, we find a like history throughout. Now the complaint 
is of the crumbling walls of tbc Houses of Parliament, which, 
built of stone chosen by a commission, nevertheless begin to 
decay in parts first built before other parts are completed. Now 
the scandal is about a new fort at Seaford, based on the shingle 
BO close to the sea that a storm washes a great part of it away. 
Now there comes the aceoant of a million and a half spent in 
building the Aldemey harbour, which, being found worse than 
useless, threatens to entail further cost for its destruction. And 
then there is an astounding disclosure about financial irregu- 
larities in the Post-office and Telegraph departments— a disclo- 
sure showing that, in 1870-1, two-thirds of a million having 
been spent by officials without authority, and the offence having 
been condoned by Parliament, there again occnrs, in 1871-2, a 
like unwarranted expenditure of four-fifths of a million — a dis- 
"ilosnre showing that whilo the Andit-department disputes a 
charge of sixpence for porterage in a small bill, it I ts m !! n 1 p 
through its fingers without check.'* Scarcely a ] nmal a b 
taken up that has not somo blunder referred to n a d b t 
brought to light by a Report, or pointed out in a I tt n 

mentcd on in a leader. Do I need an illustration ? I tik p 
the Times of this morning (November 13) and rea 1 th t th n w 
bankruptcy law, substituted for the bankruptey laws which 
failed miserably, is administered in rooms so crowded and noisy 
that due care and thought on the part of officials is scarcely 
possible, and, further, that as one part of the court sits in the 
City and another part in Lincoln's Inn, solicitors have often to 
be in both places at the same time. Do I need more illustra- 
tions ? They come in abundance between the day on which 
the foregoing sentence was written and the day (ITovcmbor 20) 
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on which. I revise it. Within this short time misraanagemciit 
lias been shown in a treatment of the police that has created a 
miiiiny among them ; in a treatment of government cwpyiiig- 
clcrks that causes them publicly to complain of broken promises ; 
in a treatment of postmen that calls from them disrespectful 
behaviour towards their superiors : all at the same time that 
there is going on the controversy about Park-rulea, which have 
been so issued as to evade constitutional principles, and so admi- 
nistered as to bring the law into contempt. Tet as fast 
as there com.e proofs of mal-administration there come demands 
that administration shall be extended. Here, in the very same 
copy of the Times, are two authorities, Mr. Reed and Sir W. 
Fairbaim, speaking at different meetings, both condemning the 
enormous bungling and consequent loss of life that goes on 
under the existing Government- supervision of vessels, and both 
insisting on "legislation" and "proper inspection" as the renie- 
dies.''' Just as, in societies made restive by despotism, the 
proposed remedy for the evils and dangers brought about is 
always more despotism ; just as, along with the failing power of 
a decaying Papacy, there goes, as the only fit cure, a re-assertion 
of Papal infallibility, with emphatic ofrWigafo from a Council ; so, 
to sot right the misdoings of State-agency, the proposal al^^ayt. 
is more State-agency. When, after long coatmuanco of coil 
m.ine inspection, coal-mino explosions keep recurring, the cry is 
for more coal-mine inspection. When railway accidtnts mul- 
tiply, notwithstanding the oversight of officials appomteil by liis 
to see that railways are safe, the imhesitating demand is foi 
more such officials. Though, as Iiord Salisbuiy lately icmarted 
of governing bodies deputed by the State, " they begm. by being 
enthusiastic and extravagant, and they aie very apt to end m 
being wooden "—though, through the press and by private con- 
versation, men are perpetually rominded that when it has ceased 
to wield the new broom, each deputy governing power tends to 
become either a ting-stork that does mischief, or a king-log that 
does nothing ; yet more deputy governing powers are asked for 
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with unwavering faitL. "While the unwisdom of offlcialism 13 
daily illustrated, the argaTQcnt for each proposed now depart- 
ment sets out with tho postulate that offieials will act wisely. 
After endless couimenta on the confosioa and apathy and delay 
of Government offices, other Govermnent offices are advocated. 
After ceaseless ridicnle of red-tape, tho petition is for more red- 
tape. Daily we castigate the political idol with a hundred pens, 
and daily pray to it with a thoasand tongues. 

The emotion which thus destroys the balance of judgment, lies 
deep in the natures of men as they have been and still are. This 
root out o£ which there grow hopes that aro no sooner blighted 
than kindred hopes gr \ p m. th u pi ce 9 a r ot roj. hmc 
down to the lowe t stages m c nl zat n The conj er ng chief 
feared, marvelled at foi h s st ength or sagnc ty — d t n^iiisl 1 
from, others by i { abty thought f as au[ e ■natural (when tho 
antithesis of thi th niiural be omes th nk'tble) evoi cic tcs a 
disproportionate f th anl exjectaton Havng d ne or seen 
things beyond the p wer or ^ht of mfenors tl ere is no 
knowing what tther thmL,s he miy not do or see After death 
his deeds become mi iTiiiie 1 1 y tra 1 1 n and h s s ce 
inheriting his authority exec tmg his commands and kcoj mg 
up secret communicat n ■> th h m ae|uires e th r thus or ly 
his own superior tv or by both a 1 ke red t for powers th t 
transcend the ordmiry h n an powe s So the e accum kte 
an awe of the rale w tl ts correlat vo fa th On trxc ng the 
genealogy of the ^ vet ng agent thus be nning as tod and 
descendant of tl c gods and having t ties and a wo lup n 
common with tl o god ve see there 1 gs t t tl o j,h all t 
anocessive metamorj I oses mre ris fths aoa liel 
character, excitmg this same aentraient. " Divinely descended " 
' becomes presently " divinely appointed," " the Lord's anointed," 
"ruler by divine right," "Mng by the grace of God," &c. And 
then as fast as declining monarchical power brings with it 
decreasing belief in the supernaturalness of the monarch (which, 
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however, long Ungors in faint forms, as instance the supposed 
cure of king's evil), the growing powers of the bodies- that 
assume his functions bring to them, a share of the still-surviving 
sentiment. The "divinity that doth hedge a ting" becomes, in 
considerable measure, the divinity that doth hedge a parliament. 
The superstitions reverence onee felt towards the one, ia trans- 
ferred, in a m.odified form, to the other; taking with it a tacit 
belief in an ability to achieve any end that may bo 'wished, and a 
tacit belief in an authority to which no limits may bo set. 

This sentiment, inherited and caltivated in men from child- 
hood upwards, sways their convictions in spite of them.. It 
generates an irrationa! confidence in all the paraphernalia and 
appliances and forms of State-action. In the very aspect of a 
law-deed, written in an archaic hand on dingy parchment, there 
is something which raises a conception o£ validity not raised by 
ordinary writing on paper. Around a Government- stamp there 
is a certain glamonr which makes iis feel as though the piece of 
paper bearing it was more than a m.ere mass of dry pnlp with 
some indented marks. To any legal form of words there seems 
to attach an anthority greater than that which wonld be felt 
were the language free from legal involutions and legal techni- 
calities. And BO is it with all the symbols of anthority, from 
royal pageants downwards. That the judge's wig gives to his 
decisions a weight and sacredneas they would not have were he 
bare-headed, is a fact familiar to every one. And when we 
descend to the lowest agents of the executive organization, we 
find the same tiling. A man in blue coat and white-metal 
buttons, which carry with them, the thought of State-authority, 
ia habitually regarded by citizens as having a trustworthiness 
beyond that of a man who wears no snch uniform ; and this 
coiifidenee anrvives all disproofs. , Obviously, then, if men's 
judgments are thna ridiculously swayed, notwithstanding better 
Imowledge, by the mere symbols of State-power, still more mnst 
they be so swayed by State-power itself, as exercised in -w-ays 
that leave greater scope for the imagination. If awe and faith 
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are irresistibly called oat towards things wbich perception ami 
reason tell ns positively slionid not call them out, still more will 
awe and faith be called ont towards those Statc-B«tiona and 
influences on which perception and reason can less easily bo 
brought to bear. If the beliefs prompted by this feeling of 
reverence sorvivo oven where they axo flatly contradicted by 
common sense, still more will they snrrive where common sense 
cannot flatly contradict them. 

How deeply rooted is this sraitiment excited in men by em- 
bodied supremacy, will bo seen on noting how it sways in 
common all orders of politicians, from the old-world Tory to the 
Red Republican. Contrasted as the estreme parties are in the 
types of Government they approve, and in the tbeories they hold 
respecting the source of governmental anthority, they are alike 
in their unquestioning belief in governmental anthority, and in 
showing almost unlimited faith in the ability of a Government 
to achieve any desired end. Though the form of the agency tj- 
wards which the sentiment of loyalty is directed, is mntb 
changed, yet thero is little change in the sentiment itself, or m 
the general conceptions it creates. The notion of the divme 
right of a person, has given place to the notion of the divmc 
right of a representative assembly. While it is held to be a self- 
evident falsity that the single will of a despot can justly over- 
ride the wills of a people, it ia held to be a self-evident truth 
that the wills of one-half of a people plu» some small fraction, 
may with perfect justice override the wills of the other half 
•minus this small fraction— may override thenx in respect of any 
matter whatever. Unlimited anthority of a majority has been 
substituted for unlimited authority of an individual. So un- 
questioning is the belief in this unlimited anthority of a majority, 
that even the tacit su^estion of a doubt produces astonishment. 
True, if of one who holds that power deputed by the people ia 
subject to no restrictions, you ask whether, if the majority de- 
cided that no person shonld bo allowed to live beyond sixty, the 
decision might be legitimately executed, he would possibly 
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liesitate. Or if yon asked Tii'm -whether the majority, being 
Catholic, might rightly require of the Protestant minority that 
they ahonld eiiJier cmhrace Catholicism or leave the coimtry, he 
would, influenced by the ideas of religious hberty in TThich ho 
has been brought up, probably say no. But though his answers 
to sundry such questions discioao the fact that State-authority, 
even when uttering the national will, is not believed by him. to 
be absolutely supreme ; his latent conviction that there are limits 
to it, lies so remote in the obscure background of his conscious- 
ness as to be practically non-existent. In all he says about what 
a Legislature should do, or forbid, or require, he tacitly assimies 
that any regulation may be enacted, and when enacted must be 
obeyed, Ajid then, along with this authority not to be gainsaid, 
he beheves ia a capacity not to be doubted. Whatever the 
governing body decides to do, can be done, is the postulate which 
lies hidden in the schemes of the most revolutionary refonners. 
Analyze the programme of the Communalists, observe what is 
hoped for by the adherents of the Social and Democratic Re- 
public, or study the ideas o£ legislative action which our own 
Trades-Unionists entertain, and yon find the implied belief to he 
that a Government, or^nized after an approved pattern, will he 
iible to remedy all the evOs complained of and to secure each 
proposed benefit. 

Thus, the emotion excited by embodied power is one which 
sways, and indeed mainly determines, the beliefs, not only of 
those classed as tho most subordinate, but even of those classed 
as the most insubordinate. It has a deeper origin than any 
political creed ; and it more or less distorts the conceptions of 
all parties respecting governmental action. 

This sentiment of loyalty, making it almost impossililo to study 
the natures and actions of governing agencies with perfect calm- 
ness, greatly hinders sociological science, and must long continue 
to hinder it. For the sentiment is all-essential. Throughout 
the past, societies have been mainly held together by it. It is 
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Btill an indispensable aid to social cohesion and the maintenance! 
of order. And it will be long before social discipline bas so far 
modified Iranian character, that reverence for law, as rooted in 
the moral order of things, will serve in place of reverence for the 
power which enforces law. 

Accoimta of esisting imcivilized races, as well as histories of 
the civilized races, show us i posteriori^ what we might infer 
with certainty ^ priori, that in proportion as the members of a 
society are aggressive in their natures, they can he held together 
only by a proportionately-strong feeling of unreaeoning reverence 
for a mler. Some of the lowest types of men, who show but 
little of this feeling show scarcely any social cohesion, and maio 
no progress— instance the Australians. Where appreciable social 
development has taken place we find subordination to chiefs ; 
and, as the society enliige'i to a ting. IE wo need an illustra- 
tion that where there is> gre'it eavagenesa, social union can be 
maintained only by great loyalty, we have it among those 
ferocious cannibals, the iFijiins Here, where the barbarism is 
so extreme that a late ting registered by a row of many hundred 
stones the number of human victims ho had devoured, tho loyalty 
is so extreme that a man stands unbonnd to be knocked on the 
head if the ting vrills it : himself saying that the king's will 
must be done. And if, with this case in mind, we glance back 
over the past, and note the fealty that went along with brutality, 
in feudal ages ; or if, at the present time, we observe how the 
least advanced European nations show a superstitions awe of the 
ruler which in tho more advanced has become conventional 
respect ; we shall perceive thai decrease of the feeling goes on, and 
can normally go on, only as fast as the fitness of men for social 
co-operation increases. Manifestly, throughout all past time, 
assemblages of men in whom the aggressive selfishness of the 
predatory nature existed without this feeling which induces 
obedience to a controlling power, dissolved and disappeared ; 
leaving the world to he peopled by men who had the required 
eniotional balance. And it is manifest that even in a civiliaed 
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society, if tlie Kentnacnt o£ subordmation becomes enfeebled 
without Relf-control gammg la stj^ngth. proportionately, there 
arises a danger of social dissolution a tiuth of which France 
supplies an illustration 

Hence, as above said, the conLeptions of sociological pheno- 
mena, or, at least, of those all-important ones relating to govern- 
mental stnictnres and actions, must now, and for a long time to 
come, be rendered more or less nntniebythis perturbing emotion. 
Here, in tbe concrete, may be recognized the truth before stated 
in tiie abstract, that the individual eitiaen, imbedded in the social 
organism as one of its units, moulded by its influences, and aid- 
ing reciprocally to re-mould it, furthering its life while enabled 
by it to live, cannot so emancipate himself as to see things 
around him in their real relations. Unless the mass of citizens 
have sentiments and beliefs in something like harmony with the 
social organization in which tiiey are incorporated, this organiza- 
tion cannot continue. The sentiments proper to each type of 
S!)ciety inevitably sway the sociological conclusions of its units. 
And among other sentiments, this awe of embodied power takes 
a large share in doing this. 

How large a share it takes, we shall see on contemplating the 
astonishingly-perverted estimates of rulers it has produced, and 
the resulting perversions of history. Eecall the titles of adora- 
■tioa given to emperors and tings ; the ascription to them of 
capacities, beauties, powers, virtues, transcending those of man- 
tind in general ; the fulsome flatteries used when commending 
them to Grod in prayers professing to utter the truth. Now, side 
by side with these, put records of their deeds throughout all past 
times in all nations ; notice how these records are blackened with 
crimes of all orders ; and then dwell awhile on the contrast. Is 
it not manifest that the conceptions of State-actions that went 
along with these profoundly-untrue conceptions of rulers, must 
also have been profoundly untrue ? Take, as a single example. 
King James, who, as described by Mr. Eisset in agreement with 
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other historians, was " in overy relation of life in which he is 
viewed . , , equally an object of aversion or contempt;" but to 
whom, nevertheless, the English translation of the Bible is 
dedicated in sentences beginning — " Great and manifold were 
the blessings, most dread sovereign, which Almighty God, the 
Father of all mercies, bestowed upon us the people of England, 
when first He sent Your Majesty's Eoyal Person to rule and 
reign over us," &c,, &c. Think of such a dedication of such a 
book to such a man ; and then ask if, along with a Bentiment 
thus expressing itself, there coidd go anything like balanced 
judgments of political transactions. 

Does there need an illnstration of the extent to which balanced 
judgments of political transactions are made impossible by this 
sentiment during times when it is strong ? We have one in the 
warped conceptions fonacd respecting Charles I. and Cromwell, 
and respecting the changes with which their names are identified. 
Ifow that mauy generations have gone by, and it begins to bo 
seen that Charles was not worthy to be prayed for as a martyr, 
while Cromwell deserved treatment quite unlike that of ex- 
huming his body and insulting it; it begins to be seen also, how 
utterly wrong have been the interpretations of the events these 
two rulers took part in, and bow entirely men's sentiments of 
loyalty have incapacitated them for understanding those events 
nnder their sociological aspects. 

Haming this as an instance of the more specialperverting effects 
of this sentiment, wo have here chiefly to note its more general 
perverting effects. From the beginning it has tended ever to 
keep in the foreground of consciousness, the governing agent as 
causing social phenomena ; and so has kept in the backgi-oitnd 
of consciousness all other causes of social phenomena— or ratber, 
the one has so completely occupied consciousness as to exclude 
the other. If we remember that history has been full of the 
doings of kings, but that only in quite recent times have the 
phenomena of industrial organization, conspicuous as they are, 
attracted any attention, — if wo i-emember that while all eyes and 
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all thoughts have been turned to the actiona of rulers, ao eyes 
and no thoughts have, until modem days, been turned to those 
vital processes of spontaneous co-operation by wliicli national 
life, and growth, and progress, have been carried on ; we shall 
not fail to see liow profound have been the resulting errors in 
men's conclusions abont social afiaira. And seeing this, we sliall 
infer that the emotion excited in men by embodied politieal 
power must now, and for a long time to come, be a groat obstacle 
to the formation of Ijrue sociological conceptions : tending, as it 
must ever do, to exaggerate the importance of the political factor 
in comparison with other factors. 

Under the title of " Subjective Difficulties — Emotional," I 
have here entered upon an extensive field, the greater part of 
which remains to be explored. The effects of impatience, the 
effects of that all-glorifying admiration felt for military success, 
the ofEecta of that sentiment wHcli makes men submit to 
authority by keeping up a superatitious awe of tbe agent 
exercising it, are but a few among the effects which the emotions 
produce on sociological beliefs. Yarioua other effects have now 
to be described and illustrated. I propose to deal with them in 
cbapters on — the Educational Bias, the Bias of Patriotism, the 
Class-Bias, the Political Bias, and the Theological Bias. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE EDUCATIONAL BIAS. 

It ■wonld clear up our ideas about many things, if we dis- 
tinctly recognized the tmth tlia,t we Iiave two religions. Primitive 
humanity has but oce. The humanity of the remote future will 
have but one. The two are opposed ; and we who live midway 
in the course of civilization have to believe in both. 

These two religions are adapted to two conflicting sets of social 
reqniremeats. The one set is supreme at the beginning; the 
other set will be supreme at the end; and a compromise has to be 
maintained between tbcm during the progress from beginning to 
end. On the one hand, there must be social self-preservation in 
face of external enemies. On tho other band, there must bo 
co-operation among feUow- citizens, which can exist only in pro- 
portion as fair dealing of man with nian creates mutual trust. 
Unless the one necessity is met, the society disappears by extinc- 
tion, or by absorption into some conquering society. Unless the 
other necessity is met, there cannot be that divisioc of labour, 
exchange of services, consequent industrial progress and increase 
of numbers, by which a society is made strong enough to survive. 
In adjustment to these two conflicting requirements, there grow 
up two conflicting codes of duty ; which severally acquire super- 
uatural sanctions. And thus we get the two coexisting religions 
— the religion of enmity and the religion of amity. 

Of course, I do not mean that these are both called religions, 
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Here I am not speaking of names ; I am speaking simply r>£ 
things. Nowadays, men do not pay tte same verbal homage to 
the code which emnity dictates that they do to the code which 
amity dictates — the last occupies the place of honour. But the 
real homage is paid in large measure, if not in the larger measure, 
to the code dictated by enmity. The religion of enmity nearly 
allmenactiiallybelicve. Theroligionof amity most of them, merely 
helieye they believe. In some discussion, say, about international 
affairs, remind them of certain precepts contained in the creed 
they profess, and the most yon get is a tepid assent. Now let 
the conversation turn on the " tunding " at Winchester, or ontke 
treatment of Indian mntineers, or on the Jamaica business ; and 
you find that while the precepts tepidly assented to were but 
nominally hcliovod, quite opposite precepts arc believed undouht- 
ingly and defended with fervour. 

Carionsly cnoogh, io maintain these antagonist religions, 
which in our transitional state are both^qnisite, we have adopted 
from two different races two different cults. From the books of 
the Jewish New Testament we take our religion of amity. Greek 
and Latin epics and histories serve as gospels for our religion of 
enmity. In the education of our youth wo devote a small por- 
tion of time to the one, and a largo portion of time to the 
other. And, as though to make the compromise effectual, these 
two cults are carried on in tho same places by the same teachers. 
At onr Public Schools, as also at many other schools, the same 
men are priests of both religions. The nobility of self- sacrifice, 
set forth in Scripture-lessons and dwelt on. in sermons, is made 
conspicuous every seventh day ; while during the other six days, 
the nobility of sacrificing others is exhibited in glowing words. 
The sacred duty of blood-revenge, which, as existing savages 
show ns, constitutes the religion of enmity in its primitive form 
—which, as shown ua in ancient litoratnre, is enforced by divine 
Banetion, or rather by divine command, as well as by tho opinion 
of men — is the duty which, during the six days, is deeply stamped 
on natures quite ready to receive ifc ; and then something is done 
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towards obliterating' the stamp, when, on the seventh (lay, 
vengeance is interdicted. 

A priori, it might be thought impossible that men should con- 
tinue through life holding two doctrines which are mutually 
destructive. But their ability to compromise between conflicting 
beliefs is very remarkable — remarkable, at least, if we suppoae 
them to put their conflicting beliefs side by side ; not so remark- 
able if we recognize the fact that they do not pnt them side by 
side. A late distinguished physicist, whose science and religion 
seemed to his friends irreconcilable, retained both for the reason 
that he deliberately refused to compare the propositions of the 
one with those o£ the other. To speak in metaphor— when ho 
entered his oratory lie shut the door of his laboratory ; and when 
he entered his laboratory ho shut the door of his oratory. It is 
because they habitaally do something similar, that men live so 
contentedly under this logically-indefensible compromise between 
their two creeds. As the intelligent child, propounding to his 
seniors'puzzling theological questions, and meeting many rebuffs, 
eventually ceases to thinls: about difficulties of which he can get 
no solutions ; so, a little later, the contradictions between the 
things taught to him in school and iu church, at first startling and 
inexplicable, become by-and-by famihar, and no longer attract 
his attention. Tims while growing up he acquires, in common 
with all around him, the habit of using first one and then the 
other of his creeds as the occasion demands ; and at maturity the 
habit has become completely established. Sow he enlai^es on 
the need for maintaining the national honour, and thinks it mean 
to arbitrate about an aggression instead of avenging it by war ; 
and now, calling his servants together, he reads a prayer in which 
he aeks God that oor trespasses may be forgiven as wo foi^ve 
trespasses against ns. That which he prays for as a virtue on 
Sunday, he scorns as a vice on Monday. 

The religion of amity and the religion of enmity, with the 
emotions they respectively enlist, are important factors in socio- 
logical conclusions ; and rational sociological conclusions can be 
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produced only when both sets of factors come into play. We 
have to look at each cluster of social facts aa a phase in a con- 
tinuous metamorphosis. Wo have to look at the conflicting 
religious beliefs and feelings included in this cluster of facts as 
L'lcmcnta in this phase. Wo have to do more. We have to con- 
sider aa transitional, also, the conflicting religions beliefs and 
feelings in which we are brought up, and which distort onr views 
not only of passing phenomena in oiip own society, but also of 
phenomena in other societies and in other times ; and the aberra- 
tions they cause in onr inferences have to be sought for and 
rectified. Of these two religions taught ns, we must constantly 
rememher that dvuing civilization the religion of enmity is slowly 
losiog strength, whUe the religion of amity is slowly gain- 
ing strength: We must bear in roind that at eacli stage a 
certain ratio between them has to be maintained. We must 
infer that the existing ratio is only a temporary one ; and that the 
resulting bias to this or that conviction respecting social affairs is 
temporary. And if we are to reach those tmbiassed convictions 
which form parts of the Social Science, we can do it only by 
allowing for this temporary bias. 

To see how greatly onr opposite religions respectively pervert 
sociological beliefs, and how needful it is that the opposite per- 
versions they canse should be corrected, we mast here contem- 
plate the extremes to which men are carried, now by the one and 
now by the other. 

As from intigonist j hysical forces as fiom antagonist 
emotions m each min &o fi m the antagoni t social tendencies 
men's emotions treite there always results not a medium state, 
but a rhythm h^tween opposite states The ine force or tendency 
is not continuously counterbalanced by the other force or tendency; 
but now the one greatly predominates, and presently by reaction 
there comes a predominance of the other. That which we 
are shown by variations in the prices of stocks, shares, or com- 
moditiea, occun-ing daily, weekly, and in longer intervals — that 
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which wo SGO in the altematioiis of manias and panics, caused 
by irrational hopes and ahsurd iears — that which diagraiins of these 
variations express by the ascents and descents of a lino, now to a 
great height and now to an eqmTalent depth, wo discoYer in all 
social phenomena, moral and religious included. It is exhibited 
on a large scale and on a small scale — by rhythms extending ov&r 
centuries and by rhythms of short periods. And we see it not 
only in waves of conflicting feehnge and opinions that pass through 
societies as wholes, but also in the opposite excesses gone to by 
individuals and sects in the same society at the same time. There 
is nowhere a balanced judgment and ai balanced action, but 
always a cancelling of one another by contrary errors : " men 
pair ofE in insane parties," as Emerson puts it. Something like 
rationality is finally obtained as a product of mntually-destmctivo 
irrationalities. As for example, in the treatment of our criminals, 
there alternate, or co-exist, an unreasoning severity and an un- 
reasoning lenity. Now we pimish in a spirit of vengeance ; now 
we pamper with a m.audlin sympathy. At no time is there a duo 
adjustment of penalty to transgression such as the course o£ nature 
shows us — an inflicting of neither more nor less evU than the 
reaction which the action causes. 

In the conflict between our two religions we see this general 
law on a great scale. The religion of nnqualificd altruism arose 
to correct by an opposite excess the religion of unqualified 
egoism. Against the doctrine of entire selfishness it set the 
doctrine of entire self-sacrifice. In place of the aboriginal creed 
not requiring you to love your fellow-man at all, but insisting 
only that certain of your fellow-men yon shall hate even to the 
death, there came a creed directing that you shall in no case do 
anything prompted by hate of your fellow- man, bnt shall love him 
as yourself. Nineteen centuries have since wrought some coui- 
promise between these opposite creeds. It has never been rational, 
however, but only empirical— mainly, indeed, unconscious com- 
promise. There is not yet a distinct recognition of what tnith 
each extreme stands for, and a perception that the two truths 
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must be co-oi-dinated ; but there is little more than a partial 
rectif jiag of excesses one ■way by excesses tho other way. By 
these persons purely- egoistic lives are led. By those, altruism 
ia caified to the extent of bringing on ill health and premature 
death. Even on comparing the acts of the same individual, we 
find, not an habitual balance between the two tendencies, but now 
an effort to inflict great eyil on some foreigo aggressor or some 
malefactor at home, and now a dlaproportioned sacrifice on behalf 
of one often quite unworthy of it. That altruism is right, but 
that egoism is also right, and that there requires a continual com- 
promise between the two, is a conclusion which but few consciously 
formulate and still fewer avow. 

Yet tho untenabiHty of tho doctrine of self-sacrifice in its 
extreme form ia conspicuous enough; and is tacitly admitted 
by all in their ordinary inferences and daily actions. Work, 
enterprise, invention, improvement, as thoy have gono on from 
the beginning and are going on now, arise out of the principle 
that among citizens severally having unsatisfied wants, each 
cares more to satisfy hia own wants than to satisfy the wants of 
others. The fact that indnstrial aetivitiBa grow from this root, 
being recognized, tho inevitable imphcatioa is that nnqualiiied 
altrtdsm would dissolve all existing social organizations : leaving 
the onus of proof that absolutcly-aKen social oi^anizations would, 
act. That they would not act becomes clear on supposing the 
opposite principle in force. Were A to be careless of himself, 
and to care only for the welfare of B, 0, and D, while each of 
these, paying no attention to his own needs, busied himself in 
supplying the needs of the others ; this roundabout process, 
Ipesjdes being troublesome, would" very ill meet the requirements 
of each, unless each could have his neighbour's consciousness. 
After observing this, wo must infer that a certain predomi- 
liance of egoism over altruism is beneficial; and that in fact no 
other arrangement would answer. Do but ask what would 
happen if, of A, B, C, U, Ac, each declined to have & gratifica- 
tion in hia anxiety that some ono else should have it, and that 
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the aomoonc else similarly persisted in refusing it ont of sym- 
pathy with his fellows— do but contemplate the resnlting con- 
fusion and cross-purposes and loss of gratification to all, and you 
will see that pure altrnisia would bring things to a deadlock just 
as much aa pnre egoism. In tmtli nobody ever dreams of acting 
out the altruistic theory in all the relations of life. The Quaker 
who proposes to accept literally, and to practise, the precepts of 
Christianity, carries on his businees on egoistic principles ]'ust as 
mttch as his neighbours. Thongh, nominally, lie holds that ho 
is to take no thought for the morrow, his thought for the n 
betrays as distinct an egoism as that of men in general ; 
he is conscious that to take as much thought for the i 
of others, would be ruinous to him and eventually mischievous 
to all. 

While, however, no one is entirely altruistic — while no one 
really believes an entirely altmistifc life to be practicable, there 
continues the tacit assertion that conduct ought to be entirely 
altruistic. It docs not seem to be suspected that pure altruism 
is actually wrong. Brought np, as each is, in the nominal accepts 
ance of a creed which wholly subordinates egoism to altniistn, 
and gives sundry precepts that are absolutely altruistic, each 
citizen, while ignoring these in his business, and tacitly denying 
them in various opinions he titters, daily gives to them lip- 
homage, and supposes that acceptance of them is required of him 
though he finds it impossible. Feeling that he cannot call them 
in question ■without calling in question his religion as a whole, 
ho pretends to others and to himself that lie lielieves them — 
believes things which in his innermost consciousness he knows he 
does not believe. He professes to think that entire self-sacrifice 
must be right, though dimly conscious that it would be fatal. 

tf he had the courage to think out clearly what he vaguely 
discerns, he would discover that self-sacrifice passing a certain 
limit entails evil on all — evil on those for whom sacrifice is made 
aa well as on those who make it. While a continnal giving-up 
of pleasures and continual submissiou to pains is physically 
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mjurious, so tliat its final outcome ia debility, diseaac, and 
abridgment of life ; the continnal acceptance of benefits at the 
expense of a fellow-being is morally injurious. Jast as mach. as 
cnselfislmoss is cultivated by the one, selfishness is cultivated by 
the other. If to surrender a gratification to another is noble, 
readiness to accept the gratification so surrenderei is ignoble ; 
and if repetition of the one kind of act is elevating, repetition of 
the other kind of act is degrading. So that though up to a 
certain point altmistic action blesses giver and receiver, beyond 
that point it curses giver and receiver— physically deteriorates 
tho one ajid morally deteriorates the other. Everyone can re- 
member cases where greediness for pleasures, reluctance to take 
trouble, and ntter disregard of those around, have been perpe- 
tually increased by unmeasured and ever-ready kindnesses ; while 
the unwise benefactor has shown by languid movements and pale 
face the debility consequent on disregard of self ; the outcome of 
the policy being destruction of the worthy in making worse the 
unworthy. 

The absurdity of unqualified altruism becomes, indeed, glaring 
on remembering that it can be extensively practised only if in 
the same society there coexist one moiety altruistic and one 
moiety egoistic. Only those who are intensely selfish will allow 
their fellows habitually to behave to them with extreme unselfish- 
ness. If all are duly regardful of others, there are none fo accept 
the sacrifices which others are ready to make. If a high degree 
of sympathy characterizes all, no one can be so unsympathetic as 
trt let another receive positive or negative injury that he may 
benefit. So that pure altruism in a society implies a nature which 
makes pure altruism impossible, from the absence of those towards 
whom it may be exercised ! 

Equally untenable does tho doctrine show itself when looked 
at from, another point of view. If life and its gratifications are 
valuable in another, they are equally valuable in self. There is 
no total increase of happiness it only as much is gained by one 
as is lost by another ; and if, as continally happens, the gain is 
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not eqaal to tlio loss — if tte recipient, already inferior, is further 
denioralizcd hy habitual iicceptance of sacrifices, and so made less 
capable of happiness (which he inevifcably is), the total amount 
of happiness ia diminished ; benefactor and beueficiarj are both 

The maintenance of the individaalitj is thus demonstrably a 
duty. The assertion o£ personal claims is essential ; both as a 
means to self -happiness, which is a unit in the general happiness, 
and as a means to fni^hering the general happiness altruistically. 
Sesistanee to aggression is not simply justifia.ble but imperative. 
Kon-resisteuce is at variance TFith altruism and egoism alike. 
The extreme Christian theory, which no one acta upon, which no 
one really Ijelieves, but which most tacitly profess and a few 
avowedly profess, is as logicaJly indefensible as it ia imprac- 
ticable. 

The religion of araity, then, taken by itself, is incomplete — it 
needs supplementing. The doctrines it inculcates and the senti- 
menia it fosters, arising by reactions against opposite doctrines 
and sentiments, ran into extremes the other way. 

Let US now turn to these opposite doctrines and sentiments, 
inculcated and fostered by the religion of enmity, and note the 
excesses to which they run. 

Worthy of highest admiration is the " Tasraaniau devil," 
which, fighting to the last gasp, snarls with its dying breath. 
Admirable, too, though leas admirable, ia our. own bull-dog — a 
creature said sometimes to retain its hold even when a limb ia 
cut ofE. To he admired also for their " pluck," perhaps nearly in 
as great a degree, are some of the carnivora, as the Hon and the 
tiger; since when driven to bay they fight against great odds. 
Nor should wc forget the game-cock, supplying as it does a word 
of eulogy to the mob of roughs who witness the hanging of a 
murderer, and who half condone his crime if he " dies game." 
Bolow these animals come m.ankind ; some of whom, indeed, as 
the Anieriean Indians, bear tortures without groaning. And 
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tlicn, considerably lower, nmst be placed tlio ciTilizcd man ; 
who, fighting up to a certain point, and bearing considerable 
injury, ordinarily yields ■when further fighting is useless, 

Js the reader startled by this classification ? Why should he 
be? It is but a literal application of that standard of worth 
tacitly assumed by most, and by some dehbcratcly avowed. 
Obvioasly it is the standard of worth believed in by M. Gam- 
betta, who, after bloodshed carried to the extent of prostrating 
France, lately reproached the French Assembly by saying — 
"Tou preferred peace to honaur; yon gave five milliards and 
two provinces." And there are not a few among ourselves -who 
so thoroughly agree in M. Gambetta's feeling, that this utterance 
of his has gono far to redeem him in their estimation. If the 
reader needs encouragement to side with such, plenty more may 
be found for him. The Staffordshire coDier, enjoyii^ the fight- 
ing of dogs when the fighting of men is not to be witnessed, 
would doubtless take the same view. In the slums of White- 
chapel and St. Giles's, among leaders of "the fancy," it is an un- 
hesitating belief that pluck aud endurance are the highest of 
attributes ; and probably most readers of Bell's Life in London 
wonld concur ic this belief. Moreover, if he wants further sym- 
pathy to support him, he may find entire races ready to give it ; 
especially that noble race of cannibals, the Fijians, among whom 
bravery is so highly honoured that, on their return from battle, 
the triumphant warriors are met by the women, who place them- 
selves at their unrestricted disposal. So that whoever inclines 
to adopt this m.easiire of superiority will find many to side with 
him — that is, if ho likes his company. 

Seriously, is it not amazing that civilized men should especially 
pride themselves on a quality in which they are exceeded by 
inferior varieties of their own race, and still more exceeded by 
inferior animals ? Instead of regarding a man as manly in pro- 
portion as he possesses nioral attributes distinctively human, we 
regard him as manly in proportion as be shows an attribute pos- 
sessed in greater degrees by beings from whom we derive our 
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words of coniempi. It was lately remarked by Mr. Greg that 
we take our point of honour from the prizo-riug ; tut we do 
worse, — we take our point of honour from beasts. Hay, wo take 
it from a Iwaat inferior to liose we are familiar with; for the 
" Tasmanian deyil," in stmctnre and intelligence, Rtanda on a 
much lower level of brutality than our lions and bull-doga. 

That resistance to aggression is to be applauded, and that the 
courage implied by resistance is to be valued and admired, may 
be fully admitted while denying that courage is to be regarded as 
the supreme virtue. A lai^e endowment of it is essential to a 
complete nature ; but bo are large endowments of other things 
which we do not therefore make our measures of worth. A 
good body, well grown, well proportioned, and of such quality in 
its tissues as to bo enduring, should bring, as it does bring, its 
share of admiration. Admirable, too, in their ways, are good 
stomach and lungs, as well as a vigorous vascular sybtem ; for 
without these the power of self-preservation and the power of 
preserving others will fall short. To be a fine animal is, indeed, 
essential to many kinds of achievement ; and conrago, which is 
a general index of an organization capable of satisfying the re- 
quirements, is rightly valued for what it implies. Courage is, 
in fact, a feeling that grows by accumulated experiences of 
anccessful dealings with difficulties and dangers ; and these suc- 
cessful dealings are proofs of competence in strength, agility, 
quickness, endurance, &c. ISo one will deny that perpetual 
fEulures, resulting from incapacity of one kind or other, produce 
discouragement ; or that repeated triumphs, which are proofs of 
capacity, so raise the courage that there comes a readiness to 
encounter greater difficulties. The fact that a dose of brandy, by 
stiniiilating the circulation, produces " Dutch courage," as it is 
called, joined with the fa^t well known to medical men, that 
heart-disease brings on timidity, are of themselves enough to 
show that bravery is the natural correlative of ability to cope 
with circumstances of peril. But while we are thus taught that, 
iu admiring courage, we arc admiring physical superiorities and 
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those superiorities of mental faculty wbich gire fitness for dealing 
with emorgeucies, we are also taught that unless we rant as 
supreme the bodily powers and those powers which directly 
conduee to self-preservation, we cannot say that conrago is the 
highest attribute, and that the degree of it should be our 
Ktandard of hononr. 

That an over-estimate of courage is appropriate to our phase of 
civilization may be very true. It is beyond douht that during 
the struggle for existence among nations, it is needful that men 
shoidd admire extremely the quality without which there can be 
no success in the struggle. While, among ucighbonring nations, 
we have one in which all the males are trained for war — while 
the sentiment of this nation is such that students slash one ano- 
ther's faces in duels about triSes, and are admired for their scars, 
especially by women — while the military ascendancy it tolerates 
is such that, for ill-usage by soldiers, ordinary citizens have no 
adequate redress — while the government ia such that though the 
monarch as head of the Church condemns duelling as irreligious, 
and as head of the Law forhids it as a crime, yet as head of the 
Army he insists on it to the extent of expelling officers who wiU 
not fight duels — while, I say, we have a neighbouring nation thus 
characterized, something of a kindred character in appliances, 
sentiments, and beliefs, has to be maintained among ourselves. 
When wc find another neighbouring nation believing that no 
motive is so high as the love of glory, and no glory so great as 
that gained by successful war — when we perceive tlie military 
spirit so pervading this nation that it loves to clotho its children 
in 5Masi-military costume— when we find one of its historians 
writing that the French army is the great civilizcr, and one of 
its generals lately saying that the army is the soul of France — 
when wo see that the vital energies of this nation run mainly to 
teeth and claws, and that it quickly grows new sets of teeth and 
claws in place of those pulled out ; it is needful that we, too, 
should keep our teeth and claws in order, and should maintain 
ideas and feelings adapted to tho effectual use of them. There is 
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no gainsaying the truth that while the predatory inatinots con- 
tinue prompting nations to rob one another, deBtructive agencies 
must be met by antagonist destructive agencies ; and that this 
may he done, honour must be ^ven to tbe men who act as de- 
structive agents, and there must be an exaggerated eetimato o£ 
the attributes which make them efficient. 

It may be needful, therefore, that our boys should be accus- 
tomed to harsh treatment, giving and receiving brutal punish- 
ments -without too nice a consideration of their justice. It may 
be that as the Spartans and as the North-American Indians, in 
preparation for warfare, subjected their young men to tortures, 
so should we ; and thus, perhaps, the " education of a gentle- 
man" may properly include giving aad receiving " hacking" of 
the shins at foof^ball: boot-toes being purposely made heavy 
that they may inflict greater damage. So, too, it niay be well 
that boys should all in turn be subject to the tender mercies of 
elder boys ; with whoso thrashings and kickings the masters 
decline to interfere, even though they are sometimes carried to 
the extent of maiming for life. Possibly, also, it is fit that 
each boy should be disciplined in submission to any tyrant who 
may be set over him, by finding that appeal brings additional 
evils. That each should be made callous, morally as well as 
physically, by the bearing of freqnent wrongs, and should be 
made yet more callous when, coming into power, he inflicts 
punishments as whim or spite prompts, may also be desirable. 
Nor, perhaps, can we wholly regret that confusion of moral ideas 
which results when breaches of conventional rules bring penalties 
as severe as are brought by acts morally wrong. For war does 
not consist with keen sensitiveness, physical or moral. Re- 
luctance to inflict injury, and reluctance to risk injury, would 
equally render it impossible. Scruples of conscience rcspectiag 
the rectitude of their cause woidd paralyze officers and soldiers. 
So that a certain brutalization has to be maintained during our 
passing phase of civilization. It may be, indeed, that "tho 
Public School spirit," which, as truly said, is carried into our 
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public ]ifc, is not tlic moat desirable for a free countiy. It may 
be tliafc early subjection to despotism and early exercise oi: un- 
controlled power, are not the best possible preparatious for legis- 
lators. It may be that those who, on the magistrate's bench, 
liavo to maintain right against might, could be better trained 
than by submission to violence and subsequent exercise of vio- 
lence. And it may bo that some other discipline than that of 
the stick, would be desirable for men who officer the press and 
guide public opinion on questions of equity. But, doubtless, 
while national antagonisms continue strong and national defence 
a necessity, there is a fitness in this semi-military discipline, with 
pains and bruises to uphold it And a duly-adapted code of 
lionom: has the like defence. 

Here, however, if we are to free ourselves from transitory sen- 
tiiuentfl and ideas, so as to be capable of framing scientific con- 
ceptions, we must ask what warrant there is for this exaltation 
of the destructive activities and of the qualities implied by them ? 
Wo must ask how it is possible for men rightly to pride them- 
selves on attributes possessed in higher degrees by creatures so 
much lower ? We must consider whether, in the aliscnce o£ a 
religious justification, there is any othical justification for the 
idea that the most noble traits are such as cannot bo displayed 
without the infliction of pain and death. When we do this, we 
axe obliged to admit that the religion of enmity in its unqualified 
form, is as indefensible as the religion o£ amity in its unqualified 
form. Each proves itself to be one of those insane extremes out 
of which there comes a sane mean hy nnion with its opposite. 
The two religions stand respectively for the claims of self and the 
claims of others. The first religion holds it glorious to resist 
aggression, and, while risking death in doing this, to inflict death 
in enemies. The aeeond religion teaches that the glory is in not 
resisting aggression, and in yielding to enemies while not assert- 
ing the claims of self. A civilized humanity will render either 
glory just as impossihle of achievement as its opposite. A dimi- 
nishing egoism and an increasing altruism, must make each of 
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these diverse kinds of hoaonp unattaiiiaWe. For such an advance 
implies a eessation of tbose aggressions whicli make possible tlie 
nobility o£ resistance ; while it implies a refusal to accept those 
saeriflcea withont which there cannot be the nobility of self- 
sacrifice. The two extremes imist cancel ; leaving a moral code 
and a standard of honour free from irrational excesses. Along 
with a latent self-assertion, there will go a readiness to yield to 
others, kept in cheek by the refusal of others to accept more 
than their due. 

And now, having noted the perversions of thought and senti- 
ment fostered by the religion of aniity and tlie religion of enmity, 
under which we are educated in so chaotic a fashion, let ns go on 
to note tlie ways in wliich these affect sociological conceptions. 
Certain important truths apt to bo shut out from themindsof 
the few who are unduly swayed by the religion of amity, may 
first lie set down. 

One of the fact? difficult to reconcile Vifith current theories of 
the Universe, is that high, organizations throughout the animal 
kingdom habitually serve to aid destruction or to aid escape 
from destruction. If we hold to the ancient view, we must say 
that high organiEation has been deliberately devised for such 
purpose. IE we accept the modem view, we must say that 
high organization has been evolved by the exorcise of destruc- 
tive activities during immeasurable periods of the past. Hero 
we choose the latter alternative. To the nevei'-ceasing efforts to 
catch and. eat, and the nover-eeasing endeavours to avoid being 
caught and eaten, is to be ascribed the development of the 
various senses and the various motor organs directed by them. 
The bird of prey with the keenest vision, has, other things equal, 
survived when mcmbcre of its species that did not see so far, died 
from want of food ; and by snch survivals, keenness of vision 
has been made greater in course of generations. The ileetest 
members of a herbivorous herd, escaping when the slower fell 
victims to a carnivore, left posterity ; among which, again, those 
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■with the most pcrfectly-fidapted limbs aurvived : the carnivores 
themselves being at the same time similarly disciplined aad their 
speed increaeed. So, too, with intelligence. Sagacity that de- 
tected a danger which stupidity did not perceive, lived and pro- 
pagated ; and the cunning which' hit upon a new deception, and 
so secured prey not otherwise to !» caught, left posterity where a 
smaller endowment of cunning failed. This mutual perfecting 
of paraner and pursued, acting upon their entire organizations, 
has been going on throughout all. time ; and human heings have 
been subject to it just as much as other beings, Warfare among 
men, like warfare among animals, has had a large share in raising 
their organizations to a higher stage. The following are some 
of the various ways in which it has worked. 

In the first place, it has had theefEectof continually extirpating 
races which, for aomo reason or other, were least fitted to cope 
with tho conditions of existence they were subject to. The killing- 
off of relatively-feeble tribes, or tribes relatively wanting in en- 
durance, or courage, or sagacity, or power of co-operation, must 
have tended ever to maintain, and occasionally to incrfase, the 
amounts of life-preserving powers possessed by men. 

Beyond this average advance cansed by destruction of the 
least-developed races and the least- developed individuals, there 
has been an average advance caused by inheritance of those fur- 
ther developments due to functional activity. Remember the 
skill of the Indian in following a trail, and remember that under 
kindred stimuli many of his perceptions and feelings and bodily 
powers have been habitually taxed to the uttermost, and it be- 
comes clear that the struggle for existence between neighbouring 
tribes has had an important effect in cultivating faculties of 
various kinds. Just as, to take an illustration from among our- 
selves, the skill of the police cultivates cunning among burglars, 
■which, again, leading to further precautions generates further 
devices to evade them ; so, by the unceasing antagonisms between 
human societies, small and large, there has been a mutual culture 
of an adapted intelligence, a mutual culture of certain traits of 
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chiira(-toi- not to be undervalued, and a mutual cultnTe of bodily 
powers, 

A large effect, too, has been produced Tipon tbe development 
of the arts. In respondiiig to the imperative demands of war, 
industry made important advances and gained much of its skill. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the absence of that 
esercise of manipulative faculty which the making of weapons 
originally gave, there would ever have been produced the tools 
required for developed industry. If we go back to the St«ne- 
Age, we see that implements of the chase and implements of 
war are those showing most labour and dexterity. If we take 
still-esisting human races which were without metals when wc 
found them, we see in their skiifully-wroiight stone clubs, as 
well as in their, large ■war-canoes, that the needs of defence and 
attack were the chief stimuli to the cultivation of arts afterwards 
available for productive purposes. Passing over intermediate 
stages, we may note in comparatively-recent stages the same 
relation. Observe a coat of mail, or one of the more highly- 
finished suits of armoiir — compare it with articles of iron and 
steel of the same date ; and there is evidence that these desires 
to kill enemies and escape being killed, more estreme than any 
other, have had great cSects on those arts of working in metal 
to which most other arts owe their progress. The like relation 
is shown us in the uses made of gunpowder. At first a destructive' 
agent, it has become an agent of immense service in quarrying, 
mining, railway-making, &c. 

A no less important benefit bequeathed by war, has been the 
formation of large societies. By force alone were small nomadic 
hordes welded into large tribes ; by force alone were large tribes 
welded mto small nations ; by force alone have small nations 
been welded into largo nations. IVTiile the fighting of societies 
usually maintains separateness, or by conquest produces only 
temporary unions, it produces, from time to time, permanent 
unions: and as fast as there are formed permanent unions of 
small into large, and then of largo into still larger, mduotrial 
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progresa is furthered in tliree ways. Hostilities, instead of being 
perpetual, are broken by intervals of peaee. When they occur, 
hostilities do not so profoundly derange the industrial activities. 
And there arises the possibility of carrying oat the division of 
labour much more efEectnally. "War, in short, in the slow course 
of things, brings about a social ^gregation which furthers that 
industrial state at variance with war ; and yet nothing out war 
could bring about this social aggregation. These truths, 

that without war large aggregates o£ men cannot be formed, and 
that without large aggregates of men there cannot be a developed 
industrial state, are illustrated in all places and times. Among 
existing uncivilized and semi-civOized races, we everywhere find 
thai union of small societies by a conquering society is a step in 
civilization. The records of peoples now extiuct show us this 
with equal clearness. On looking back into our own history, 
aud into the histories of neighbouring nations, we sim-ilarly see 
that only hy coercion wero the smaller feudal governments so 
subordinated as to secure internal peace. And even lately, the 
long-desired consolidation of G-ermany, if not directly effected 
by "blood and iron," as Bismarck said it must be, has been 
indirectly effected by them. The furtherance of industrial 

development by aggregation is no less manifest. If wo compare 
^ small society with a large one, we get clear proof that thoso 
co-operation by which social life is made possible, 
) high forms only when the numbers of the co-operating 
citizens are great. Ask of what use a cloth-factory, supposing 
they could have one, would be to the menibers of a small tribe, 
and it becomes manifest that, producing as it would in a single 
iay a year's supply of cloth, the vast cost of making it and 
keeping it in order could never be compensated by the advant^e 
gained. Ask what would happen were a shop like Shoolbred's, 
supplying all textile products, set up in a village, and you see 
that the absence of a sufficiently- extensive distributing function 
would negative its continuance. Ask what sphere a bank would 
have had in the Old-English period, when nearly all people gi-ow 
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their own food and spun their own wool, and it is at once seen 
that the various appliances for facihfating exchange can grow 
up only when a commnnity becomes so large that the amount 
of exchange to bo faciEtated is great. Henco, unquestionably, 
that integration of societies effected by war, has been a, needful 
preliminary io industrial development, aad consequently to 
dovelopmenta of other kinds— Science, the Fine Arts, &c. 

Industrial habits too, and habits of subordination to social 
requirements, are indiret-tly brought about by the same canse. 
The truth that the power of working continuously, wanting in 
the aboriginal man, could bo established only by that persistent 
coercion to which conquered and enslaved tribes aro subject, 
has become trite. An allied truth is, that only by a discipline 
of submission, first to an owner, then to a personal governor, 
presently to government less personal then to the cnibodied law 
proceeding frim government could there eiontually be retched 
submission to that code of niornJ law by which the civilized 
man is more and more restramed in his dealings with his 
fellows 

Such ben g some of the jmportint tn. tl s usually ignoitd by 
men toi exclusively influenced b( tht itl ^on o± imitv let ui 
now glance at the no le'is important truths to which men iiu 
bl nded by the rel gion of enmity 

Though dnrmg birbarism and the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion war has the effect of exterminating the weaker sDcietes 
and of weeding out the weaker memheis of the stronger soeietics 
and thus iu both waya farthering the development of those 
valuable powers, bodOy and mental, which ivar brings into play ; 
yet during the later stages of civilization, the second of these 
actions is reversed. So long as all adult males have to bear 
anus, the average result is that those of most strength and 
quickness survive, while the feebler and slower are slain ; but 
when the industrial development has become such that only 
Eoine of the adult males aro drafted into the army, the tendency 
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IS to pick out and expose to slaughter tlio best-grown and 
LoalthiesfcT leaving behind the physically-inferior to propajjato 
the race . The fact that among ourselves, though the oumber of 
soldiera raised, is not relatively large, many recruits are rejected 
by the examining surgeons, shows that the process inevitably 
works towards deterioration. Where, as in France, conscriptions 
have goue on. taking away tho finest men, generation after gene- 
ration, the needful lowering of the standard proves how disas- 
trons is the eSect on those animal qualities of a race which 
form a necessary basis for all higher qualities. If the depletion 
in indirect also — if there is such an overdraw on the energies of 
the industrial population that a large share of heavy labour is 
tlirown on the women, whose systems are taxed simultaneously 
by hard work and child-bearing, a further cause of physical 
degeneracy comes into play : France again supplying an ex- 
ample. War, therefore, after a certain stage of progress, 
instead of furthering bodily development and tho development 
of certain m.ental powers, becomes a cause of retrogression. 

In lite manner, though war, by bringing about social consoli- 
dations, indirectly favours industrial progress and all its civilizing 
consequences, yet the direct efEect of war on industrial progress 
is repressive. It is repressive as necessitating the abstraction of 
men and materials thaiwould otherwise go tojndustrial growth; it 
is repressive as deranging the complex inter-dopendencios among 
the many productive and distributive agencies ; it is re- 
pressive as drafting off much administrative and constnictivo 
abihty, which would else have gone to improve the industrial 
arts and the industrial organization. And if we contrast tho 
absolutely-military Spartans with the partially-military Athe- 
nians, in their respective attitudes towards culture of every 
kind, or call to mind the contempt shown for tho pursuit of 
knowledge in purely- military times like those of feudalism ; wo 
cannot fail to see that persistent war is at variance not only with 
industrial development, but also with the higher intellectual 
developments that aid industry and are aided by it. 
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So, too, with the efEecfai wrought on the moral nature. While 
war, hy the discipline it gives soldiers, directly cultivates the 
habit of subordination, ajid docs the like indirectly by esiab- 
li&hing strong amd permanent governments ; and while in so far 
it cultivates attributes that are not only temporarily essential, 
bat are steps towards attributes that are permanently essential ; 
yet it does this at the cost of maintaining, and sometimes in- 
creasing, detrimental attributes — attributes intrinsically anti- 
social. The aggressions which selfishness prompts (aggressions 
which, in a society, have to be restrained by some power that is 
strong in proportion as the selfishness is intense) can diminish 
only as fast aa selfishiiess is held in check by sympathy ; and 
perpetAial warlike activities repress sympathy : nay, they do 
worse — they cultivate aggressiveness to the extent of making 
it a pleasure to inflict injury. The citizen made callous by 
the killing and wounding uf enemies, inevitably brings his cal- 
lousness home Tvith him. Fellow-feeling, habitually trampled 
down in military conflicts, caimot at the same time be active 
in the relations of civil life. In proportion aa (giving pain 
to others is made a habit during war, it will remain a habit 
during peace: inevitably producing in the behaviour of citizens 
to one another, antagonisms, crimes of violence, and multitu- 
diuous aggressions of minor kinds, tending towards a disorder 
that calls for coercive government. Nothing like a high type of 
social life is possible vdthout a type of human charaot«r in 
nhich the promptings of egoism are duly rcsti'ained by regard 
for others. The necessities of war imply absolute self-regard, 
and absolute disregard of certain others. Inevitably, therefore, 
the civilizing discipline of social life ia antagonized by the un- 
civilizing discipline of the life war involves. So that beyond 
the direct mortality and miseries entailed by war, it entaik 
other mortality and miseries by maintaining anti-social senti- 
ments in citizens. 

Taking the most general view of the matter, we may say that 
only when the sacred duty of blood-rovonge, cunNtituting the 
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reli^on jt the ss.va^j'e deciease-. in ^icrcJ.iii,as dies ihcre come a 
possibility tf emei^ence fiom the deej c^t hxrbaiism Only as 
fast as retaliation which foi a mnider on one &ido inflicts a 
muider or murders on the other beeomeb less mipciative, is it 
possible for larger aggregites of men to hold together and 
i-iTilization to commence And so too out of lowci stages of 
ciiibzation higher ones can emerge only as there diHunishes 
this purRiut of mt er nation tl nvengoand n lovenge ■which the 
Lode ■we inherit fiom. the savage insista upon. &uch advantages, 
bndily and mental, as the race derives from the discipZine of 
war, are exceeded by the disadvantages, bodily and mental, but 
especially mental, which result after a certain stage of progress 
is reached. Severe and bloody as the process is, the killing-oft 
of inferior races and inferior individuals, leaves a balance of 
benefit to maukind during phases of progress in ■which the 
moral development is low, and there are no quick sympathies to 
be continually seared by the infliction of pain and death. But 
as there arise higher societies, implying individual chara^jters 
fitted for closer co-operation, the destmetive activities exercised 
by such higher societies have injnriona j^-active effects on 
the moral natures of their members — injnrions effects which 
outweigh the benefits resnlting from extirpation of inferior 
■races. After this stage has boon reached, the purifying process, 
'continuing still an important one, remains to be carried on by 
industrial war — by a competition of societies during which the 
best, physically, emotionally, and intellectually, spread most, 
and leave the least capable to disappear gradually, from failing 
to leave a sufflciently-nnmerons posterity, 

Those educated in the religion of enmity — those ■who during 
■boyhood, when the instincts of the savage are dominant, have 
■revelled in the congenial ideas and sentiments which classic poema 
and histories yield so abundantly, and have become confirmeil in 
the beKef that war is virtuous and peace ignoble, are naturally ■ 
■blind to truths of this kind. Rather should we say, perhaps, that 
jt;liey have never turned their eyes in search of such tniths. 
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And their hia'i is bo birong that nothing moie than a nominal 
recognitioB of such truths is pos&ihle to them , if eyen this, 
What perverted conceptions of sotii! phenomena this bias pro- 
duces, may be seen m the following' passage from Oibbon r — 

" It was scarcely poflsihle that the eyes of eontemiioranes should dis- 
cover in the public felicity the causes of decay ond corruption. 77te long 
peace, and the uniform gimemment of the Eomans, had introduced a slow 
and secret poisioii into the vitals of tne empire." 

In which sentences there is involved the general proposition that 
in proportion as men are long held together in that mntnal 
dependence which social co-operation implies, they will become 
leas fit for mutual dependence and co-operation— the society will 
tend toivarda dissolution, While in proportion as they are 
habituated to antagonism and to destructive activities, they will 
become better adapted to activities requiring union and agree- 
Thus the two opposite codes in which we are educated, and the 
sentiments enlisted on behalf of their respective precepts, inevit- 
ably produce misinterpretations of social phenoniena. Instead of 
acting together, now this and now the other sways the beliefs ; 
and instead of consistent, balanced concluaioas, there results a 
jumble of contradictory conclusions. 

It is time, not only with a view to right thinking in Social 
Science, but with a view to right acting in daily life, thai this 
acceptance in their unqualified forms of two creeds which con- 
tradict one another completely, should come to an end. Is it noi: 
a folly to go on pretending to ourselves and others that we believe 
certain perpetually-repeated maxims of entire self-sacrifice, which 
we daily deny by our business activities, by the steps we take to 
protect our persona and property, by the approval we express of 
resistance against aggression? Is it not a dishonesty to repeat 
in tones of reverence, maxims which we not only refuse to act 
out but dimly see would be mischievous if acted out ? Everyone 
must admit that the relation between parent and child is one in 
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Avliieh altrnism is pushed as far as is practicable. Tet even hero 
there needs a predominant ef^oisra. The mother can suckle her 
infant only on condition that she has habitually gratified her 
appetite in due degree. And there is a point beyond whinh 
sacrifice of herself is fatal to her infant. The fare ad-winner, too, 
on whom both depend — is it not undoniafale that wife and child 
can be altmistically treated hy their protector, only on condition 
that he is duly egoistic in his transactions with his fellow citizens ? 
If the dictate — live for self, is wrong in one "way, the opposite 
dictate — " live for others," ia wrong in another way. The rational 
dictate is — live for self and others. And if we all do actually 
believe this, as our conduct conclusively proves, is it not better 
for ua distinctly to aay so, rather than continue enunciating 
principles which we do not and cannot practise r thua bringing 
moral teaching itself into discredit ? 

On the other hand, it is time that a ferocious egoism, which 
remains nnaSected by this irrational altruism, professed but 
not believed, should be practically modified by a rational 
altruism. This sacred duty of blood-revenge, insisted on by the 
still-vigorous religion of enmity, needs qualifying actually and 
not verbally. Instead of senselessly reiterating in cateebisma 
and church services the duty of doing good to those that hate 
us, while an undoubticg belief in the duty of retaliation is im- 
plied by our parliamentary debates, the articles in onr journals, 
and the conversations over onr tables, it would be wiser and more 
manly to consider how far the first should go in mitigation of the 
last. Is it stupidity or is it moral cowardice which leads men to 
continue professing a creed that makes self-sacrifice a cardinal 
principle, while they urge the sacrificing of others, even to the 
death, when they trespass against ua ? Is it blindness, or is it an 
insane inconsistency, which makes them regard as most 8,dmirable 
the bearing of evil for the benefit of others, while they lavish 
admiration on those who, out of revenge, inflict great evils in 
return for small ones suSered ? Surely our barbarian code of 
right needs revision, and our barbarian standard of honour should 
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l>e somewhat changed. Let us deliberately recognize what good 
they represent and what mixture of bad there is with it. Courage 
is worthy of respect whoa displayed in the maintenance of legiti- 
mate claims and in the repelling of aggressions, bodily or other. 
Courage is worthy of yet higher respect when danger is faced in 
defence of claims common to self and others, aa in resistance to 
invasion. Courage is worthy of the highest respect when risk-to 
life or limb is dared in defence of others ; and becomes grand 
when those others La,ve no claims of relationsiiip, and still more 
■when they have no claims of race. But though a bravery which 
is altruistic in its motive is a trait we cannot too highly applaud, 
and though a bravery which, is legitimately egoistic in its motive 
is praiseworthy, the bravery that is prompted by aggressive 
egoism is not praiseworthy. The admiration accorded to the 
" pluck " of one who fights in a base cause is a vicious admira- 
tion, demoralizing to those who feel it. like the physical 
powers, courage, which is a concomitant of these, is to be re- 
garded as a servant of tho higJier emotions— very valuable, 
indispensable even, in its place ; and to be honoured when dis- 
charging its function in subordination to these higher emotions. 
But otherwise not more to be honoured than the like attribute as 

Quite enough has been said to show that there must be a com- 
promise between the opposite standards of conduct on which th6 
religions of amity and enmity respectively insist, before there can 
be acicutific conceptions of social phenomena. Even on passing 
affairs, such as the proceedings of phUanthropic bodies and the 
dealings of nation with, nation, there cannot be rational judg- 
ments without a balance between the self- asserting emotions and 
the emotions ■which put a limit to self-assertion, with an adjust- 
ment of the corresponding beliefs. Still less can there be rational 
judgments of past social evolution, or of social evolution in the 
future, if the opposing actions which these opposing creeds sanc- 
tion, are not both continuously recognized aa essential. No mere 
impulsive recognition, now of the purely-egoistic doctrine and 
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now of tte parely-altruiatic one, will suffice. The curve described 
by a planet cannot be understood Isy thinking at one moment of the 
centripetal force and at another moment of the tangential force ; 
bnt the two must be kept before consciousness as acting aimnl- 
taueonsly. And similarly, to understand social progress in the 
vast sweep of its course, thei-o must be ever present to the mind, 
the egoistic and the altruistic forces as co-operative factors 
ot[ually indispensable, and neither of them to be ignored or 
reprobated. 

The criticism likely to be passed on this chapter, that " The 
Educational Bias " is far too comprehensive a title for it, is quite 
justifiable. There are in truth few, i£ any, of the several kinds 
of bias, that are not largely, or in some measttre, caused by educa- 
tion — using this word in an extended sense. As, however, all of 
them could not be dealt with in one chapter, it seemed best to 
select these two opposite forms of bias which are directly 
traceable to teachings of opposite dogmas, and festerings of 
opposite sentiments, during early life, Merely recognizing the 
fact that education has much to do with the other kinds of bias, 
we may now most conveniently deal with those each under its 
specific title- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TDE BIAS OF PATRlOTlS3f. 

" OoB country, right orwrong,"is a sentiment not nnfreqaeiitly 
expressed on the other side of the Atlantic ; and, if I rcmemher 
rightly, an equivalent sentiment was some years ago nttered in our 
own House of Commons, by one who rejoices, or at least who 
once rejoiced, in the title of philosophical Radical. 

Whoever entertains such a sentiment has not that equilibrium 
. of feeling required for dealing scientifically with social pheno- 
mena. To see how things stand, apart from personal and na- 
tional interests, is essential before there can bo reached those 
balanced judgments respecting the course of human affairs in 
general, which constitute Sociology. To be convinced of this, 
it needs but to taie a case remote from our own. Ask how the 
members of an aboriginal tribe regard that tide of civilization 
which sweeps them away. Ask what the North- American In- 
diana said about the spread of the white man over their territo- 
ries, or what the ancient Britons thought of the invasions which 
dispossessed them of England ; and it becomes clear that events 
which, looked at from an nn-national point of view, were steps 
towards a higher life, seemed from a national point of view 
entirely evil. Admitting the truth so easily perceived in these 
cases, we roust admit that only in proportion as we emancipate 
ourselves from the bias of patriotism, and consider our own 
society as one among many, having their histories and tbeir 
futures, and some of them, perhaps, having better claims than wc 
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have to the inheritance of the Earth— -only in proportion as we 
do this, shall we recognize those sociological truths which have 
nothing to do with particular nations or particular races. 

So to emancipate ourselves is extremely difficult. It is with 
patriotism, as we lately saw it to bo with the sentiment causing 
political subordination : the very existence of a society implies 
predominance of it. The two sentiments join in producing that 
social cohesion vfithout which there cannot be co-operation and 
oi^niaation. A nationality is m.ade possihle only hy the feeling 
which the units have for the whole they form. Indeed, we may 
say that the feeling has been gradually increased by the con- 
tinual destroying of types of men whose attachments to their 
societies were relatively small ; anil who were therefore incapable 
of makirig adequate sacrifices on behalf of their societies. Here, 
again, we are leminded that the citizen, by his incorporation in 
a body politic, is in a great degree coerced into such sentiments 
and beliefs as further its preservation : unless this is the average 
result the body politic will not be preserved. Hence another 
obstacle in the way of Social Science. We have to allow for 
the aberrations of Judgment caused by the sentiment of patriotism. 

Patriotism is nationally that which egoism is individually — 
Las, in fact, the same root; and along with kindred benefits 
brings kindred evils. Estimation of one's society is a reflex of 
self -estimation ; and assertion of one's society's claims is an in- 
direct assertion of one's own claims as a part of it. The pride a 
citizen feels in a national achievement, is the prido in belonging 
to a nation' capable of that achievement : the belonging to such a 
nation having the tacit implication that in himself there exists 
the superiority of nature displayed. And the anger aroBSod in 
him by an aggression on his nation, is an anger against some- 
thing which threatens to injure him also, by injuring his nation. 

As, lately, we saw that a duly-adjusted egoism is essential; so 
now, we may see that a duly-adjusted patriotism is essential. 
'Self-regard in excess produces two classes of evils ; byprompting 
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undue assertion of personal claims it treeds aggression and aiitii- 
gonism ; and fey creating nndue estimation of personal powers it 
excites fntile efforts that end in catastrophes. Deficient self- 
regard produces two opposite classes of evils : by not asserting 
personal claims, it invites aggression, bo fostering selfishness in 
others ; and by not adequately valuing personal powers it causes 
» falling short of attainable benefits. Similarly with patriotism. 
From too nmcli, tliere result national aggressiveness and national 
vanity. Along with too little, there goes an insufficient tendency 
to maiatoia national claims, leading to trespasses by other na- 
tions ; and there goes an undervalning of national capacities and 
institutions, which is discouraging to eHort and progress. 

The effects of patriotic feeling which here concern us, arc 
those it works on lielief rather than those it works on conduct. 
As disproportionate egoism, by distorting a man's conceptions 
of self and of others, vitiates his conclusions respecting human 
nature and human actions ; so, disproportionate patriotism, by 
distorting his conceptions of his own society and of other 
societies, vitiates his conclusions respecting the natures and 
actions of societies. And from the opposite extremes there re- 
sult opposite distortions : which, however, are comparatively 
infrequent and much less detrimental. 

Here we come upon one of the many ways in which the cor- 
porate conscience proves itself less developed than the individual 
conscience. For while excess of egoism, is everywhere regarded 
as a fault, excess of patriotism is nowhere regarded as a fault. 
A man who recognizes his own errors of conduct and his own 
deficiencies of faculty, shows a trait of character considered 
praiseworthy ; but to admit that our doings towards other na- 
tions have been wrong is reprobated as unpatriotic. Defending 
the acta of another people with whom we have a difference, 
seems to most citizens something hke treason ; and they ustt 
offensive comparisons concerning birds and their nests, by waj 
of condemning those who ascribe misconduct to our own pcoplr; 
rather than to the people with whom we are at variance. Not 
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only do tlicy csliibit the unchecked sway of this reflex egoism 
wliich constitutes patriotism — not only are they unconscious that 
there is anything blameworthy in giving tho rein to this feeling ; 
but they think tho blaniDworthiness is in those who restrain it, 
and try to see what may be said on both sides. Judge, then, 
how seriously the patriotic hias, thus perverting ottr judgments 
about international actions, necessarily perverts our judgments 
about the characters of other societies, and so vitiates sociological 



We have to guard ourselvra against this bias. To this end let 
us take sorao examples of the errors attributable to it. 

"What mistaken estimates of other races may result from over- 
estimation of one's own race, will bo most vividly shown by a, 
case in which we are ourselves valued at a very low rate hy a 
race we hoM to he far inferior. Here is such a case supplied by 
a tribe of negroes : — 

" They amused themselves by remarking on the sly, 'The white man 
is an old ape,' The African will say of the European, ' He looks like 
folks,' [men], and the answer will often be, ' No, he don't. . . , 
Wliilst the Caucasian doubts the humanity of the Haiiiite, the lattei 
repays the compliment in kind." ' 

Docs anyone think this instance so far ont of the ordinary 
track of error as to have no instruction for ns ? To see the con- 
trary he has but to look at the caricatures of I'renchmon that 
were common a generation ago, or to remember the popular 
statement then current respecting the relative strengths of 
French and English, Such reminders will convince him that 
the reflex self-esteem we call patriotism, has had, among our- 
selves, perverting effects sufficiently striking. And even now 
there are kindred opinions which the facts, when examined, do 
not bear out : instance the opinion respecting personal beauty. 
That the hias thus causing misjudgments in cases where it is 
checked by direct perception, causes greater misjudgments where 
direct perception cannot check it, needs no proof. ITow great 
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are the piistalcos it generates, all histories of inteinational strug- 
gles sbow US, both hy the contradictory estimates the two sides 
form of their respeetive .leaders and by the contradictory esti- 
matee the two sides form of their deeds. Take an example : — 

" Of the character in which Wallace first became formidable, the 
nccownts in literature are distractingly conflicting. With the clironiclera 
of his own country, who write after the War of Independence, he is 
raised to the highest pinnacle of magnanimity and heroism. To the 
English contemporary chroniclers he is n pestilent ruffian ; a. disturber 
of the peace of society ; an outrager of all laws and social duties ; 
finally, a robber — the head of one of many bands of robbers and 
marauders then infesting Scotland," ^ 

That, along with such opposite distortions of belief about 
conspicuona persons, there go opposite distortions of belief about 
the conduct of the peoples they belong to, the accounts of every 
war demonstrato. Lite the one-aidedncss shown within onr 
own society by the remembrance among Protestants of Konian 
Catholic cruelties only, and hy the remembrance among Koman 
Catholics of Protestant cruelties only, is the one-sidodness shown 
in the traditions preserved by each nation concerning the barba- 
rities of nations it has fought with. As in old times the Normans, 
vindictive themselves, were shocked at the vindictiveness of the 
English when driven to bay ; so in recent times the French have 
enlarged on the atrocities committed by Spanish guerillas, and 
the Russians on the atrocities the Circassians perpetrated. In 
this eonfiict between the views of those who commit savage acts, 
and the views of those on whom they arc committed, we clearly 
perceive the bias of patriotism, where both sides are aliens ; but 
we fail to perceive it where we are ourselves concerned as actors. 
Every ono old enough remembers the reprobation vented here 
when the French in Algiers dealt so cruelly with Arabs who 
refused to submit — lighting fires at the mouths of caves in which 
they had taken refuge ; but we do not see a like barbarity in 
deeds of our own in India, such as the executing a group of 
rebel sepoys by fusillade, and then setting fire to the heap of 
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tliem because tliey were not all de^d ^ or in tlie wbolesilc shoot 
ings and buminga of bouses, after tbe suppression of tbe Jamiici 
insurrection. Listen to wbat is said about sucb deeds m our 
own colonies, and you find tbai bibitualJy tbey are beld to ba\e 
been justified by tbe necessities of tbe case Listen to wbat is 
said about sncb deeds wben otber nations are guiltj c£ tbcm 
and yon find tbe same persons ind gnantly declare tbifc no iHeged 
necessities could form a justification N-iy tbe b as produce*! 
perversions of jndgment even more extreme Ftelings and deeds 
we laud as virtnoos when tbcy are not in intigomsm with o ir 
own interests and power, wc think vicious feelings and dee Is 
when our own interests and power are endangered by them 
Equally in tbe mythical story of Tell and m any account not 
mythical, we read with glowing ■admiration of tbe snLceaiful 
rising of an oppressed race; but \dimi-i,tion la Lbmgel into 
indignation if the race is one held down by ourselves We can 
Bce nothing save crime in tbe endeav nr of the Hindus to throw 
ofE our yoke; and we recognize no escMc for ttic uffcrtB of the 
Irish to cstablisb their independent nationality. We entirely 
ignore the fact that tbe motives are in all such cases tbe same, 
and are t« be judged apart from results. 

A bias which thus vitiates even the perceptions of physical 
appearajices, which immensely distorts the beliefs about con- 
spicuous antagonists and their deeds, which leads us to reprobate 
when others commit tbem, severities and cruelties we applaud 
when committed by our own agents, and which makes us regard 
acts of intrinsically the same bind as wrong or right according as 
they are or are not directed against ourselves, is a bias which in- 
evitably perverts our sociological ideas. Tbe institutions of a 
despised people cannot be judged witb fairjiess ; and if, as often 
happens, the contempt is unwarranted, or but partially warranted, 
Hueb value as their institutions have will certainly be under- 
estimated. When antagonism has bred hatred towards another 
nation, and has consequently bred a desiro to justify the batred 
by ascribing hateful characters to members of that nation, it 
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inoviiably liappena tiiat the politicai arrangement & uniler ■wliii.li 
they lire, tho religion they profess, and the habits pei.n]ni to 
them, become associated in thought with tlie&e hateful thariitcis 
—become themselveB hatefnl, and cannot therefore hivo then 
natures studied with the caltnncsa requiied by science 

An example will mate this clear. The reflex egoism we name 
patriotism, causing among other things a high valuation of the 
religious creed nationally professed, makes us overrate the effects 
this creed has produced, and makes us underrate the effects 
produced by other creeds and by influences of other orders. The 
notions respecting savage and civilized races, in which we are 
brought up, show this. 

The word savage, originally meaning wild or Tmcultivated, has 
come to mean cruel and blood-thirsty, because of the representa- 
tions habitually made that wild or uncultivated tribes of men 
are cruel and blood-thirsty. And ferocity being now always 
thought of as a constant attribute of uncivilized races, which are 
also distinguished by not having onr religion, it is tacitly assumed 
that the absence of our religion is the cause of this ferocity. But 
if, struggling successfully against the bias of patriotism, we 
correct the evidence which that bias has garbled, we find our- 
selves obliged to modify this assumption. 

When, for instance, 'wo road Cook's account of the Tahitians, 
as first visited by him, wo are surprised to meet with some traits 
antongthem, higher than those of their civilized visitors. Though 
pilfering was committed by them, it was not so serious as that of 
which the sailors were guilty in stealing tho iron bolts out o£ 
their own ship to pay the native women. Aid when, after Cook 
had enacted a penalty for theft, the natives complained of one of 
his own crew— when this sailor, convicted of the offence he was 
chained with, was condemned to be whipped, the natives tried 
(o get Lim off, and failing to do this, shed tears on seeing prepa- 
rations for the punishment. If, again, we compare critically the 
accounts of Coot's death, we sec clearly tlmt the Sandwich 
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Islanders bohavod amicably until they had boen ill-used, and had 
reason to fear farther ill-nsagc. The experiences of many other 
travellers similarly show ns that friendly conduct on. the part of 
nucivilized races when first visited, is very general ; and that 
thoir snbscqucnt nnfriendly conduct, when it occurs, is nothing 
but retaliation for injuries received from the civilized. Such a 
fact as that the natives of Queen Charlotte's Island did not 
attack Captain Carteret's jrarty till after they had received just 
cause of offence,' may bo taken as typical of the histories of 
transactions between wild races and cultivated races. When wo 
jnqnire into the case of the missionary Williams, " the Martyr of 
Erromanga," we discover that his murder, dilated upon as prov- 
ing the Tfickedneas of unreclaimed natures, was a revenge for 
injuries previously suffered from wicked Europeans, liead a 
few testimonies about the relative behaviours of civilized and 
uncivilized : — 

" After we had killed a man at the Maninesas, grievously wounded 
one at Easter Island, hooked a third with a boat-hook at Tonga-tabu, 
wounded one at Namooka, another at Mailicollo, and killed auotlier at 
Tanna ; the several inhabitants behaved in a civil and harmlesa maaner 
to 113, though they might liave taken ample revenge by cutting off our 
stra^ling parties." * 

" Excepting at Cafta, where I was for a time supposed to come with 
hostile intent, I was treated inhospitably by no one during all my 
travels, excepting by Europeans, who had nothing against lue but my 
ni>pai'ent poverty."' 

" In February, 1812, the people of Winnebah [Gold Coast] seined 
their commandant, Mr. Meredith," and so maltreated him that he died. 
The town and fort were destroyed by the English. " For many years 
afterwards, English vessels passing "Winnebah were in the habit of 
pouring a broadside inte the town, to inspire the natives with an idea 
of the severe vengeance which would bu exacted for the spilling of 
European blood."' 

Or, instead of these separate testimonies, take the opinion of one 
who collected many testimonies. Referring to the kind treat- 
ment experienced by Enciso from the natives of Cartagena (on 
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the coast of New Granada), -wlio a few years before haA JioGii 
cmelly treated by the Spaniards, Washington Irving says ; — 

" When we recall the hloody and indiscriminate vengeance wieaked 
Ttpon this people by Ojida and hia followers for their juatifiable resist- 
ance of invasion, and compare it with their placable and considerate 
^)irit when an opportnnily for revenge presented itself, we confess we 
feel a momentary doubt whether the arbitrary appellation of savage is 
always applied to the right party.'" 

The reasonableness of this doubt will scarcely be qaestioncd, 
after reading of the diaholical crneltiea committed by the in- 
"vading Europeans in America; as, for instance, in St. Domingo, 
■where the French made the natives kneel in rows along the edge 
of a deep trench and shot them batch after batch, nntil the 
trench was full, or, as an easier m.ethod, tied nnmbers of them 
together, took them onfc to sea, and tamblcd theni overboard ; 
and where the Spaniards treated so horribly the enslaved natives, 
that these tilled themselves wholesale : tbc various modes of 
suicide being shown in Spanish drawings. 

Does the Englishman say that these, and hosts of like demo- 
niacal misdeeds, are the misdeeds of other civilized races in other 
times ; and that they are attributable to that corrupted religion 
which he repudiates ? If so, he may be reminded that sundry of 
the above facts are facts against ourselves. Ho may be reminded, 
tuo, that the purer religion, he professes has not prevented a 
kindred treatment of the Korth American Indians by onr own 
race. And he may be put to the blush by accoimts of barbarities 
going on in our own colonies at the present time. Without 
detading these, however, it will suffice to recall the most recent 
notorious case — that of the kidnappings and murders in the 
South Seas. Here wo find repeated the typical transactions : — 
betrayals of many natives and merciless sacrifices of their lives ; 
eventual retaliation by the natives to a small estent; a conse- 
quent charge against the natives of atrocious murder ; and finally, 
a massacre of them, innocent and guilty together. 

See, then, Low the bias of patriotism indirectly produces erro- 
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neouH views o£ fclie effects of an inatitiLtion. Blinded by national 
seK-love to the badness of our conduct towards inEerior races, 
while remembering what there is of good in our conduct ; for- 
getting how well these inferior r&ces have Tisually behaved to us, 
ftnd remembering only theic misbohavionr, which we refraiu 
from tracing to its canso in our own transgressions ; we oyer- 
value onr own natures as compared with theirs. And then, 
looking at the two as respectively Christian and Heathen, wo 
over-rate the good done by Christian, institutions (which has 
doubtless been great), and we nnder-rate the advance that has 
been made without them. We do this habitually in other cases. 
As, for instance, when we ignore evidence furnished by the 
history of Buddhism ; respecting the founder of which Canon 
Liddon lately told his Jtearors that " it might bo impossible for 
honest Christians to think over the career of this heathen Prince 
without some keen feelings of humiliation and shame." ' And 
ignoring all such evidence, we get one-sided impressions. Thus 
our sociological conceptions arc distorted— do not correspond 
with the facts ; that is, are unscientific. 

To illustrate some among the many effects wrought by the 
bias of patriotism in other nations, and to show how mischievous 
are tJie beliefs it fosters, I may here cite evidence famished by 
France and by Germany. 

Contemplate that undue self- estimation which, the rrench 
have shown us. Observe what has resulted from that exceeding 
faith in IVeach power which the writings of M, Thiers did so 
much to maintain and increase. When we remember how, by 
causing under- valuation of other nations, it led to a disregard of 
their ideas aad an ignorance of their doings — when we remember 
how, in the late war, the French, confident of victory, had maps 
of German territory but not o£ their own, and suffered cata- 
strophes from this and other kinds of nnpreparedness ; we see 
what fatal evils this reflesi self-esteem may produce when in 
cscess. So, too, on studying the way in which it has 
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influenced French thouglit in other directioBs, On reading tlio 
assertion, "La chimie eat une science fran^aisc," with which 
Wurtz commencea his Sistuire des Doctrines Chimiques, one cannot 
hnt see that the feeling which prompted such an assertion must 
vitiate the comparisons made between things in Stance and things 
elsewhere. Looting at Crimean hatfcle-picces, in which French 
soldiers are shown to have achieved everything — looking at a 
picture like Ingres' " Crowning of Homer," and noting French 
poets conspicnoua in the foreground, while the figure of Shak- 
speare in one comer ia half in and half out of the picture — 
reading the names of great men of all nations inscribed on the 
string-course ruuning round the Palais de I' Industrie, and finding 
many unfamihar French names, vrhile (strange oversight, as we 
must suppose) the name of Newton is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence ; we see exemplified a national sentiment which, generating 
the belief that things not French deserve little attention, acts 
injuriously on French thought andFrenchprogress, From Victor 
Hugo's magniloquent description of France as the " Saviour 
of Nations," down to the declamations of those who urged tiiat 
were Paris destroyed the light of civilization would be extin- 
guished, we see throughout, the conviction that Franco is the 
teacher, and by implication needs not to be a learner. The 
diffusion of French ideas is an essential thing for other nations ; 
while the absorption of ideas from other nations is not an essen- 
tial thing for France : the truth being, rather, that French ideas, 
more than most other ideas, stand in need of foreign influence 
to qualify the undue definiteness and dogmatic character they 
habitually display. That such a tone of feeling, and tho 

mode of thinking appropriate to it, should vitiate sociological 
speculation, is a matter of course. If there needs proof, we have 
a conspicuous one in the writings of M. Corate ; where excessive 
self-estimation under its direct form, and under that refiei form 
constituting patriotism, has led to astounding sociological mis- 
conceptions. If we contemplate that scheme of Positivist re- 
organization and federation, in which France was, of course, to 
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be the leader— i£ wo note the fact that M. Comte expected tlio 
transformation he so rigorously formnlated to take place dui-ing 
the life of his own generation ; and if, then, we remember what 
has ainco happened, and consider what are the probabilities of 
the future, we shall not fail to ace that great per versionis are pro- 
dueedhy this bias in the conceptions of social phenomena. 

How national self-estisera, eialted by snccess in war, warpa 
opinions aljout pnblic affairs, ia again shown of late in Germany. 
As a German professor writes to me : — " there is, alas, no want of 
signs " that the " happy contrast to French self-sufficiency " 
which Germany heretofore displayed, ia disappearing " since the 
glory of the late victories." The German liberals, he says, 
" overflow with talk of Germanism, German unity, the German 
nation, the German empire, the German army and the German 

navy, the German church, and German science They 

ridicule frenchmen, and what animates them is, after all, tho 
French spirit translated into German." To iUustrata 

the injurious reaction on German thought, and on the estimates 
of foreign nations and their doings, he describes a discussion 
with an esteemed German professor of philosophy, against whom 
he was contending that the psychical and ethical sciences would 
gain in progress and influence by international communion, like 
that among the physico-mathcraatical sciences. He " to my 
astonishment declared that oven if such an union were possible, 
he did not think it desirable, as it would interfere too niuch with 

the peculiarity of German thought Second to Germany," 

ho said, " it was Italy, which, in the immediate future, was most 

likely to promote philosophy It appeared that what made 

him. prefer the Italians .... was nothing else than, his having 
observed that in Italy they were acquainted with every philoso- 
phical treatise published in Germany, however unimportant." 
And thus, adds my correspondent, "the finest German 
characteristics are disappearing in an exaggerated Teutono- 
mania." One more truth his comments on German feeling 

disclose. An indirect antagonism, exists between the sentiment of 
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nationality and tho sentiment o£ indiyiduality ; thercsult of wliieh 
is that exaltation of the one involves depression of the other, and 
a decreased regard for the instifcutionB it originates. Speating of 
the "so-called National Liberals," he says: — ^"A friend of mine 
was lately present at a diaenasion, in the course of which a professor 

of philosophy, of the University of , was very eloquently, and 

■with perfect serionsness, contending that only one thing is now 
wanted to complete oar Grennan institutions — a national costame. 
Other people, who, no doubt, are fully aware of the ridicidousness 
of such things, are nevertheless guilty of an equally ahsurd and 
even more- intolerable encroachment on individual liberty ; since, 
by proposing to establish a national church, they aim at con- 
straining the adherents of the various religions bodies into a 
spiritual nniform. Indeed, I shoidd hardly have thought it 
possible that a German government conld encourage such 
nionatrous propositions, if they had not been expounded to me at 
the Ministry of Public Worship," 

Saying no more about patriotism and its perverting effects on 
sociological judgments, which are, indeed, so conspicuous all 
through history aa scarcely to need pointing out, let me devote the 
remaining space to the perverting effects of the opposite feeling 
— anti-patriotism. Though the distortions of opinion hence re- 
sulting are less serious, stUl they have to be guarded against. 

In England the bias of anti-patriotism does not diminish in a 
marked way the admiration we have for our political institu- 
tions ; but only here and tliere prompts the wish for a strong 
government, to secure the envied benefits ascribed to strong go- 
vernments abroad. H"or does it appreciably modify the general 
attachment to our religious institutions ; but only in a few who 
dislike independence, shows itself in advocacy of an authorita- 
tive ecclesiastical system, fitted to remedy what they lament as a 
chaos of religious beliefs. In other directions, however, it is 
displayed so frequently and conspicuously as to afEect pubhc 
opinion in an injurious way. In respect to the higher orders o£ 
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intellectual acbieyemeni, nnder-valuation of ourselTca Las become 
a fashion ; and the errors it foatera reaet detrimentally on tho 
estimates we make of onr social regime, and on our sociological 
Ireliefs in general. 

What is the origin of this undue self-depreciation ? In some 
cases no doubt it results from disgust at the jaunty self- 
eatisfaetioa caused by the bias o£ patriotism when excessiTC. 
In other cases it grows out of aScctation : to speak slightingly 
of what is English seems to imply a wide knowledge of what is 
foreign, and brings a reputation for culture. In the remaining 
cases it is due to ignorance. Passing over such of these self- 
depreciatory estimates of our powers and acbievoments aa have 
partial justifications, I will limit myself to one which has no 
justification. Among the classes here indicated, it is tto cus- 
tom to apeak disrespectfully of the part we play in discovery 
and inyentioQ. There is an assertion, occasionally to be met 
w-ith in public journals, that the French invent and we improve. 
Not long since it was confessed by tbe Attorney- General that 
the English, are not a scientific nation. Recently tho T'l/mns, 
commenting on a speech in which Mr. Gladstone had been dis- 
paraging our age and its men, said: — " There is truth, however, 
in the assertion that we are backward in appreciating and 
pursuing abstract knowledge."'" Such statements exhibit the 
Lias of anti-patriotism creating a bcHef that is wholly inde- 
fensible. As wo shall presently sec, they are flatly contradicted 
by facts ; and they can bo accounted for only by supposing that 
those who mate them, have had a culture exclusively literary. 

A convenient way of dealing with this bias of anti-patriotism 
will be to take an individual example of it. More than any 
other, Mr. Matthew Arnold has of late made himself an ex- 
ponent of the feeling. His motive cannot be too highly 
respected; and for much that he has said in rebuke of the 
vainglorious, entire approval may rightly he felt. Many grave 
defects in our social state, many absurdities in our modes of 
action, many errors in our estimates of ourselves, are to be 
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pointed out and dwelt upon ; and great good is done by a writer 
who efEciently executes tlie task of making ua feel our short- 
comings. In his condemnation, of the ascetic view of life which 
BtiU prevails here, one may entirely agree. That undue valna- 
tloa of material prosperity cora.mon with us, is a fault justly 
insisted on by him. And the overweening confidence so often 
shown in a divine favour gained by our greater national piety, 
is also an attitude of mind to be reprobated. But by reaction 
Mr. Arnold is, I think, carried too far in the direction of anti- 
patriotism ; and weakens the effect of his criticism by generating 
a rc-rcaetion. Lei us glance at some of his views. 

The mode of procedure generally followed by Mr. Arnold, is 
not that of judicially balancing the evidence, bnt that of meeting 
the expression of self-satisfied patriotism by some few facts cal- 
culated to cause dissatisfaction : not considering what is their 
qnantitativo value. To xeprove a piece of national self -laudation 
uttered by Mr. Roebuck, he comments on the murder of an 
illegitimate child by its mother, reported in the same paper. 
Now this would be effective if infanticide were peculiar to Eng- 
land, or if he could show a larger proportion of infanticide here 
than elsewhere ; but his criticism is at once cancelled on calling 
to mind the developed system of baby- farming round Paris, and 
the extensive gctting-rid of infants to which it is instrumental. 
By following Mr. Aj'nold's method, it wonld be easy to dispose 
of his conclusions. Suppose, for instance, that I were to 

set down the many murders committed in England by foreigners 
within our own memories, including those by Courvoisier, byMrs, 
Manning, by Barth^lemi near Fitzroy Square, by a Frenchman 
in Foley Place (about 1854-7), that by Muller, that by Kohl in 
the Essex marshes, that by Lani in a brothel near the Hay- 
market, that by Marguerite Diblanc, the tragedy of the two 
yonng Germans (Ma'i'aud ITagel) at Chelsea, ending vrith the 
recent one in Great Coram Street — suppose I were to compare 
the ratio between this number of murderers and the number 
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of foreigners in Kngland, witli tic answering ratio among our 
own people ; and sappose I wero to take this as a test of 
tbe Continental culturo Mr. Arnold so much admires. Pro- 
bably lie would not think the test quite relevant ; and yet it 
wonid be quite as relevant as that he uses— perhaps somewhat 
more relevant. Suppose, again, that by way o£ criticism 

on Gferman administration, I were to dwell on the catastrophe at 
Berlin, where, during the celobratioa of victory, fottrteen sight- 
seers were killed and some hnndreds injured ; or suppose I were 
to judge it by the disclosures of the leading Berlin physician, 
Virchow, M-ho shows that one ont of every three ehildren bom in 
Berlin dies the first year, and whose statistics prove the general 
mortality to be increasing so rapidly that while "in 1854the death- 
rate was 1000, in 1851— 63 it rose to 1164, and in 1864^—8 to 
181?""— suppose, I say, that I took these facts as proof of 
faUuro in the social system Mr. Arnold would have us copy. 
Possibly ho would not be much shaken ; though it seems to me 
that this evidence would be more to the point than a case of infan- 
ticide among ourselves. Purther, suppose I were to test 
French administration by the statistics of mortality in the Crimea, 
as given at the late meeting of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science, by M. Lc Port, who pointed ont that— 
" Dans ces sis mois d'hiver 1855-1856, alors qu'il n'y a plus guere 
d'liostilites, alore c[ue lea Anglais ont seulement en six mois 165 blesaiSs, et 
ies Frangais 323, I'armiSe anglaise, grace aux pr<ScautionB prises, n'a que 
peu de malades et ne perd que 600 hommes; rarmiSe franfaise voit 
6clater an mUieu d'elle le typhus, qu'on eiit pu 6viter, et perd par les 
maladies seulcs 21,190 hommes ; " 

and who further, respecting the relative mortalities from opera- 
iiona, said that — 

, " En Crinide, lea armces anglaise et fian^aiso se troiivent esposiSes aux 
jJiPmes hesoina, aux m^inea vicissitudes atmospheriques, et cependant 
Quelle diffen&ice dans la mortalite iles op6r£a. Les Anglais perdeut 24 
^ur 100 de leura amput^s du bras, nous en perdona plus du double, 55 
sur 100 ; il en est de BiSrae poor Tamputation de la jambe : 35 contro 
71 pour lOO." 
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—suppose, I say, that I were thus to deul with tho notion that 
"they manage these things hetter in France." Mr. Arnold 
would, very likely, not abandon his belief. And yet this contrast 
would certainly be as damaging as the fact about tho girl Wragg, 
to which he more than once refers so emphatically. Surely it 
is manifest enough that by selecting the evidence, any society 
may be relatively blackened and any other society relatively 
whitened. 

From Mr. Arnold's method let na turn to some of his specific 
statements ; taking first the statement that the English arc 
deficient in ideas. He says ; — " There is the world of ideas, and 
there is the world of practice ; tho French are often for suppress- 
ing the one, and the English the other." " Admitting the success 
of the English in action, Mr. Arnold thinks that it goes along 
with want of faith in speculative conclusions. But by putting 
ideas and practice in this antithesis, he implies his acceptance of 
the notion that effectual practice does not depend on superiority 
of ideas. This ia an erroneous notion. Methods that answer 
are preceded by thoughts that are true. A sn.ceessfnl enterprise 
presupposes an imagination of all the factors, and conditions, and 
results — aa imagination which differs from one leading to an uu- 
Euecessful enterprise in this, that what will happen is clearly and 
completely foreseen, instead of being foreseen vaguely aad in- 
completely : there is greater ideality. Every scheme is an idea ; 
every scheme more or less new, implies an idea more or less 
original; every Bchente proceeded with, implies an idea vivid 
enough to prompt action ; and every Bcbem.e which succeeds, 
implies an idea so accurate and exhaustive that the results cor^ 
respond with it. When an English company accommodate^ 
Amsterdam with water (an element the Dutch are very familiar 
with, and in the management of which thoy, centuries ago, gave 
us lessons) must we not say that by leaving us to supply theiif 
chief city they show a want of confidence in results ideally 
seen? Is it replied that the Datch arc not an imaginative 
people ? Then tako the Italians. How happens it that such a 
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pressing need as the draining of ITaples, has never suggested to 
Italian rulers or Italian people the taking of mcasnros to achieve 
it ; and how happens it that the idea of draining Naples, instead 
of emanating from French or Germans, supposed by Mr. Arnold 
to have more faith in ideas, emanates from a company of English- 
men, who are now proposing to do the work without cost to the 
municipality.'" Or what shall we infer as to relative faith in 
ideas, on learning that even within their respective territories the 
French and Gcnuans wait for us to undertake new things for 
them ? When we find that Toulouse and Bordcaus; wore lighted 
with gas by an English company, ninst we not infer lack of ideas 
■n the people of those places ? Wben we find that a body of 
Englishmen, the Rhone HydrauHc Company, seeing thai at 
Bt'llegarde there are rapids having a fall of forty feet, made a 
tunnel carrying a fourth of the river, and so got 10,000 horse- 
power, which they are selling to mannfactnrers ; and when we 
ask why this source of wealth was not utilized by the French 
themselves ; must we not say that it was because the idea did 
not occur to them, or because it was not vivid and definite 
enough to prompt the enterprise ? And when, on going north, 
we discover that not only in Belgium and Holland are the chief 
towns, Brussels, Antwerp, LUle, Ghent, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, &c., lighted by our Continental Gas Association, bnfc 
that thig combination of Englishmen lights many towns in 
Germany also — Hanover, Ais-la-Chapelle, Stolberg, Cologne, 
Frankfort, Vienna, nay, that even the head-quarters of geist, 
Berlin itself, had to wait for light until this Company supplied 
it, must wo not say that more faith in ideas was shown by English 
tlian by Germans ¥ Germans have plenty of energy, are not with- 
ont desire to make money, and knew that gas was used 'in Eng- 
land ; and if neither they nor their Governments nndertook tho 
work, we must iaier that the benefits and means were inadequately 
conceived. English enterprises have often been led by ideas that 
looked wholly unpractical : as when the first English steamer 
astonished the people of Coblentz, in 1817, by making its appear- 
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ance itorc, so initiating the Rhine steam- navigation ; or aa when 
the first English steamer started across the Atlantic. Instead 
of our practice being unideal, the ideas which guide it sometimes 
verge on the romantic. Fishing np a cable from the bottom of 
an ocean three miles deep, was an idea seemingly more fitted for 
Tlie Arabian Nitjlds than for ictual life ; and yet success proved 
how truly those who conducted the operation had put together 
their ideas in correspondence with the facts— the true test of 
vivid imagination 

To show the gioundlessnoss of the notion that new ideas are 
not evolved and appreciated as much in England as elsewhere, I 
am tempted here to enumerate our modem invontiona of all 
orders ; from, those directly aiming at material results, such as 
Trevothick'a first locomotive, up to the calculating-machines of 
Babbage and the logic nuchme of Jevons, quite remote from 
practice in their objecfa. But merely asserting that those who 
go through the list will find that neither in number nor in im- 
portance do they yield to those of any nation during the same 
period, I refrain from details. Partly I do this because the space 
reqnircd for specifying them would bo too great ; and partly 
because inventions, mostly ha,ving immediate bearings on practice, 
would perhaps not be thought by Mr. Arnold to prove fertility of 
idea ; though, considering that each machine ia a theory beforu 
it becomes a working reality, this would be a position difBcult to 
defend. To avoid all possible objection, I will limit myself to 
scientific discovery, from wbicJi the element of practice is 
exclttded ; and to meet the impression that scientific discovery in 
recent days has not maintained its former pace, I will name only 
our achievements since 1800. 

Taking first the Abstract Sciences, let us ask what has been 
done in Iiogic. We have the brief but pregnant statement of 
inductive methods by Sir John Herschel, leading to the definite 
systematization of them by Mr. Mill ; and wo have, in the work 
of .Professor Bain, elaborately-illustrated applications of logical 
methods to science and to the business of life. Deductive Logic, 
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too, has been, developed ty a further conception. The doctrine 
of the quantification of the predicate, set forth in 1827 by Mr. 
George Bentham, and again set forth under a numerical form by 
Professor De Morgan, is a doctrine supplementary to that of 
Aristotle ; and the recognition of it has made it easier than before 
to see that Deductive Logic is a science of the relations implied 
by the inclusions, exclusions, and ovcrlappinga of classes.^* Even 
were this all, the instalment of progress ■would be large for a 
single generation. But it is by no means all. In the work by 
Professor Boole, Investigation of the Laws of Thought, the appli- 
cation to Logic of methods like those of Mathematics, constitutes 
another step far greater in originality and in importance than 
any taken since Aristotle. So that, strangely enough, the asser- 
tion quoted above, that "wo are backward in appreciating and 
pursuing abstract knowledge," and this complaint of Mr. Arnold 
that our life is wanting in ideas, come at a time when we have 
lately done more to advance the most abstract and pnrely-ideal 
science, than has been done anywhere else, or during any past 
period! 

In the other division of Abstract Science — Mathematics, a 
recent revival of activity has brought results sufficiently striking. 
Though, during a long period, the bias of patriotism and undue 
reverence for that form of the higher calculus which Newton 
initiated, greatly retarded us ; yet since the re- commencement of 
progress, some five-and- twenty years ago. Englishmen have again 
come to the front. SirW. R. Hamilton's method of Quaternions 
is a new instrument of research ; and whether or not as valuable 
as some think, undoubtedly adds a large region to the world of 
known mathematical truth. And then, more important still, 
there arc the achievements of Cayley and Sylvester in the creation 
and development of the higher algebra. From competent and 
n'nbiassed judges I learn that the Theory of Invariants, and the 
methods of investigation which have grown out of it, constitute 
a step in mathematical progress larger than any made since the 
Differential Calculus. Thus, without enumerating the minor 
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Qcbievementa of otters, there is ample proof that ahstract science, 
of this order also, is flonrishing among us in great vigour. 

Nor, on passing to the Abstract- Concrete Sciences, do we find 
better ground for this belief entertained by Mr. Arnold and 
others. Though Huyghens conceived of hght as constituted of 
andulations, yet he was wrong in conceiving the undulations as 
allied in form, to those of sound ; and it remained for Dr. Young 
to est^lish the true theory. Respecting the principle of inter- 
ference of the rays of light propounded by Tonng, Sir John 
Hcrschel says, — " regarded as a physical law [it] has hardly ite 
equal for beauty, simplicity, and extent of application, in the whole 
circle of science ; " and of Young's all-important discovery that 
the luminiferons undulations are transverse not longitudinal, ho 
says that it showed " a sagacity which would have done honour 
to Jfewton himself." Just naming the discovery of the law of ex- 
pansion of gases by Dalton, the. laws of radiation by Leslie, the 
theory of dew by Wells, the discrimination by Wollaston of 
quantity and intensity in electricity, and the disclosure of elec- 
trolysis by Nicholson and Carlisle (all of them cardinal dis- 
coveries) and passing over minor contributions to physical 
science, we come to the great contributions of Faraday — mag- 
neto-electricity, the qnantiiative law of electrolysis, the magneti- 
zation of light, and dia-magnetism : not mentioning others of 
much significance. Next there is tho great truth which men 
still living have finally established — tfao correlation and equiva- 
lence of the physical forces. In the establishment of this truth 
Englishmen have had a large share — some thini the larger share. 
Remembering that in England the conception of heat as a mode 
of motion dates from Bacon, by whom it was expressed with an 
insight that is marvellous considering the knowledge of his time 
— remembering, too, that " Locte stated a similar view with 
singular felicity ; " we come, among Englishmen of the present 
century, first to Davy, whose experiments and arguments so 
conclusively supported those of Enmford ; then to tho view of 
Roget and the postulate on which Faraday habitually r(=a.'!(incJ, 
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that all force arises only as other force is expended ; tlien fo tto 
essay of Grove, in wliicli the origin of the various forms of force 
out o£ one another was abundantly exemplified; and finally to 
the investigations by which Joule established the quantitative 
. relations between heat and motion. Without dwelling on the 
important deductions from this great truth made by Sir W, 
Thomson, Ran kino, Tyndali, and others, I will merely draw 
aitentioa to its highly-abstract nature as again showing the base- 
lessness of the above-quoted notion. 

Equally conclusive is the evidence when we pass to Chemistry. 
The cardinal value of the step made by Dalton in 1808, when 
the ajjerfw of Higgins was reduced by him to a scientific form, 
will be seen on glancing into Wurtz' Introduction to Chemical 
Fhilosophy, and observing how the atomic theory underlies all 
subsequent chemical discovery. Wor, in niore recent days, has 
the development of this theory fallen unduly into foreign hands. 
Prof. Williamson, by reconciling the theory of radicals with the 
theory of types, and by introducing the hypothesis of condensed 
molecular types, has taken a leading part in founding the modern 
views of chemical combinations. We come next to the cardinal 
conception of atomicity. In 1851, Prof. Frankland initiated the 
classification of the elements by their atomicities : his important 
interpretation being now avowedly accepted in Germany by 
those who originally disputed it ; as by Kolbe in his Modem dar 
Modernen Ghemie. On turning from the more general chemical 
truths to the more special chemical truths, a like history meets 
us. Davy's discovery o£ the metallic bases of the alkalies and 
earths, revolutionized chemists' ideas. Passing over many other 
a<?'iiievements in special chemistry, I may single out for their 
significance, the discoveries of Andrews, Tait, and especially of 
Brodio, respecting the constitution of ozone as an allotropic form 
of oxygen; and m.ay join with these Brodie's discoveries respect- 
ing the allotropic forms of carbon, as throwing so much light on 
allotropy at large: And then we come to the all-important dis- 
coveries, general and special, of the late Prof. Graham. The 
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truths lie established respecting' the hydration of coinpounds, 
tlie ti-aiispiration and the diSiiaion of liquids, the transpiration 
and the diffusion of gases, the dialysis of liquids and the dialysis 
of gases, and the occlusion of gases by metaJs, are all of them 
cardinal truths. And even of still greater yalue is his luminous 
generalization respecting the crystalloid and colloid states of 
matter — a generalization which, besides throwing hght on many 
other phenomena, has given ns on insight into organic processes 
previously incomprehensible. These resnlts, reached by his 
beautifnlly-cohcrent series of researches extending over forty 
years, constitute a new revelation of tho properties of matter. 

Weither is it true that in advancing the Conoreto Sciences we 
have failed to do our sbare. Take the first in order — -Astronomy. 
Though, for the long period during which our mathematicians 
wore behind, Planetary Astronomy progressed but little in Eng- 
land, and the development of the Kewtoiiian theory was loft 
chiefly to other nations, yet of late there has been no want of 
activity. When I have named the inverse problem of perturba- 
tions and the discovery of Neptune, the honour of whici. we 
share with the IVench, I have called to mind an achievement 
anfficientiy remartafcle. To Sidereal Astronomy we have made 
great contributions. Though the conception of Wright, of 
Durham, respecting stellar distribution was hero so little at- 
tended to that when afterwards enunciated by Kant (who knew 
Wright's viows) and by Sir W. Horschel, it was credited to 
them; yet since Sir W, Herschel's time the researches in 
Sidereal Astronomy by Sir John Herschel and others, have done 
much to further this division of the science. Quite recently tho 
discoveries made by Mr. Huggins respecting tho velocities with 
which certain stars are approaching us and others receding, havu 
opened a new field of inquiry ; and the inferences reached by 
Mr. Proctor respecting groupings of stars and the " drifting " of 
star-groups, now found to harmonize with the results otherwise 
reached by Mr. Huggins, go far to help us in concei%'ing the coii- 
stitntion of our galaxy, Nor must we forget how much has 
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been done towards explaining the physical conatitiitious of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as their motions ; the natures o£ nebulte, 
aad the processes going on in Sun and etars, have been greatly 
elucidated by Huggins, Loekyer, and others. 

In Geology, the progress made here, and especially the pro- 
gress in. geological theory, is certainly not less — good judges say 
much greater — than has heen made elsewhere. Just noting tbat 
EngHsh Geology goes back to Ray, whoso notions werajpftr more 
philosophical than those set forth long afterwards by "Werner, 
we come to Hutton, with whom in fact rational Geology com- 
mences. For the nntenable Neptunist "hypothesis, asserting a 
once-universal aqueous action nnliko the present, Huttoa snbsti- 
tiited an aqucons action, marine and fiuviatile, continuously 
operating as we now see it, antagonized by a periodic igncons 
action. He recognized denndation as producing mountains and 
valleys; he denied so-called primitive rocks; lie asserted meta- 
morphism ; ho taught the meaning of unconformity. Since his 
day rapid advances in the sanxc direction had been made. 
William. Smith, by establishing the order of snperposition of 
strata thronghout England, prepared the way for positive gene- 
ralizations ; and by showing that contained fossils are safer 
tests of correspondence among strata than mineral characters, 
laid the basis for subsequent classifications. The better data 
thus obtained, theory quickly turned to accomit. In his Frin- 
ciplee of Geology, Lyell elaborately worked out the nniformitariaa 
doctrine — the doctrine that the Earth's crust has been brought 
to its present complex stmcture fay the continnons operation of 
forces like those we see still at work. More recently, Prof. 
Karasay's theory of lake- formation by glaciers has helped in the 
interpretation ; and by him, as well as by Prof. Hnsley, much 
has been done towards elucidating past distributions of conti- 
nents and oceans. Let me name, too, Mallet's Theory of Earth- 
quakes — tho only scientific explanation of them yet given. And 
thiire must be added another faCE of moment. Criticism has 
done far more here than abroad, towards overthrowing the crude 
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hypothesis of miiversal " systems " of strata, which succeeded 
the still cmdor hypothesis of tiniversal strata, enunciated by 
Werner. 

That our contributions to Biological scieDce have in these 
later times not been unimportant, may, I think, be also main- 
iaiaed. Just noting that the "natural system" of Plant-classi- 
fication, thongh French by development is English by origin, 
since B<^ made its first great division and sketched ont some of 
its sub-divisions ; we come, among English botanists, to Brown. 
Ho made a scries of investigations in the morphology, classifica- 
tion, and distribution of plants, which in number and importance 
have never been equalled : the Prodromm Flora Novce-HoUanditE 
is the greatest achievement in classification since Jnssien's 
Natural Orders. Brown, too, it was who solved the mysteiy of 
plant-fertilization. Again, there is the conception that existing 
plant-distribution Las been determined by past geological and 
physical changes- — a conception we owe to Dr. Hooker, who has 
given ns sundry wide interpretations in pursuance of it. In 
Animal-physiology there is Sir Charles Bell's discovery respect- 
ing the sensory and motor functions of the nerve-roots in the 
spinal cord; and this underlies mnltitudinous interpretations of 
oi^anic phenomena. More recently we have had Mr Darwin , 
great addition to biological science. Following m the steps of 
his grandfather, who had anticipated Lamarck m ennniiatmg 
the general conception of the genesis of organic forms by adip 
tive modifications, but had not worked out the conception as 
lamarck did, Mr. Darwin, perceiving that both of them, were 
mistaken in attributing the modifications to causes vhich, thougli 
some of them true, were inadequate to account for all the effect-, 
succeeded, by recognizing the farther cause he called Natunl 
Selection, in raising the hypothesis from a form but partially 
tenable to a quite tenable form. This view of his, so admirably 
workedout, has been adoptedby the great majority cf naturalisfej ; 
and, by making the process of oi^anic evolution more compre- 
hensible, it is revolution! ziag biological conceptions throughout 
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the world. In tto words of Professor Cohn, " no book of recent 
times has influenced tko conceptions of modern science like the 
first edition of Charles Darwin's Origin of Species." '* Nor should 
we overlook the Tarioua kindred minor discoveries, partly depen- 
dent, partly independent ; Mr. Darwin's own respecting the 
dimorphism of flowers ; Mr. Bates's beautiful interpretation of 
mimicry in insects, which led the way to many allied interpre- 
tations ; Mr. Wallace's explanations of dimorphism and poly- 
morphism in Lepidc^iera. Finally, Professor Huxley, besides 
dissipating some seriona biological errors of continental origin, 
has made important contribntions to morphology and classiflca- 

Nor does the balance turn against na on passing to the next- 
highest concrete science. After those earlier inquiries by which 
Englishmen so largely advanced the Science of Mind, and set up 
much of the specidation snbsequently active in France and Ger- 
many, there came a lull in English thinking ; and during this 
arose the absurd notion that the English are not a philosophical 
people. But the lull, ending some forty years ago, gave place to 
an activity which has quickly made up for lost time. On this 
point I need not rest in assertion, but will quote foreign testi- 
mony. The first chapter of Prof. Ribot's work, La Fsyckologie 
Anglaise Gonteraporaine begins thus : — ■ 

" 'Le sceptre de la psycliologie, dit M, Stuart Mill, est deddSnient 
revenu k I'Angleterre.' On pourrait soutenir qu'il n'en est jamais sorti. 
Sans doute, lea etudes psycliologiques y sont maintenant ciiltivAiS par 
des hommes de premier ordre qui, par la solidity de leur miSthode, et ce 
qni est plus Tare, par la pr&ision de leura resultats, ont fait entrer la 
science dans une p^riode nouvelle; mais c'estplutSt im redoublement 
qu'un renouvellement d'udat." 

Similarly, on tnming to Ethics considered under its psycho- 
logical aspect, we find foreign testimony that English thinkers 
have done most towards the elaboration of a scientific system. 
In the preface to his late work, La Morale nella Filosofia Posi~ 
Una (meaning by " Tosltiva " simply scientific). Prof. BarzcUotti, 
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of Florence, states that for fchia leason he limits him-self to an 
account of English specuUtion m th a dcpartmoni ^ 

And then, if, instead of Psychology and Ethits Philf sophy \i 
largo comes in qnestion, theie 19 mdopendent testimony of 
kindred nature to be cited Ihns m the fiist nnmber of it 
Gritiqite Philosophique (8 Fevricr 18?2) puTilished nndei the 
direction of M. Renouvier the actmg editor M Pillm ■writes — 

" On. travaille beancoup dans le champ de? 1 lee? en An^leterre 
Non-seulement I'Angletetre surpassa la France par I'ardeur et le travail, 
ce qui est malheureueement bien peu dire, et par I'int^ret des investiga- 
tions et des debats de ses penseurs, niais mgme elle laisse loin derrifire 
clle rAlIemagne en ce dernier point." 

And still more recently M. Martins, in the leading French 
periodical, has been referring to— 

" lea nouvelles idfies nees dans la libre Aagleterre et appelees Ji trans- 
former un jour les aciencea natnrelles " " 

So that while Mr. Arnold is lamenting the want of ideas in 
England, it is discovered abroad that the genesis of ideas in 
England is very aotive. While he thmks our conceptions aro 
commonplace, our neighbours find them new, to the estenfc of 
being revolutionary. Oddly enough, at the very time when ho 
is reproaching his countrymen with lack of geisi, Frenchmen fln> 
asserting that there is more geist here than anywhere else ! Nor 
IS there wanting testimony of kindred nature from other nations. 
In the leetnre above cited. Dr. Cobn, while claiming for Grer- 
many a superiority in the number of her earnest Tvorkers, says 
that "England especially has always been, and is particularly 
now, rich in men whose ecientifie works are remarkable for their 
astonishing laboriousness, clearness, profundity, and indepen- 
dence of thought" — a further recognition of the truth that instead 
of merely plodding along the old ruts, the English strike out 
new tracks : are unnanally imaginative. 

In his essay on the " Functions of Criticism at the Present 
Time," Mr. Arnold insists that the thing most needful for us novr, 
in all branches of knowledge, is " to see the object as in itself it 
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really is " ; and in FriendsMp's Garland, bis alter ego, Anninius, 
txliorta our Hiilistinifim " to searcii and not rest till it sees 
thing's more as thLj rtallyare Abivc I have done that wtic.li 
Mr. Arnold urgts net by picking up stnv facts Int by a syf. 
tomatic oxaminitiDn Feeling sore that Mr Arnold has him elf 
taken the course he advises and is therefore familiar Tsitb all 
this evidence as well as with the laige quantity whiLh mi^ht bo 
added, I am somewhat puzzled r n finding him dnw from it i 
conclusion so different from tbit T\hiLh presents itself to me 
Were any one proceeding on the fareg^omg data to as eit that 
since the bcgmnn g of this cent uy more his been done m 
England to advance cicntific knowledge than 1 a.f ever been 
done in ^ like internal at any time m iny conntrv I shiuld 
think his inference les iiiiB of the truth thin that which 
strange to say, Mr. Arnold draws from the same data. 

And now to consider that whicb more immediately concern-, 
us — the effect produced by the biis of anti patriotism on socio 
loffical epeculation. Whether m Mr Arnold, whom I ha^e 
ventured to take as a type, the leinmg towaads national self 
depreciation was primary and the over valuing of foreign insti 
tutions secondary, or whetliei hi9 admiration of ff reign lusti 
tutions was the cause and hia tendency to depreciatory c-timatcs 
of our social state the effect, is a question which may be left 
open. For present purposes it sufftces to observe that the two 
go together. Mr. Arnold is impatient with the unregulated and, 
as he thinks, anarchic state of our society ; and everywhere dis- 
plays a longing for more administrative and controlling agencies. 
" Force till right is ready," is one of the sayings he emphatically 
repeats : apparently in the belief that there can be a sudden 
transition from a coercive system to a non-coercive one — ignoring 
the truth that there has to he a continually-changing compro- 
mise between force and right, during whicb force decreases step 
by step as right increases step by step, and during which every 
step brings some temporary evil along with its nitimate good. 
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Thinkmcf more fmic needful for us, and landing institutions 
which excrciso it Ml Arnold holds that even in our literature 
we should benefit by being under authoritative direction. Though 
he is not of opinion that an Academy would succeed here, he 
caste lon^nsr glances at the French Academy, and wislies we 
could have tiad over us an influence like that to which be ascribes 
certain excellencies in French literature. 

The French Academy was establisheii, as ho points out, "to 
work with all the care and aU the diligence possible at giving 
sure rules to our [the French] language, and rendering it pure, 
eloquent, and capable of treating the arts and sciences." Let us 
consider whether it has fulfilled this intention by removing the 
most conspicnous defects of the language Down to the 

present time, there is in daily use the expression qu e t oc que 
c'est ? and even qxC&ii ce que c'est que cela ^ If m some remote 
comer of England is heard the analogous expression — what is 
that there here ?" it is beld to imply entire absence of culture': 
the use of two superflous words proves a is ant of that close ad- 
justment of language to thought which even partiillv educated 
persons among us have reached. How is it thun that though in 
this French phrase there are five enpcrfluous words (or six, if we 
take cela as two), the purifying criticism of the French Academy 
has not removed it from French speech— not even from the speech 
of the educated ? Or why, again, has the Academy not 

condemned, forbidden, and so expelled from the language, the 
double negative ? If among ourselves any one lets drop the 
sentence, "I didn't say nothing," tho inevitable inference is 
that he has lived with the ill-taught ; and, further, that ia his 
mind words and ideas ansTver to one another very loosely. Though 
in French the second negative is by derivation positive, yet in 
acquiring a ncga,tive meaning it became alike superfluous and 
illogical ; and its use should then have been interdicted, instead 
of being enforced. Once more, why has not tho French 

Academy systematized the genders ? No one who considers Ian. 
guage as an instrument of thought, which is good in proportion 
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iis its special parts avo definitely adjusted to special functions, 
can doubt that a meaningless use of genders is a defect. It is 
Tindeiiiable that to employ marts of gender in ways always sug- 
gesting attributes that are possessed, instead of usually suggesting 
attributes that are not possessed, is an improvement. Having an 
example of this improvenaent before them, why did not the 
Academy introduce it into French? And then — more 

significant question still — hovp, mthout the aid of any Academy, 
came the genders to bo systematized in English ? Mr. Arnold, 
and those who, in common with him, seem to believe only in 
agencies that have visible organizations, might, perhaps, in seek- 
ing the answer to this question, lose faith in artificial appliances 
and gain faith in natural processes. For as, on asting the origin 
of language in general, we are reminded that all its complex, 
marvelioasty-ad justed parts and arrangements have been evolved 
without the aid or oversight of amy embodied power, Academic 
or other; so, on asking the origin of this particular improve- 
ment in langoage, we find thai it, too, arose naturally. Nay, 
more, it was made possible by one of those anarchic states which 
Mr. Arnold so much dislikes. Out of the conflict of Old-English 
dialects, sufficiently allied to co-operate but snfDciently different 
to have contradictory marks of gender, there came a disuse of 
meaningless genders and a survival of the genders having mean- 
ing— a, change which an Academy, had one existed hero in those 
days, would doubtless have done its best to prevent ; seeing that 
during the transition there must have been a disregard of rales 
and apparent corruption of speech, out of which no benefit could 
have been anticipated. 

Another fact respecting the French Academy is by no means 
congruous ivith Mr. Arnold's conception of its value. The com- 
piling of an authoritative dictionary was a fit undertaking for it. 
Just recalling the weU-known contrast between its dilatory exe- 
cution of this undertaking, and the active execution of a kindred 
one by Dr. Johnson, we have more especially to note the recent 
like contrast between the performances of the Academy and the 
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performances of M. Littri;. The Academy has long had in hand 
two dictionaries— the one n second edition, of its original dic- 
tionary, the other an historical dictionary. The first is at letter 
D ; and the initial nnmber of the other, containing A — ^B, issued 
fifteen years ago, has not yet had a saccessor. Meanwhile, M. 
Littr^, single-handed, has completed a dictionary which, besides 
doing all that the two Academy- dictionaries propose to do, does 
nrnch more. With which raarTcUous contrast we have to join 
the startling fact, that M. Littre was refused admission, to the 
Academy in 1863, and at length admitted in 1871 only after 
violent opposition. 

Even if we pass over these duties which, in pnrsnance of its 
original purpose, the French Academy might have been expected 
to perform, and limit onrselves to the dnty Mr. Arnold especially 
dwells npon — the duty of keeping " the fine quality of the French 
spirit unimpaired," and exercising "the authority of a recognised 
master in matters of tone and taste" (to quote his approving 
paraphrase of M. Kenan's definition) — it may still, I think, be 
doubted whether there have been achieved by it the benefits Mr. 
Arnold alleges, and whether there have not been caused great 
evils. That its selection of members has tended to encourage 
bad literature instead of good, seems not improbable when wc 
are reminded of its past acts, as we are in the well-known letter 
of Paul-Louis Courier, in which there occurs this, among other 
passages similarly damaging: — 

" Un due et pair honore I'Acad^mie fran^mse, qui ne veut point de 
Boileau, refuse la Bruytre .... mais rejoit tout d'abord Chape- 
lain et Conrart. De mSme nous voyons ^ I'Acad^raie grecque le vicomte 
invit6, Oorai tepoussfi, lorsque Jomard y entie comma dans im 
nionlin," " 

Nor have its verdicts upon great works been such as to encourago 
confidence : instance the fact that it condemned the Oid of Cor- 
neille, now one of the glories of French literature. Its critical 
doctrines, too, have not been beyond question. Upholding those 
canons of di'amatic art which so long excluded the romantic 
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drama and n a nta ned the techiig sb n \y all ng Shakspctre 
n tox cated barl ir n may po bly have leen m.ore detr 
n entil than beneficial And wh n w look not it cb selc i 
amjlcs o£ French bteniy tiste as Mr A-n Id quotes but at 
&i pie from the other extreme we may qnest on whether the 
total effect has been gre t If i M Arnold thmk Fr'^nce 
1 the country n Europe yhere tho j p? s m t al ve t 
clearly s not abve to tl o t ach n" f the Acale y tne 
the re ent revival of the Ti T> ) the conte ts of wh h 

tre o le<is rem<»rkible for the astou d g ob cen ty than for 
tl e r utter tup dity Nay wh n we look o ly where we ar 
t 1(1 to lo k — only ■where the A demv exe e es ts cnt oil 
fnn t on on modem bte ature re find rea^o for cepticL m 
1 stance the late awarl of the HalpI en P ze to the author of a 
series of poenis called L Invasion, of which M. Patm, a most 
favourable critic, says ; — 

" Their chief characteristic is a warmth of sentiment and a 'verve,' 
which one would wish to see under more restraint, but against which 
one hesitates to set up, however just uvight be their appKcation under 
other civcumstances, the cold requirements of taste." 
Thus we have the Academy pandering to the populaiT feeling. 
The ebullitions of a patriotic sentiment which it is the misfortune 
cf France to possess in too great a degree, aro not checked by 
tbe Academy but encouraged by it ; even at the expense of good 

And then, lastly, observe that eonie o£ the most cultivated 
Frenchmen, not so well satisfied with institutions of the Academy- 
type as Mr. Arnold seems to be, have recently established, on an 
English model, a French Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Here are passages from their prospectus, published 
in La Revue Scieiitifique, 20 Janvier, 18 ?2 ; commencing with an 
account of the founding of the Royal Institution : — 

" II yavait cinc[uaiit«-huit membres presents (Icette iSunion. Chacvui 
d'eui Bousorivit, sans plus attcndre, une action de cinqnanto guini^es ; 
c 'eat a pen pre s treize cents francs dc notre nioniiaie, qui envaudraient 
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aiijourd'lnii bien pres de deux mille c nj^ e Le le leu a 1 o 
[Institution] royale de Lundres iStait con t tu^e 

" On salt depuia <» qu'elle est devenue 

" Ce qu'ont fait lea Ai^lais en 1799 d ill strea s nt de o e ] 
venlent le renouveleraiyourd'hui pour la Fran 

" Eux anssi, ils ont jngS, comme Rumfort an a 1 d in er q e li 
vieille suprSraatie du nom frauQais lana to B lea ordr«s de bc nce^ 
conimen5ait k etre sfirieusement fibrail^e et nsinait cle s cro ler 
jour. 

" A Cieu He plaise qu'ila acoiBent 1 Auulii e de cette lecadence 
ils en font presque tons partie enx a £raes M'ua 1 A id ro e ] '4 
conserve en Euiope le prestige de aon nora bei ferme n pe pi ^ lais 
la majestS de sagi'andeur. EUenepo^aedem desmoyens 1 acti.n asscz 
puissants, ni une ^nergie assez active pour les mettre en ceuvre. Le nerf 
de la guerre, I'argent, lui manque, et plus encore peut-ttre I'jnitiative 
intelligente et hardie. EUe s'est endormie dans le respect de ses tradi- 
tions s6culaires." 

A furtter testimony from a foreigner to the value of our 
methods of aiding intellectnal progress, in comparison with 
continental methods, has been still more recently given by 
M, Alphonse de Candolle, in his Slstmre des Sciencos et dcs 
Savants. His fear for us is that ive may adopt the continental 
policy and ab<widon onr own Respecting Science in England, 
he says — 

" Je ne \o\'' quun 6 ul inlici, di. failkbw pour lavenir cest nnc 
disposition croi-Jsante dei hommca de bcience a eolliciter lippni du 
gouvemement On dimt quils ne se iitnt plus att\ forces individn- 
ellea, dont le lesultat pourlunt a cte i a Imirable dans Icur pai s " " 

Thus, cnrionsly enough, we find another contrast parallel to 
that noted already 4.-, with English ideas so with English 
systems — ^while depreciated at home they are e-abgized abroad. 
While Mr. Arnold is liuding Frcnth institutions, Frenchmen, 
i-ecogniring their fhortcomrags, are adopting English institutions. 
From which we may fairly infer that, great as is Mr. Arnold's 
desire " to see the objeit as in it&el± it really is," he has not in 
this case succccdbd ind thit tiidc^v onring to escape the bias 
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of patriotism, he has "been carried too far the other way hy the 
bias of anti-patriotism."' 

One more illustration of the effect this bias has on Mr. Arnold 
calls for brief comment. Along with his over-yaluation of 
foreign regulative institutions, there goes an nnder-Taluafcion of 
iiistitntions at home which do not exhibit the kind of regulation 
he thinks desirable, and stand in the way of authoritative control. 
I refer to those nnmerons Dissenting organizations characterizing 
this "anarchy" of ours, which Mr. Arnold curiously makes the 
antithesis to "culture." 

Mr. Arnold thinks that as a nation we show undue faith in 
machinery. 

" Faith in niai:liinerj- is, I said, our besetting danger. .... What 
i? freedom but machinery ? what is population but machinery ? what is 
coal but machinery 1 what are railroads but machiaery J what is wealth 
but niachinetyJ what are religious organizations bvit machinery?"^ 

And in pursuance of this conception he regards the desire to 
get Church-rates abolished and certain restrictions on marriage 
removed, as proving undue belief in machinery among Dissenters ; 
while his own disbelief in machinery he considers proved by 
wishing for stronger governmental restraints,^ by lauding the 
supervision of an Acadeniy, and by upholding a Church- estab- 
lishment. I must leave unconsidered the question whether an 
Academy, if we had one, would authorize this use of language ; 
ivhich makes it seem that voluntary religious agency is machinery 
and that compulsory religious agency is not machinery. I must 
pass over, too, Mr. Arnold's comparison of Ecclcsiasticism and 
Nonconformity in respect of the men they have produced. Nor 
have I space to examine what he says about the mental attitudes 
of the two. It must sufRce to say that were the occasion fit, it 
might be shown that his endeavour "to see the object as in 
itself it really is," has not succeeded much better in this case 
than in the cases above dealt with. Hero I must limit myself 
1w a single criticism. 
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The trait which in Mr. Arnold's view of Nonconformity seoma 
to mo most remarkable, ia that in breadth it so little transcends 
the view, of the Nonconfonnisfca themselves. The two views 
greatly differ in one respect — antipathy replaces sympathy ; bnt 
the two views are not widely unlike in extension. Avoiding that 
provinciaHsm of thought which ho says characterizes Dissenters, 
I should have expected Mr Arnold to cstimat* Dissent, not nnder 
its local and temporary aspect, tjnt nnder its general aspect as a 
factor in all societies at al! times Though the Konconformista 
themselves think of Nonconformity as a phase of Proteetantism 
in England, Mr. Arnold's studies of other nations, other ages, 
and other creeds, would, I should have thought, have led him to 
regard Nonconformity as a universal power in societies, which 
has in our time and country its particular embodiment, bat 
which ia to be understood only when contemplated in all its 
other emlMjdiments. The thing is one in spirit and tendency, 
whether shown among the Jews or the Grreeks— whether in 
Catholic Europe or in Protestant England. Wherever there is 
disagreement with a current belief, no matter what its nature, 
there is Nonconformity. The open expression of difference and 
avowed opposition to that which is authoritativfly established, 
constitutes Dissent, wtether the religion be Pagan or Christian, 
Monotheistic or Polytheistic. The relative attitudes of the dis- 
senter and of those in power, are essentially the same in all 
cases ; and in all cases lead to persecution and vituperation. 
The Greeks who poisoned Socrates were moved by just the 
same sentiment as the Catholics who burnt Craniner, or as the 
Protestant Churchmen who imprisoned Bunyan and pelted Wes- 
ley. And while the manifestations of feeling are essentially the 
same, while the accompanying evils are essentially the same, the 
resulting benefits are essentially the sanie. Is it not a truism 
that without divei^enco from that which exists, whether it he in 
politics, religion, manners, or anything else, there can be no pro- 
gress ? And is it not an obvious corollary that the temporary 
ills accompanying the divergence, are out-balanced by the 
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crentual good ? It is certain, as Mr. Arnold holds, that sub- 
ordination is essential; but it is also certain that insubordination 
ia esaential— essential, if there is to be any improYenient, There 
are two extremes in the state of a social aggregate, as of every 
other aggregate, which are fatal to evolution — rigidity and in- 
coherence. A medium plasticity is the healthful condition. On 
the one hand, a force of established structures and habits and 
beliefs, snch as offers considerable resistance to change ; on the 
other hand, an originality, an independence, and an opposition to 
authority, energetic enough .to overcome the resistance little by 
little. And while the political nonconformity we call Radicalism 
has the function of thna gradually modifying one set of institu- 
tions, the religious nonconiormity wo call Dissent has the function 
of thus gradually modifying another set. 

That Mr. Arnold does not take this entirely-unprovincial view, 
which would lead him to look on Dissenters with less aversion, 
may in part, I think, be ascribed to that over- valuation of foreign 
restraints and undcr-valnation of home freedom, which his bias 
of anti-patriotism, fosters ; and serves further to illustrate the dis- 
tarbiag effects of this bias on sociological speculation. 

And now to sum up this somewhat- too- elaborate ai^ument. 
The general truth that by incorporation in his society, tho 
citizen is in a mcaanre incapacitated for estimating rightly its 
characters and actions in relation to those of other societies, has 
been made abundantly manifest. And it has been made manifest, 
also, that when he strives to emancipate himself from these 
influences of race, and country, and locaHty, which warp his 
judgment, ho is apt to have his judgment warped in the opposite 
way. Fiom the perihelion of patriotism he is carried to the 
aphelion of anti-patriotism ; and is almost certain to form views 
that are more or less excentric, instead of circular, aU-sided, 
balanced views. 

Partial escape from this difficulty is promised by basing our 
sociological conclusions chiefly on comparisons m.ade among other 
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societies — excluding our own. But even then these perverting 
sentiments are sure to intrude more or less ; for wc cannot con- 
template the institutions of other nations without our sympathies 
or antipathies being iu some degree aroused by consciousness of 
likeness or unlikcness to our own institutions. Discounting our 
conclusions as well as wo may, to allow for the errors we are 
thus led into, we mast leave the entire elimination of such errors 
to a future in which the decreasing antagonisms of societies will 
go along with decreasing intensities of these sentimenta. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE CLASS-BIAS. 



Mast years ago a solicitor sitting by lae at dinner, com- 
plained bitterly of the injury which, the then lately- establislied 
Connty Oourta, were doing his profession. He enlarged on the 
topic in a way implyiiig that he expected me to agree with him 
in therefore condemning them. So incapable was he of going 
beyond the professional point of view, that what he regarded as 
a grievance he thonght I also ought to regard as a grievance : 
oblivious of the fact that the more economical administration of 
justice of which his lamentation gave me proof, was to me, not 
being a lawyer, matter for rejoicing. 

The bias thus exemplified is a biaa by which nearly all have 
their opinions warped. Naval ofB.cers disclose their unhesitating 
belief that we are in imminent danger because the cry for more 
fighting ships and more sailors has not been met to their satis- 
faction. Tho debates on. the purchase-system proved how strong 
was the conviction of military men that our national safety de- 
pended on the mainfena.nce of an army- organization like that in 
which they were brought up, and had attained their respec- 
tive ranks. Clerical opposition to the Com- Laws showed how 
completely that view which Christian nunistera might have been 
expected to take, was shut out by a view more congruous with 
their interests and alliances. In all classes and sub-classes it 
is the same. Hear the murmurs uttered whoD, because of the 
'Jncen's absence, there is less expenditure in entertainments and 
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the so-called gaieties of the season, and you perceive that London 
traders think the nation suffers if tho consumption of eupcr- 
fluifciea is checked. Study the pending controYcrsy about 
co-operative stores versus rotai! shops, and you find the shop- 
keeping mind possessed by the idea that Society commits a 
wrong if it deserts shops and goes to stores — is quite nncon- 
scions that the present distributing system rightly exists only as 
a means of economically and conveniently supplying consumers, 
and must yield to another system if that should prove more 
economical and convenieat. Sinailarly with other trading 
bodies, general and special— similarly with the merchants who 
opposed the repeal of the Navigation Laws ; similarly with the 
Coventry-weavers, who like free-trade in all things save ribbons. 

The class-bias, like the bias of patriotism, is a reflex egoism ; 
and like it has its uses and abuses. As the strong attach- 
ments citizens feel for their nation caiise that enthusiastic co- 
operation by which its integrity ia laaintained in presence of 
other nations, severally tending to spread and subjugate their 
neighbours ; so the esprit de corps more or less manifest in each 
specialized part of the the body politic, prompts measures to 
preserve the integrity of that part in opposition to other parts, all 
somewhat antagonistic. The egoism of individuals leads to an 
egoism, of the class they form ; and besides the separate efforts, 
generates a joint effort to get an undue share of the aggregate 
proceeds of social activity. The aggressive tendency of each class, 
thus produced, has to be balanced by like aggressive tendencies 
of other classes. The implied feelings do, in short, develop 
one another; and the respective organizations in which they em- 
body themselves develop one anothep. Large classes o£ the 
community marked-off by rank, and sub-classes marked-off by 
special occupations, severally corobine, and severally set up 
organs advocating their interests : the reason assigned being in 
all cases the same — the need for self-defence. 

Along with the good which a society derives from this self- 
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asserting and self- pre serving action, by ivhieh eafih division and 
sub-division keeps itself strong enough, for its functions, there 
goes, among other evils, this which wo are considering — the apt- 
ness to contemplate all social arrangcmenta in their bearings on 
(sliLss-intcrests, and the resulting inability to estimate riglitly 
their efEecta on Society as a whole. The habit of thought pro- 
duced Iperverts not merely the judgments on questions which 
directly touch class-welfare ; but it perverts the judgments on 
questions which touch class-welfare very indirectly, if at all. 
It fosters an adapted theory of social relations of every kind, 
with sentiments to fit the theory ; and a characteristic stamp 
is given to the beliefs on public matters in general. Take an 
instance. 

Whatever its techmeal ownership may be, Hyde Park is open 
for the public hencfit : no title to special benefit is producible 
by those who ride and drive. It happens, however, that those 
who ride and drive make lai^e use of it daily ; and extensive 
tracts of it have been laid out for their coavenience ; tho tracts 
for equestrians having been from time to time increased. Of 
people without carriages and horses, a few, mostly of the kinds 
who lead easy lives, use Hyde Park frequently as a promenade. 
Meanwhile by the great mass of Londoner too 1 nsy to g o 
far, it is set ely ever vis ted the r share of the gene al I eneflt 
is scarcely appreciable And now hat do the few who have a 
constant ind almo t etclu^ o se of t th ik about the occa 
sional use of t by the m.iiiy P They a e a f,ry 'when, at 1 ng 
intervals even a small port on of t qu te di^i-mt fr th ir 
haunts, IS o cuped r a f c v hours m i\ays d agreeable to 
them — na evoa wh n such tempo ary occuf it on i on a lay 
during wh h It tten Eo i, ne% ly vicint and tho Ir ves ot 
one-third fillel In this anyone uncon emed may see the 
influence of the da s 1 as But he will hive an inadequate 
conception of ts distortmg j ow er unless 1 o turns to some letters 
from members of the ruling class published m the Times m 
Kovember last, when the question of the Park-Kules was beinc 
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agitated. One writer, signing himself "A Liberal M. P.," ex- 
pressing his disgust at certain addresses he heard, proposed, if 
others would join him, to give the ofEensive speakers pauisbmeiit 
by force of fiats ; and then, on & subsequent day, another legis- 
lator, similarly moved, writes : — 

" If ' M.P.' is in earnest in his desire to get some hciiest men togetlier 
to take the law into their own hands, I can promise him a pretty good 
hacking from those who are not afraid to take all the consequences. 
" I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

"AN EX-M.P." 

And thug we find class-feeling extinguishing rational political 
thinking so completely that, wonderful to relate, two law-makers 
propose to support the law by breaking the law ! 

In larger waya we have of late seen the class-bias doing the 
same thing — causing contempt for those principles of constitn- 
fcional government slowly and laboriously established, and 
prompting a return to barbaric principles of government. Read 
the debate about the payment of Governor Eyre's expenses, and 
study the division-lists, and yon eeo that acts which, according 
to the Lord Chief Justice, "have brought reproach not only 
on those who were parties to them, but on the very name of 
England," can nevertheless find numerous defenders among men 
whose class-positions, military, naval, ofScial, &c., make them 
love power and detest resistance. Nay more, by raising an 
Eyre- Testimonial Fund and in other ways, there was shown a 
deliberate approval of acts which needlessly suspended orderly 
government and substituted unrestrained despotism. There was 
shown a deliberate ignoring of the essential question raised, 
which was— whether an executive head might, at wUl, set aside 
all those forms of administration by which men's lives and liber- 
ties are guarded against tyranny. 

More recently, this same ciass-bias has been shown hy the 
protest made when Mr. Cowan was dismissed for executing the 
Kooka rioters who had surrendered. The Indian Government, 
having inquired into the particulars, found that this killing of 
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many men without form of law and contrary to orders, could not 
be defended on the plea of pressing danger ; and finding this, it 
eeascd to employ the officer who had comm tt d ast nnding 
a deed, and removed to another province th p ffi er who 

UadapproTcdof the deed. Not excessive j hm t would 

say. Some might contend that extreme mid w hown in 
thus inflicting no greater evil than is infl t d a labourer 
when he does not execute his work prop ly B t n w mark 
what is thought ty one who displays in words the bias of the 
governing classes, intensified Ly life in India. In a letter pub- 
lished in the Times of May 15, 18?2, the late Sir Donald M'Leod 
writes concerning this dismissal and rem.oval : — 

" All the information that reaches me tends to prove that a severe 
blow lias been given to all chance of vigorous or independent action in 
fature, when emergencies may arise. The whole service appears to have 
been astonished and appalled by the mode in which the officers have 
been dealt with." 

That we may see clearly what amazing perversions of senti- 
ment and idea are cansed by contemplating actions from, class 
points of view, let us turn from this feeling of sympathy with 
Mr. Cowan, to the feeling of detestation shown Ly members of 
the same class in England towards a man who kills a fox that 
destroys Lis poultry. Here is a paragraph from a recent 
paper :— 

" Five poisoned foxes have been found in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance, and there is consequently great indignation among the western 
sportsmen. A reward of 201. has been offered for information that shall 
lead to the conviction of the poisoner." 

So that wholesale homicide, condemned alike by religion, by 
equity, by law, is approved, and the mildest punishment of it 
blamed; while vulpicide, committed in defence of property, and 
condemned neither by religion, nor by equity, nor by any law 
save that of sportsmen, excites an anger that cries aloud for 
positive penalties ! 

I need not further illustrate the more special distortions of 
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sociological belief wliich result from the class-bias. They may 
be detected in the convevsations over every table, and in the 
articles appearing in every party- jonnial or professional publica- 
tion. The effects here most worthy of our attention are the 
general effects — the effects prodnced on the minds of the upper 
and lower classes. Lot ns observe how greatly the prejudices 
generated by their respective social positions, pervert the con- 
ceptions of employers and employed. We will deal with the 
employed first. 

As before shown, mere associations of ideas, especially when 
joined with emotions, affect our beliefs, not simply without 
reason but in spite of reason— causing ns, for instance, to think 
there is something intrinsically repngnant in a place where roany 
painful experiences havo been received, and something intrinsi- 
cally charming in a scene connected with many past delights. 
The liability to such perversions of judgment is greatest where 
persons are the objects with which pleasures and pains are 
habitually associated. One who has often been, even uninten- 
tionally, a cause of gratification, is favourably judged ; and an 
unfavourable judgment is formed of one who, even involun- 
tarily, has often inflicted sufferings. Hence, when there are 
social antagonisms, arises .the universal tendency to blame the' 
individuals, and to hold them responsible for the system. 

It is thus with the conceptions the working-classes frame of 
those by whom they are immediately employed, and of those 
who fin the higher social positions. JFeeling keenly what they 
have to bear, and tracing sundry real grievances to m.en who buy 
their labour and men who are most influential in making the 
laws, artizans and rustics conclude that, considered individually 
and in combination, those above them are personally bad — 
selfish, or tyrannical, in special degrees. It never occurs to them 
that the evils they com.plain of result from the average human 
nature of onr age. And yet were it not for the class-bias, they 
would see in their dealings with one another, plenty of proofs 
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thai the injustices they sufEer are certainly not greater, and pos- 
sibly leas, tlian they wonld be were tbe higher social f mictions 
discharged by individuals taken from among themselves. The 
simple faet, notorious enough, that working-men who save money 
and become mastera, are not more considerate than usual to- 
wards those they employ, but often the contrary, might alone 
convince them of tlis. On all sides there is ample evidence 
having kindred raeaning. Let them inquire about the life in 
every kitchen where tbere are several servants, and they will 
find quarrels abont supremacy, tyrannies over juniors who are 
made to do more than their proper work, throwings of blame 
from one to another, and the many forms of misconduct caused 
by want of right feeling ; and very often the evils growing up in 
one of these small groups exceed in intensity the evils pervading 
society at large. The doings in workshops, too, illustrate in 
various ways the ill-treatment of artizans by one another. 
Hiding the tools and spoiling the work of those who do not 
conform to their unreasonable customs, prove how little indi- 
vidual freedom is respected among them. And stDl more con- 
spicuously is this proved by the internal governments of their 
trade-combinations. ITot to dwell on the occasional tilling of 
men among them who assert their rights to sell their labour as 
thoy please, or on the frequent acts of violence and intimidation 
committed by those on strike against those who undertake the 
work they have refused, it suffices to cit« the despotism exercised 
by trades-union officers. The daily acts of these make it mani- 
fest that the ruling powers set up by working-men, inflict on 
them grievances as great as, if not greater than, those inflicted 
by the ruling powers, political and sociaJ, which tliey decry. 
When the heads of an association he ias joined forbid a collier 
to work more than throe days in the week— when he is limited 
to a certain " get " in that space of time — when he dares not 
accept from his employer an increasing bonus for every extra 
day he works^ — when, as a reason for declining, he says that he 
iihould be made miserable by his comrades, and that even Lis 
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wifo would not Ijo spoken to ; it tecomes cloiir that ho and the 
rest have made for themselves a tyranny worae than the tyran- 
nies complained of. Did he look at the facts apart irom class- 
bias, the skilful artizan, who in a given time can do m.ore than 
his fellows, but who dares not do it hecause he would be " sent 
to Coventry " by them, and who consequently cannot reap the 
benefit o£ his snperiorpowers, would see that he ia thus aggressed 
upon by his fellows more seriously than by Acts of Parliament 
or combinations of capitalists. And he would further see that 
the sentiment of justice in his own class is certaiidy not greater 
than in the classes he thinks so imjust. 

The feeling which thus warps working-men's conceptions, at 
the same time prevents them from seeing that each of their 
unions is selfishly aiming to benefit at the expense of the indus- 
trial population at large. When an association of carpenters or 
of engineers makes rules limiting the number of apprentices 
admitted, with the view of maintaining the rate of wages paid to 
to its raembors^when it thus tacitly says to every applicant 
beyond the number allowed, " Go and apprentice yourself else- 
where ; " it is indirectly saying to all other bodies of artizaus.. 
" You niay have your wages lowered by increasing your numbers, 
but wo will not." And when the other bodies of artizaus seve- 
rally do the like, the general result is that the incorporate)? 
workers of all orders, say to the surplus sons of workers who 
want to find occupations, "We will none of ns let our master,? 
employ yon." Thus each trade, in its eagerness for self-protec- 
tion, is regardless of other trades, and sacrifices numbers among 
the rising generation of the artizan- class. Nor is it thus 

only that the interest of each class of artizans is pursued to the 
detriment of the artizau-elasa in general. I do not refer to the 
way in which when bricklayers strike they throw out of employ- 
ment the labourers who attend them, or to the way in which the 
colliers now on strike have forced idleness on the ironworkers ; 
but I refer to the way in which the course taken by any one set 
of operatives to get higher wages, is taken regardless of the fact 
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thai an eventual rise in the price of the commodity produced, is 
a disadvantage to all other operatives. The class-bias, fostering 
the helief that the question in each case is entirely one between 
employer and employed, between capital and labour, shuts out 
the truth that the interests of all consumers are involved, and 
that the immense majority of consumers belong to the workmg- 
claases themselves. If the consumers are named, SBch. of them 
only are remenibered aa belong to the wealthier classes, who, it 
is thought, can well afiord to pay higher prices. Listen to a 
])assage from Mr. George Potter's paper read at the late Leeds 



" The consumer, in fact, in so high a civilization, so arrogant a lusii- 
riouaness, and so impatient an expectancy as characterize him in our 
land and age, is ever ready to take the alarm and to pour out the vials 
of his wiath upon those whom he merely suspects of taking a course 
wliich may keep a feather out of his bed, a spice out of his dish, or a coal 
out of his Are; and, unfortimately for the chances of fairness, the weight 
of his anger seldom fails upon the capitalists, hut is most certain to 
come crashing down upon the lowly labourer, who has dared to stand 
upon his own right and independence," 

From which it might be supposed that all skilled and unskilled 
artizans, all farm-labourers, all other workers, with all their wives 
and children, live upon air — need no food, no clothing, no furni- 
ture, no liouses, and are therefore nnaffccted by enhanced prices 
f\i commodities. However fully prepared for the distorting 
effects of class-bias, one would hardly have expected effects so 
great. One would have thought it manifest even to an extreme 
partizan of trades-unions, that a strike which makes coals as dear 
again, affects in, a, relatively-small degree the thousands of rich 
consumers above described, and is very keenly felt by the millions 
of poor consumers, to whom in winter the outlay for coal is a 
serious item of expenditure. One would have thought that a 
truth so obvious in this case, would he recognized throughout— 
the truth that with nearly all products of industry, the evil 
caused by a rise of price falls more heavily on the vast numbers 
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who Tsort f r w f than on the S all numbers who havo 
modcmto co nes r In, ge ncomes 

We e not the ] Ign enta warptd by tl e class-bias, -working- 
mrm. m gl t 1 e more ] erv ona to the t -uth that better forms of 
industr al orga zit o w nld grow up and eit ngnish the forms 
which fchty re^rd as oppress ve were such better forms practic- 
able. And th y m ght seo that the imprs^ cability of better 
forma results f m the mperfeet ons of esL t ng human nature, 
moral and ntellect il If the workers n any bnsin<ss could so 
eombme and ^ vem themselvci that the sha e of profit coming 
to them as workers w & greater than n v h le the interest on 
the cap tal employed wts less than ow and if they could at 
the same time sell ti e a t eles produce 1 at lower ratos than like 
aiticlMprol eel m bus nesses manajiel as at present; then, 
manifestly h\ib nessea managed it at prcs nt would go to the 
wall. That they do not ^ to the will — th t such better in- 
dustrial org' nizit ons do not eplaco them implies that the 
nature"! of work ng men then selYcs are not good enough ; or, at 
least, tl at the e a e not many of them good enough. Happily, 
to some extent or anizat ns of a s per i type are becoming 
possible h e and there they have tch eve 1 encouraging sne- 
cesscB But speak n" ^ene ally th a se^^ are neither suf- 
ficiently provi lent n r aufiic ently c n c ent us, nor suf&ciently 
intell oCit Cons ler the evidence 

That they are not provident enough they show both by wast- 
ing their higher wages when they get them, and by neglecting 
such opportunities as occur of entering into modified forms of 
co-operative industry. When the Gloucester Wa^on Company 
was formed, it was decided to reserve a thousand of its shares, 
of £10 each, for the workmen employed ; and to suit them, 
it was arranged that the calls of a pound eaeh should be at 
intervals of three months. As many of the men earned £2 10s. 
per week, in a locality where living is not costly, it was con- 
sidered that the tak!ng-up of shares in this manner would bo 
quite practicable. All the circumstances were at the outset such 
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aa to promise that prosperity whicli the company has since 
acMeYed. The chairman is bo less remarkable for his still in. 
the conduct of largo nndertakings than for that sympathy with 
the working-classes which led Lim to adopt this course. The 
manager had been a working-man ; and possessed the confidence 
of working-men in so high a, degree, that many migrated with 
him from the Midland connties when the company was formed. 
Fnrther, the manager entered heartily into the plan — telling me 
himself, that he had rejoiced orer tho founding of a concern in 
which those em.ployed wonld have an interest. His hopes, how- 
ever, and tbose of the chairman, were disappointed. After the 
lapse of a year not one of the thousand shares was taken up ; 
and they were then distributed among the proprietors. Doubt- 
less, there have been in other cases more encouraging results. 
But this case is one added to others which show that the pro- 
portion of working-men adequately provident, is not gr^at enough 
to permit an extensive growth of better industrial organizations.' 
Again, the sncc;ess of industrial oi^anizations higher in type, 
requires in the merobera a nicer sense of justice than is at pre- 
sent general. Closer co-operation implies greater mutual tmst ; 
and greater mutual tmst is not possible without more inspect for 
one another's claims. When we find that in sick-clubs it is not 
uncommon for jaembers to contimie receiving aid when they are 
able to work, so thai spies have to be set to check them ; while, 
on the other hand, those who administer the funds often cause 
insolvency hy embezzling them ; we cannot avoid the inference 
that want of conacientiouaness prevents the effective union of 
workers imder no regulation but their own. When, among 
skilled labourers, we find a certain rate per hour demanded, 
because less "did not suffice for their natural wants," though 
the nnskilled labourers working under them were receiving little 
more than half the rate per hour, and were kept out of the 
skilled class by stringent rules, we do not discover a moral sense 
so much above that shown by employers as to promise snccess 
for industrial combinations superior to onr present ones. While 
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workmen tliink themselves justified in combinmg to sell their 
labour only on certain terms, but think masters not jnstifled in 
combining to buy it only on certain terms, they show a concep- 
tion of equity not high eiwugh to make practieable a form of 
co-operation requiring that eaeh shall recognize the claims of 
others aa fully aa his own. One pervading misconception of 
justice betrayed by tbcm would alone suffice to cause f ailurc^ — ■ 
the misconception, namely, that justice requires an equal sharing 
of benefits among producers, instead of requiring, aa it does, 
equal freedom to make the best of their faculties. The general 
policy of trades-unionism, tending everywhere to restrain the 
superior from profiting by his superiority lest the inferior shotild 
be disadvantaged, is a policy which, acted out in any industrial 
combinations, must make them incapable of competing with com- 
binations based on the principle that benefit gained shall be pro- 
tioned to faculty put forth. 

Thna, as acting on the employed in general, the class-bias 
obscures the truth, otherwise not easy to see, that tho existing 
type of industrial organization, like the existing type of political 
oi^anization, is about as good as existing human nature allows. 
The evils there are in it are nothing but the evils brought round 
on men by their own imperfections. The relation of master and 
workman has to be tolerated, because, for the time being, no 
other wiil answer as well. Looked at apart from special interests, 
this organization of industry we now see around us, must be 
considered as one in which the cost of regulation, though not so 
great as it once was, is still excessive. In any industrial com- 
bination there must be a regulating agency. That regulating 
agency, whatever its nature, must be paid for— must involve a 
deduction from the total proceeds of the labour regulated. The 
present system is one Tinder wbieh the share of the total proceeds 
that goes to pay for regulation, is considerable ; and under better 
systems to be expected hereafter, there will doubtless be a de- 
crease in the cost of regulation. But, for the present, our com- 
paratively-costly system has the justification that it alone succeeds. 
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"Regulation is costly becanse tlie men to bo regulated are defec- 
tive. With decrease of tbeir defects will come economy of 
regulation, and consequently greater shares of profit to them- 
selves. 

Let me not be misimderstood. The foregoing criticism does 

ii t implr that operat vei have no gi evances to con pla n of ; 

r does t miplytt at trade coml nat o r a I str kes «irc vithout 

leqnite ]ustificit ons It is qu t po 1 le to 1 Id th^t when, 

nstead of dev ur g ther captn cd enem es men m'iie slaves 
of them the ch^n''e was a step n advince and to hoi I that 
th s slav ■v th j,h absolutely ba 1 was elat vely good- — was 
the 1 e t th ng pr ct cable foi the t me be ng It is qu te poa- 

1 le alao to hold that when slave -y f^ve pHce to a se ■fdom 
under wh b certa pe ■sonil r ghts were recogn zed, the new 

rrangcn cni thoagl n tl e ibstract an ineqn table on was 
more cqa table tha the oH and const t ted as great an amelio- 

at on as men -i natures then pe -n tted It s qu te pos ble to 
hold that when, instead oE serfs, there came freemen working for 
wages, but held as a class in extreme subordination, this modified 
relation of employers and employed, though bad, was as good a 
one as could then be established. And so it may be held that at 
the present time, though the form of industrial government en- 
titils serious evils, those- evils, much less than the evils of past 
times, are as small aa the average human nature allows-— are not 
<liie to any special injustice of the employing class, and can be 
remedied only as fast as men in general advance. On the 

other hand, while contending that the policy of trades-unions 
and the actions of men on strike, manifest an injnstice as great 
aa that shown by the employing classes, it is quite consistent to 
admit, and even to assert, that the evil acts of trade-combinations 
arc the unavoidable accompaniments of a needful self-defence. 
Selfishness on the one side reaisting selfishness on the other, 
inevitably commits sins akin to those it complains of— cannot 
effectually check harsh dealings without itself using harsh 
measures. Further, it may be fully admitted that the evils of 
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working-class combinationa, great as ttey are, go along witli 
certain benefits, and ■will hereafter be followod by greater benefits 
— are evils involved hj the transition to better arrangements. 

Hero my pnrpose ia neither to condemn nor to applaud tlie 
ideas and actions of the employed in their dealings with em- 
ployers ; but simply to point out how the class-bias warps work- 
ing-men's judgments of social relations— makes it difficult for 
working-men to see that our. existing industrial system ia a. pro- 
duct of existing hnman nature, and can be improved only as 
fast as human nature improves. 

The ruling and employing classes display an equally-strong 
bias of the opposite kind. From their point of view, the hehiv 
viour of their poorer fellow-citizens thronghont these stmgglis 
appears uniformly blamablo. That they experience from a strike 
inconvenience more or loss considerable, sufficiently proves to 
them that the strike must be wrong. They think there is some- 
thing intolerable in this independence which, leads to refusals to 
work except at higher wages or for shorter times. That tho 
many should bo so reckless of the welfare of the few, seems to the 
few a grievance not to be endured. Though Mr. George Potter, 
as shown above, wrongly speaks of the consumer as though he 
were always rich, instead of being, in nine cases out of ten, poor ; 
yet he rightly describes the rich consumer as indignant when 
operatives dare to take a course which threatens to raise tho 
prices of necessaries and make lujcuries more costly. This feel- 
ing, often betrayed in private, exhibited itself in public on the 
occasion of the late strike among tho gas-stokers ; when there 
were uttered proposals that acts ontaihng so much annoyance 
should be put down with a strong hand. And the same spirit 
was shown in that straining of the law which brought on the 
men the punishment for conspiracy, instead of the punishment 
for breach of contract ; which was well deserved, and wotdd hare 
been quite sufficient. 

This mental attitude of the employing classes is daily showii 
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"by the critii;iBms passed on seryants. Read. Tlie Greatest Plague 
in Idfe, or listen to the complaints of every housewife, and yon 
see that the minds of masters and mistresses are so much occu- 
pied with their own interests as to leave little room for the 
interests of the men and maids in their aervico. The very title, 
The Qreatesi Plagite in Life, implies that the only life worthy of 
notice is the life to which servants minister; and there is an 
entire unconsciousness that a book wit}! the same title, written 
by a servant about masters and mistresses, might he filled with 
equally-severe criticisms and grievances far more serious. The 
increasing independence of servants is enlarged upon as a change 
greatly to be lamented. There is no recognition of the fj.ct that 
this increasing independence implies an increasing prosperity of 
tiie classes from which servants come ; and that this amelioration 
ill the condition of the many is a good far greater than the evil 
entailed on the few Itntp dtltif tb 

in great demand nl ily a1 1 t g t pi w 11 1 ng 

submit to restrict n say abtd Ikth fpt tun 

the change is part f th p towards a social t t wh h 

if apparently not n n if the small rcml t 1 

implies an clevaii n f th lar" in lat d 1 ci 

The feeling sh -n by th h n th th ht b t I 
dealings with, th p n t nth bt mtcratdfmfth 

feeling which own f f and wn rs f 1 displ y d 

In early times bd w tretdath hth xitl 

simply for tho ben fit f th w nddwnt th i t 

time tbe belief pe li th 1 t ra L (n t nd d sp d 
but clearly enough implied) is, that the convenience of the select 
is the first consideration, and the welfare of the masses a 
secondary consideration. Just as an Old-English thane would 
have been astonished if told that the only justification for his 
existence as an owner of thralls, was that the fives of his tbralls 
were on the whole better preserved and more comfortable than 
they would bo did he not own them ; so, now, it will astonish the 
dominant classes to assert that their only legitimate raison d'etre 
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is that by their instmnientality as regulators, the li^^es of the 
people are, on the average, made more satisfactory than they 
would otherwise he. And yet, looked at apart from clasa-blas, 
this is surely an undeniable trnth. Ethically considered, there 
has never been any warrant for the siibjeetion of the many to 
the few, escept that it has furthered the welfare of the many ; 
and at the present time, furtherance of the welfare of the many 
is the only warrant for that degree of class-subordination which 
continues. The esiaiing conception must be, in the end, entirely 
changed. Just as the old theory of political government has 
been so transformed that the ruling agent, instead of being 
owner of the nation, has coiae to be regarded as servant of the 
nation ; so the old theory of industrial and social government 
has to undergo a transformation which will make the r^alating 
classes feel, while duly pursuing their own interests, that theii" 
interests are secondary to the interests of the masses whoso 
labours they direct. 

While the bias of rulers and masters makes it difficult ioc 
them to conceive this, it also makes it difficult for them to con- 
ceive that a decline of class-power and a decrease of class-dis- 
tinction may be accompanied by improvement not only in tha 
lives of the regulated classes, but in the lives of the regulating 
classes. The sentiments and ideas proper to the existing social 
organization, prevent the rich from seeing that worry and 
weariness and disappointment result to them, indirectly from 
this social system apparently so conducive to their welfare. Tet, 
would they contemplate the past, they might find strong reasons 
for suspecting as much. The baroa of feudal days never ima- 
gined the possibility of social arrangements that would scr\-o 
him far better than the arrangements he so strenuously upheld ; 
nor did he see in the arrangements he upheld the causes of his 
many sufferings and discomforts. Had ho been told that a noblo 
might be much happier without a moated castle, having its keep 
and secret passages and dungeons for prisoners — that he might 
be more secure without drawbridge and portcullis, men-at-arms 
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and aentinels— -thai he mjg-ht be in less danger having no vassals 
or hired morcenariea — that he might he wealthier without pos- 
sessing a single serf ; he would have thought the statements 
abetird even to the extent of insanity. It would have been useless 
to argue that the rigime seemhig so advantageous to him, en- 
tailed hardships of many kinds — perpetnal fouds with his neigh- 
bours, open attacks, surprises, betrayals, revenges by equals, 
treacheries by inferiors ; the continual carrying of arms and 
wearing of armour ; the perpetual quarrellinga of servants and 
disputes among vassals ; the coarse and unvaried food supplied 
by an nnprosperoua agriculture ; a domestic liiscomfort such as 
no modem servant would tolerate ; resulting in a wear and tear 
that brought life to a comparatively- early close, if it was not 
violently cut short ia battle or by murder. Tet what the class- 
[lias of that time made it impossible for Lim to see, has become 
to his modem representative conspicuous enoagh. The peer of 
our day knows that ho is better ofE without defensive appliances 
and retainers and serfs than his predecessor was with them. His 
country-house is more secure than was an embattled tower ; he 
is safer among his unarmed dom.c8tics than a feudal lord was 
when surrounded by armed guards ; he is in less danger going 
about weaponless than was the mail-clad knight with lanee and 
sword. Though he has no vassals to fight at. his command, 
there is no snzerain who can call on him to sacrifice his life in a 
quarrel not Lis own ; though be can compel no one to labour, the 
labours of freemen make him immensely more wealthy than was 
the ancient holder of bondsmen ; and along with the loss of direct 
control over workers, there has grown up an industrial system 
which supplies him with multitudinoua conveniences and luxu- 
ries undreamt of by him who had workers at his mercy. 

May we not, then, infer that just as the dominant classes ol 
ancient days were prevented by the feelings and ideas appro- 
priate to the then-existing social state, from seeing how much evil 
it brought on them, and Low much better for them might bo a 
social state in which their power was much less ; so tlie dominant 
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classes of the present day are prevented from seeing how the 
existing forms of class-subordination redonnd to their own injnry, 
and how much happiermaybe theirfntare representatives having 
social positions less prominent ? Occasionally recogniKing, though 
they do, certain indirect evils attending their snpremacy, they do 
not see that by accumulation these indirect evils constitute a 
penalty wliich supremacy brings on them. Though they repeat 
the trite reSection that riches fail to pmrhase content, they do 
not draw the inference thai there must he something vrrong in a 
system which tbus deludes them. Tou hear it from time to time 
admitted that great wealth is a heavy burden : the life of a rich 
peer being described as made like the life of an attorney by the 
extent o£ his affairs. Tou observe among those whoso large 
means and various estates enable them to mtiltiply their appli- 
ances to gratification, that eveiy new appliance beeomes an 
additional something to be looked after, and adds to the possi- 
bilities of Vexation, Further, if you put together the open eou- 
fessions and the tacit admissions, you find that, apart from these 
anxieties and annoyances, the kind of life which riches and 
honours bring ienot a satisfactory life— its inside differs immensely 
from its outside. In candid moments the " social treadmill " is 
complained of by those who nevertheless think themselves com- 
pehed to keep up its monotonous round. As everyone may see, 
fashionable life is passed, not in being happy, but in playing at 
being happy. And yet the manifest corollaiy is not drawn by 
those engaged in this life. 

To an outsider it is obvious that the benefits obtained by the 
regulative classes of our day, through the existing form of social 
organization, are full of disguised evils ; and that this undue 
wealth which makes possible the passing of idle lives brings dis- 
satisfactions in place of the satisfactions expected. Just as in 
feudal times the appliances for safety were the accompaniments 
to a social state that brought a more than equivalent danger ; so, 
now, the excess of aids to pleasure among the rich is the accom- 
paniment of a social state that brings a counterbalancing displea- 
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sure The fin-^tititations ieacht.il by thi&e who make the pursuit 
of gntifiLatioub a, busme^s dwindle ti a minimiHa ; while the 
trouble, and ncaimesa, and Tesation and jeilousy, and disap- 
pomtment, rise to % masimnm That this la an inevitable 

rc"inlt any one may see who studies the psychology of the matter, 
ihe pleasure hunting bfe fails for the leason that it leaves large 
pirta o£ the nature unexertised it neglects the satisfactions 
gamed hy snccessful activity and there i3 miismg from it the 
strene consciousness of Bervites rendered to others. Egoistic 
enjoyments contmTiously pursued, pill because the appetites for 
them are satiated m tmies much shorter than our waking lives 
^'ive ns leaving times thit are either empty or spent in efEovts 
t get enjoyment after desire has ceased They pall also from 
the want of that broad contrast which arises when a moiety of 
life 1^ actn ely OLcnpie 1 These negative causes of dissatisfaction 
are joined with the positive cause indicated— the absence of that 
content gained by snccessful achievement. One of the most 
massive and enduring gratifications is the sense of personal worth, 
ever afresh demonstrating itself to consciousness by efEectual 
action; and an idle life is balked of its hopes partly because it 
liicks this. Lastly, the implied neglect of altruistic activities, or 
of activities felt to bo in somo way serviccablo to others, brings 
kindred evils — a deficiency of certain positive pleasures of a high 
order, not easily exhausted, and a further falling-back on egoistic 
pleasures, again tending towards satiety. And all this, with its 
resulting weariness and discontent, we may trace to a social or- 
ganization under which there comes to the regulating classes a 
share of produce great enongh to make possible large accumn- 
hvtions that snpport useless descendants. 

The bias of the wealthy in favour of arrangements apparently 
so conducive to their comforts and pleasures, while it shuts out 
the perception of these indirect penalties brought round on thera 
by their seeming advantages, also shuts ont the perception that 
there is anything mean in being a nseless consumer of things 
which others produce. Contrariwise, there still sAirvives, though 
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mncli weakened, the belief that it is honoiu-abie to do noiLing but 
seek erjoyment, anii relatively disLonourablo to pass life in sup- 
plying others with the means to enjoyment. In this, as in 
other things, our temporary state brings a temporary etandarrl 
of honour appropriate to it ; and the accompanying sentiments 
and ideas exclude the conception of a state in -whicli what is 
now thought admirable will be thoaght disgraceful. Tct 

it needs only, as before, to aid imagination by studying other 
times and other societies, remote in nature from, our own, to 
see at least the possibilify of this. When we eontrast the feeling 
of the Fijians, among whom a man has a restless ambition to 
be acknowledged as a murderer, with the fecKng among civOiacd 
races, who shrink with horror from a murderer, we get undeni- 
able proof that men in one social state pride thomselYes in 
characters and deeds elsewhere held in the greatest detestation. 
Seeing which, we may infer that just as the Fijians, believing' 
in the hononrableness of mnrdcr, are regarded by us with as- 
tonishment ; so those of our own day who pride themselves in 
consuming much and producing nothing, and who care little 
for tbo well-being of their society so long as it supplies them 
good dinners, soft beds, and pleasant lounging-places, may bo 
regarded with astonishment by men of times to come, livinc; 
under higher social forms, I^ay, wo may sco not merely 

the possibility of such a change ia sentiment, but the probability^ 
Observe, first, the feeling still estant in China, where the ho- 
nonrableness of doing nothing, more strongly held than here, 
makes the wealthy wear their nails so long thai they have to be 
tied back out of the way, and mates the ladies submit to pro- 
longed tortures that their crushed feet may show their inca- 
pacity for work. Next, remember that in generations gone by, 
both here and on the Continent, the disgracefulncss of trade 
was an article of faith among the upper classes, maintained very 
strenuously. Now mark how members of the landed class are 
going into business, and even sons of peers becoming profes- 
sional men and merchants ; and observe among the wealthy the 
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fueling tliat men of tlieir ordtT tave public duties to perform, 
and that tlio absolutely-idlo among tliem are blam.ewortliy. 
Cli^rly, then, we have grounds fur infeniag that, along with 
the progress to a regulative organization higher than the 
present, there will be a change of the kind indicated in the 
conception of honour. It will become a matter of wonder that 
there should ever have existed those who thought it admirable 
to enjoy without working, at the cspense of others who worked 
without enjoying. 

But the temporarily-adapted mental state of the mliug and 
employing classes, keeps out, more or less eSectoally, thoughta 
and feelings of these kinds. Habituated from, childhood to the 
forms of subordination at present existing— regarding these as 
parts of a natural and permanent order — finding satisfaction in 
supremacy, and convenieaces in the possession of authority ; the 
regulators of all kinds remain unconscious that this system, 
made necessary as it ia by the defects of existing human nature, 
brings round penalties on themselves aa well as on those sub- 
ordinate to them, and that its pervading theory of life is as 
mistaken as it is ignoble. 

Enough has been said to show that from the class-bias arise 
further obstacles to right thinking in Sociology. As a part of 
some general division of his community, and again as a part of 
some special snb-division, the citizen acquires adapted feelings 
and ideas which inevitably influence his conclusions about 
public affairs. They affect alike his conceptions of the past, his 
interpretations of the present, his anticipations of the future. 

Members of the regulated classes, kept in relations more or 
less antagonistic with the classes regulating them, are thereby 
hindered from seeing the need for, and tlie benefits of, this 
organization which seems the cause of their grievances ; they 
lire at the same time hindered from seeing the need for, and 
the benefits of, those harsher forms of industrial regulation that 
existed during past times ; and they are also hindered 
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from seoinfj thai th imp 1 industrial organizations of tlie 
future, can com ly thr qh improvements in their own 
natures. On th th h I membexs of tlio regnlating classes, 
■while partially hb 1 d t the facts that the defects of tho 
■working-classes th d feet of natnrea like their own placed 
under different conditions, and that the existing system is de- 
fensible, not for its convenience to themselves, hat as being the 
beat now practicable for the community at large ; are also par- 
tially blinded to the vices of past social arrangements, and to 
the badness of those who in past social systems used class-po^wer 
less mercifully than it is used now ; while they have difBculty in 
seeing that the present social order, like past social orders, is hut 
iransitoiy, and that the regulating classes of the future may 
have, with diminished power, increased happiness, 

TJnforttinately for the Social Science, the class-biag, like the 
bias of patriotism, is, in a degree, needful for social preservation. 
It is like in this, too, that escape from its influence is often 
only effected by an effort that carries belief to an opposite 
estreme^changnig approval into a disapproval that is entire 
instead of partial. Hence in tho one case, as in the other, we 
must infer thai the resulting obstacle to well-balanced conclu- 
sions, can become less only as social evolution becomes greater. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TUK POLITICAL BIAS. 

Etert day bringa events that show the politician what the 
eyenta of the next day are likely to be, while they serpc also as 
materials for-the student of Social Science. Scarcely a journal 
can be read, that docs not supply a fact Tvliich, beyond the 
proximate implication seized by the party-tactician, has an 
nltimate implication of value to the sociologist. Thna ^ propos 
of political bias, I am, while writing, furnished by an Irish paper 
with an extreme instance. Speaking of the late Ministerial 
defeat, the Nation says : — ■ 

" Mr. Gladstone and his. administration are hurled from power, and 
tte iniijnitous attempt to sow broadcast the seed of irrehgion and infi- 
deUty in Ireland lias recoiled with the impact of a thunderbolt upoa its 
authors. The men who so long beguiled the ear of Ireland with specious 
promises, who mockeil us with sham reforms and insulted ns with 
barren concessions, who traded on the griei-ances of this country only to 
af^ravate them, and who, with smooth professions on their lips, trampled 
out the last traces of liberty in the land, are to-day a beaten and outcast 

Which exhibition of feeling wo may either consider specially, as 
showing how the " Nationalists " are likely to behave in the 
immediate future , or may consider more generally, as giving us 
n trait o£ Irish nature tcndmg to justify Mr. Fronde's harsh 
verdict on Iiish conduct lu the past, or may consider most 
generally, after the manner heio ajipropriate, as a striking 
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ex&mple of tbe distortions irliich the political bias ■works in 
men's judgments. 

When we rememhor that all are thus affected more or less, 
in estimating antagonists, their acts, and their views, we are 
reminded what an immense obstacle political partizanship is in 
the way of Social Science. I do not mean simply that, as all 
know, it often determines opinions about pending questions ; as 
shown by cases in. which a measure reprobated by Conservatives 
when brought forward by Liberals, is approved when brought 
forward by their own party. I refer to the far wider effect it 
has on men's interpretations of the past' and of the future ; and 
therefore on their sociological conceptions in general. The 
political sympathies and antipathies fostered by the conflicts oi 
parties, respectirely upholding this or that kind of institution, 
become sympathies and antipathies drawn out towards allied 
institutions of other nations, extinct or surviving. These 
sympathies and antipathies ioevitalily cause tendencies to accept 
or reject favourable or unfavourable evidence respecting snch 
institutions. The well-known contrafit between the pictures 
which the Tory Mitford and the Radical Grote have given of the 
ji.thenian democracy, serves as an instance to which many 
parallels may be found. In proof of the perverting effects of tho 
political bias, I cannot do better than quote some sentences from 
Mr. Froude's lecture on " The Scientific Method applied to 
History." 

" Thucjdides wrote to expose the vices of democracy ; Tacitus, the 
Listomn of the Ccesara, to eihibit the hatefulnesa of Imperialism." ' 

" Bead Macaulay on the condition of the English poor before the last 
ceiit\iry or two, and you wonder how they lived at all. Read Cobbett, 
and I may even say Halloni, and you wonder how they endure the 
contiaat between their past prosperity and their present misery." ' 

" An Irish Catholic prelate once told me that to his certain know- 
ledge two millions of men, women, and children had died in the great 
famine of 1846. I asked him if he was not including those who bad 
emigrated. He repeated that over and above the emigration two mil- 
lions had actually died ; and addud, ' we might assert that every one of 
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these deaths lay at the door of the English Government.' I mentioned 
this to a distinf,'\Ti8hcd lawyer in Duhlin, a Protestant. His grey eyes 
lighted np. He replied : ' Did he say two millions now — did he 5 
Why there were not a thousand died — there were not five hiindied.' 
The true number, so far as can be gathered from a comparison of the 
census of 1841 with the census of 1851, from the emigration returns, 
which were carefully made, and from an. allowance for the natural rate 
of increase, was about two hundred thousand," ^ 

Further insistan.ee on this point is needless. That the verdicts 
which will be given by different party- journals «pon each 
miaisterial act may be predicted, and tliat the opposite opinions 
uttered by speaters and applauded by meetings concerning the 
same measure, may be foreseen if the poHtieal bias is known ; are 
faets from whick anyone may infer that' the party politician 
must have his feelings greatly moderated before he can interpret, 
with even approximate truth, the evente of tho past, and draw 
correct inferences respecting the future. 

Here, instead of dilating on this truth, I will call attention to 
kindred truths that are less conspicnons. Beyond those kinds 
of political bias indicated by the names of political parties, there 
are certain kinds of political bias transcending party-limits. 
Already in the chapter on " Subjective DifBcul ties— Emotional," 
1 have commented on the feeling which originates them — the 
feeling drawn out towards the governing agency. In addition to 
what was there said respecting the general effects of this feeling 
on sociological imjuiry, something must be said about its special 
effects. And first, let ns contemplate a common fallacy in men's 
opinions about human affairs, which pervades the several fallacies 
fostered by the political bias. 

Results are proportionate to appliances — see here the tacit 
assumption underlying many errors in the conduct of life, private 
and public. In private life everyone discovers the nntruth of 
this assumption, and yet continues to act as though he had not 
discovered its nntruth. Reconsider a moment, under this fresh 
aspect, a familiar experience lately dwelt upon. 
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" How happy I shall be," thinks the child, " when I am !ih old 
as my big brother, and own all the many things ho will not let 
me haTe." " How happy," the big brother thinks, "shall I bo 
when, like my father, I have got a honse of my own and can do 
as Hike." "How happy I shall be," thinks the father, "when, 
achieving the success in prospect, I haTO got a large income, a 
country honse, carriages, horses, and a higher social position," 
And yet at each stage the possession of the much-dcBirod aids Ui 
satisfaction does not briug all the happiness expected, and 
brings many annoyancos. 

A good example of the fallacy that results are proportionate 
to appliances, is furnished by domestic service. It is an 
inference naturally drawn that if one servant does so much, 
two servants will do twice as much ; and so on. But when 
this comjnon- sense theory is tested by practice, the results are 
quite at variance with it. Not simply does the aniount of service 
performed fail to increase in proportion to the number of servants, 
but frequently it decreases ; fewer servants do more work and do 
it better. 

Take, again, the relation of books to knowledge. The natural 
assumption is that one who has stores of information at hand 
will become well-informed. And yet, very generally, when a 
man begins to accumulate books be ceases to make much use of 
them. The filling of his shelves with volumes and the filling of 
Lis brain with facts, are processes apt to go on with inverse 
rapidities. It is a trite remark that those who have become 
distinguished for tbeir learning, have often been those who had 
great difficulties in getting books. Here, too, the resnlts are 
quite ont of proportion to the appliances. 

Similarly if we go a step further in the same direction — not 
thinking of books as aids to information, but thinking of 
information as an aid to guidance. Do we find that the quantity 
of acquirement measures the quantity o£ insight ? Is the 
amount of cardinal truth reached to be inferred from the mass of 
collected facts that serve as appliances for reaching it ? By no 
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means. Wisdom and information do not vary together. 
Though, there mnst he data heforo there can he generalization, 
yet ungcneralized data accumulated in esccss, are impediments 
to generalization. When a man's knowledge is not in order, tho 
more of it ho has tho greater will be his confnsion of thought. 
When facts are not organized into faculty, the greater the mass 
of them the more will the mind stagger along under its harden, 
hampered instead of helped by its acquisitions. A Bfcudent may 
become a very Daniel Lambert of learning, and remain utterly 
useless to himself and all others. ^Neither in this case, thou, are 
results proportionate to appliances. 

It is so, too, with discipline, and with tho agencies established 
for discipline. Tate, as an instance, tho use of language. Prom 
his early days the boy whose father can afEord to give him. tho 
fashionable education, is drilled in grammar, practised in parsing, 
tested in detecting errors of speech. After his public-school 
career, during which words, their meanings, and their right 
applications, almost exclusively occupy him, he passes through a 
University where a large, and often the larger, part of Lis 
attention is still given to literary culture^modcls of style in 
prose and poetry being daily before him. So much for the pre- 
paration ; now for the performance. It is notorious that 
commentators on the classics are among the most slovenly 
writers of English. Readers of Funck will remember how, years 
ago, the Provost and Head-Master of Eton were made to furnish 
food for laughter by quotations from a letter they had published, 
Becently the Head-Master of Winchester has given us, in entire 
unconsciousness of its gross defects, a sample of the English 
which long study of language produces. If from, these teachers, 
who are literally the select of the select, we turn to men other- 
wise selected, m.ostiy out of the same highly- disciplined class— 
nien who are distilled into the House of Commons, ecoA then 
re-distilled into the Ministry, wo are again disappointed. Just as 
in tho last generation, Royal Speeches drawn up by those so 
laboriously trained in the right uses of words, furnished for an 
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English grammar examples of blunders to be avnidcd ; so io tlia 
present generation, a ivork on style might fitly take from these 
doenments which our Government annually lays before all the 
world, warning instances of confusions, and illogicalities, ami 
pleonasms. And then on looting at the performances of men 
not thus elaborately prepared, we are still m.ore struck by the 
seeming anomaly. How great the anomaly is, we may best see 
by supposing some of ourundisciplined authors to use expressions 
like those used by the disciplined. Imagine the self-made 
Gobbeifc deKberately saying, as is said in the last Boyal Speech, 
thatn— 

" I have kept in view the double object of an equitable regard to ex- 
isting circumstances, and of securing a general provision more permanent 
in its character, and resting on a reciprocal and egyal hads, for the com- 
mercial and maritime transactions of the two countries." ' 
Imagine the poet who had " little Latm. and less Greek," giving 
the order that — 

" No audi address shall be delivered in any place where the assem- 
blage of persons to hear the same may cause obstruction to the «se of any 
road or walk by the public" ' 

— an order which occurs, along with half-a-dozea lax and super- 
fluous phrases, in the eighteen lines announcing the ministerial 
retreat from the Hyde-Park contest. Imagine the ploughman 
Bums, like one of our schola.rs who has been chosen to direct 
the education of gentlemen's sons, expressing himself in print 

" I should not have troubled you with this detail (which was, indeed, 
needless in my fonner letter) if it was not that I may appear to have 
laid a stress upon the dates which the boy's accident has prevented me 
from beii^ able to claim to do." " 

Imagine Bnnyan, the tinker, publishing snch a sentence aa this, 
written by one of our bishops : — 

" If the 546 gentlemen who signed the protest on the subject of 
deaconesses had thought proper to object to ray liaving formally licensed 
a deaconess in the parish of Dillon's Harsh, or to what they speak of 
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when tlioy say tliat ' recognition had heen made ' (I presume ou a report 
of wliich no part or portion waa adopted by resolution of the Synod) 'as 
to sisters living together in a more conventual manner and under 
stricter rule,' I should not have thought it necessary to do more than 
receive wiih silent respect the expression of their opinion ;" &c., &c,' 
Or, to cite for comparison modern self-educated writers, imagine 
such a sentence coming from Hug'h Miller, or Alexander Smith, 
or G-eraH JIassey, or " the ^Norwich weaver-hoy " (W. J. Fox), 
or " the Journeyman. Engineer." ShaU. we then say that in the 
case of literary culiaro, results are proportionate to appliances ? 
or shall we not rather say that, os ia other cases, the relation is 
by no means so simple a one. 

Nowhere, thou, do wo find verified this assumption which we 
are so prone to make. Quantity of eSect does not vary as 
quantity of means. From a mechanical apparatus np to an 
educational system or a social institution, the same tmth holds. 
Take a rustic to see a new machine, and his admiration o£ it will 
he in proportion to the multiplicity of its parts. Listen to the 
criticism of a skilled engineer, and you find that from all this 
complication he infers prohablo failure. Not elaboration but 
simplification is his aim : knowing, as he docs, that every 
additional wheel or lever imphes inertia and friction to bo over- 
come, and occasional derangement to be rectified. It ia thus 
everywhere. Up to a certain point appliances are needful for 
results ; but beyond that point, results decrease as appliances 
increase. 

This undue belief in appliances, joined with the general bias 
citizens inevitably have ia favour of governmental agencies, 
prompts the multiplication of laws. It fosters the notion that 
a society will be the better tlie more its actions arc everywhere 
regulated by artificial instmmenialities. And the effect 
produced on sociological speculation is, that the benefits 
achieved by laws are exaggerated, -whilo the evils they entail are 
o\'orlookcd. 
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BroBglit to bear on so immensely- complicated an aggregate as 
a society, a law rarely, if ever, proctncea as roucli direct effect aa 
waa expected, and invariably produces indirect effects, many in 
their kinds and great in their snm, that were not expected. It 
is BO even -with fundamenlSil changes : witness the two we have 
seen in the constitution of oar Honse of Commons. Both 
advocates and opponents of the first Keform Bill anticipated 
that the middle classes would select aa representatives niany of 
their own body, Bnt both were wrong. The class-quality of 
the House of Commons remained very much what it was before. 
While, however, the immediate and special result looked for did 
not appear, there were vast remote and general results foreseen 
by no one. So, too, with the recent change. Wo bad eloquently- 
uttered warnings that delegates from the working-classes would 
swamp the House of Commons ; and nearly everyone expected 
that, at any rat«, a sprinkling of working-class members would 
be chosen. Again all were wrong. The conspicuous alteration 
looked for has not occurred ; but, nevertheless, goTemmental 
actions Lave already been much, modified by the raised sense of 
responsibility. It is thus always. No prophecy is safer than 
that the results anticipated from a law will be greatly exceeded 
in amount by results not anticipated. Even simple physical 
actions might suggest to us this conclusion. Let us contemplate 
one. 

Tou see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat : it sticks 
up a little here towards the left—" cockles," as we say. How 
shall we flatten it ? Obviously, you reply, by hitting down on 
the part that is prominent. Well, Lore is a hammer, and I give 
the plate a blowaa you advise. Harder, you say. Still no effect. 
Another stroke P Well, there is one, and another, and another. 
The proniinence remains, you see : the evil is as great as ever — ■ 
greater, indeed. But this is not all. iKwt at the warp whicii 
the plate has got near the opposite edge. Where it was flat 
before it is now curved. A pretty bungle wo have made of it. 
Instead of curing the original defect, we have produced a second. 
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Had wc asked an artizan practised in " planisliing," as it is 
called, h-o would ha.To told us that no good was to be done, but 
only mischiof, by hitting down on the projecting part. He wonld 
have taught us how to give Tariously-direeted and speeially- 
adjusted blows with a harouier elsewhere : so attacking the evil 
not by direct but by indirect actions. The required process is 
less simple than you thought. Even a sheet of metal is not to 
he successfully dealt with after those common-sense methods in 
which you have so mach confidence. What, then, shall we say 
about a society ? " Do you think I am easier to be played on 
than a pipe ? " asks Hamlet, Is ham.anity more readily 
straightened than an iron plate? 

Many, I doubt not, failing to recognize the truth that in pro- 
portion as an aggregate is complex, the efiects wrought by an 
incident force become more multitudinous, confused, and incal- 
culable, and that therefore a society is of all kinds of aggregates 
tlie kind most difBcult to affect in an 'intended way and not in 
unintended ways — many such will ask evidence of the difflctilty. 
Response would perhaps be easier were the evidence less 
abundant. It is so fanniliar as seemingly to have lost its 
significance ; just as perpetually-repeated salutations and prayers 
have done. The preamble to nearly every Act of Parliament 
supplies it; in the report of every commission it is presented in 
various forms ; and for anyone asking instances, the direction 
might be— Hansard passim. Here I will give but a single 
example which might teach certaui rash enthusiasts of our day, 
were they teachable. I refer to measures for the suppression of 
drunkenness. 

Kot to dwell on the results of the Maine Law, which, as I know 
from one whose personal experience verified current statements, 
prevents the obtainment of stimulants by travellers in ui^ent 
need of them, but does not prevent secret drinking by residents 
- — not to dwell, either, upon the rigorous moasnres taken in 
Scotland in 1617, " for the restraint of the vile and detestable 
vice of drunkenness daily iiici-easing," but which evidently did 
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not produce tlie topcd-for effect ; I will limit myself to tlie case 
of the Licensing Act, 9 Geo. II., cL. 23, for arreating the sale of 
spirituous liquors (chiefly gin) by prohibitory licences. 

" Within a few monUis after it passed, Tindal tells us, the commis- 
sioners of excise themselves hecame sensible of the impossibility or 
unadvisableness of carrjing it rigoroasly into execution. * * * 
Smollett, who has drawn so dark a picture of the state of things the act 
was designed to put down, has painted in colours eijually strong the 
misohiets which it produced : — ' The populace,' he writes, ' soon broke 
throagh all restraint. Though no hcence was obtained and no duty 
paid, the liquor continued to be sold in alt comers of the streets ; in- 
formers were intimidated by the threafci of the people ; and the justices 
of the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglected to put thu 
law in execution.' In fact, in course of time, 'it appeared,' he adds, 
' that the consumption of gin had considerably increased every ytar 
since those heavy duties were imposed.' " * 

When, in 1743, this Act was repealed, it was shown during the 
B that — 



" The quantity of gin distilled in England, which, in 1684, when the 
business was introduced into this country, had been 527,000 gallons, had 
risen to 948,000 in 1694, to 1,375,000 in 1704, to 2,000,000 in 1714, to 
3,520,000 in 1724, to 4,947,000 in 1734, and to not less than 7,160,000 
in 1742. * * * ' Eetailera were deterred from vending them [spirit- 
uous liquors] by the utmost encouragement that could be given to in- 
formers. * * * The prospect of raising money by detecting their 
[unlicensed retailers'] practices incited many to turn information into a 
trade ; and the facility with which the crime was to be proved encour- 
aged some to gratify their malice by perjury, and others their avarice ; 
so that the multitude of infonaations became a public grievance, and 
the magistrates themselves complained that the law was not to be exe- 
cuted. The peijuries of informers were now so flagrant and common 
tliat the people thought all informations malicious ; or, at least, thinking 
themselves oppressed by the law, they looked upon every man tliat 
promoted its execution as their enemy; and therefore nowb^an to 
declare war against informers, many of whom they treated with gieat 
( nielty, and some they murdered in the streets.' " ^ 

Here, then, with absence of the looked-for benefit there went 
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production o£ iinlooked for evils vast m amount Ti recui to 
our figure, the original warp instead of being mido le t by these 
direet blows, was mado gioater while othtr distortions seriou's 
ill kind and degree woie cieateiL And beyond thu encoun^e 
inent of fraud, l>ing milice cruelty murdei contempt of iin 
and the other conspicntua crookednesseg named mnltitudmons 
minor twists of sentiment ind thnuglit wcro canned oi ang 
mented. An indiroLt dcmor\!izati">n was aided to a d icct 
increase of the vice iimcd it 

Joining with tbe prevalent fi]la<.y thit results ire proportion 
ate to appliances the geneial politicil bias has the fmthcr effect 
of fostering an undue faith m pjlitical forms This tendency ta 
ascribe everything to a vr-ible proximate igency and to f irget 
the hidden forces without which the agency is worthless — this 
tendency which mates the child gazing at a steam-engine suppose 
that all is done by the combination of parts it sees, not rccog- 
nizLug the fact thai the engine is powerless without the steam- 
generating boiler, and the boiler powerless without the water and 
the burning fuel, is a tendency which leads citizens to think that 
good government can be had by shaping pnblie arrangements in 
this way or that way. Let ns frame our sfatc-machinery rightly, 
they urge, and all will be well. 

Tet this belief in the innate virtues of constitutions is as base- 
less as was the belief in the natural superiorities of royal 
personages. Just, as of old, loyalty to mling men kept alive a 
faith in their powers and virtues, notwithstanding perpetual 
disproofs ; so, in these modem days, loyalty to constitutional 
forms keeps alive this faith in their intrinsic worth, spite of re- 
curring demonstrations that their worth is entirely conditional. 
That those forms only are efficient which have grown naturally 
out of character, and that in the absence of fit character forma 
artificially obtained will be inoperative, is well shown by the 
governments of trading corporations. Let us contemplate a 
typical instance of this government. 
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Tlie proprietors of a cta-tain railway (I am here giving 
my personal experience as one o£ them) were summoned to 
a special meeting. The notiee calhng them, together stated 
that the directors had agreed to lease their line to another 
company; that everything had been settled ; that tho company 
taking the lease was then in possession; and that the proprietors 
were to be asked for their approval on tho day named in the 
notice. The meeting tookplace. The chairman gave an account 
o£ the negotiation and of the agreement entered into. A motion 
expressing approval of the agreement was proposed and to 
some extent discussed — no notice whatever being taken of the 
extraordinary condnct of the hoard. Only when the motion was 
ahonfc to be pni, did one proprietor protest against the astoanding 
nsnrpation which the transaction implied. He said that there 
had grown np a wrong conception of the relation between boards 
of directors and bodies of proprietors ; that directors had come 
to look on theniselves as supreme and proprietors as subordinate, 
whereas, in fact^ directors were simply agents appointed to act 
in the absence of their principals, the proprietors, and remained 
subject to their principals ; thai if, in any private business, an 
absent proprietor received from his manager the news that he 
had leased the business, that the person taking it was then in 
possession, and that the proprietor's signature to the lease was 
wanted, his prompt return would he foUowed by a result quite 
different from that looked for— namely, a dismissal of the 
manager for having exceeded his duty in a very astonishing 
manner. This protest against the deliberate trampling down of 
principles reeognized by the constitutions of companies, met with 
no response whatever— not a solitary sympathizer joined in th<! 
protest, even in a qualified form, Kot only was the motion of 
approval carried, but it was carried without any definite know- 
ledge of the agreement itself. Nothing more than the chairman's 
verbal description was vouchsafed : no printed copies of it had 
been previously circulated, or were to be had at the meeting. 
And yet, wonderful to relate, this proprietaiy body had been 
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e betrayed by an agreement with, tbis sajoe leasing 
company! — had been led to undertate the making of the lino on 
the etrengtb of a seem.ing gnarantee ■which, proved to be no 
guarantee ! See, then, the Icason. The conatitution of 

this company, like that of companies in general, was purely de- 
raocratic. The proprietors elected their directors, the directors 
their chairman ; and there were special provisions for restraining 
directors and replacing them when needful. Yet these forms of 
free government had fallen into disuse. And it is thns in all 
cases. Save on occasions when some scandalous mismanage- 
ment, or corruption bringing great loss, has caused a revolutionary 
excitement among them, railway-proprietors do not exercise 
their powers. Eetiring directors being re-elected as a matter of 
form, the board becomes practically a, close body ; usually some 
one menxber, often the chairman, acquires supremacy ; and so 
the government lapses into something between oligarchy and 
monarchy. All this, observe, happening not exceptionally butas 
a rule, happens among bodies of men mostly well educated, and 
many highly educated— -people of means, merchants, lawyers, 
clergymen, &c. Ample disproof, if there needed any, of the 
notion that men are to be fitted for the right exercise of power 
by teaching. 

And now to return. Anyone who loots through these i&ats 
and facts akin to them for the truth they imply, may see that 
forms of government are valuable only where they are products 
of national character. No cunningly- devised political arrange- 
ments will of themselves do anything. No amount of knowledge 
respecting the uses of such arrangements will suffice. Nothing 
will suffice but the emotional nature to which such arrangements 
are adapted— a nature which, during social progress, has 
evolved the arrangements. And wherever there ia want o£ 
cougruity between the nature and the arrangements— wherever 
the arrangements, suddenly established by revolution or pushed 
too far by reforming change, are o£ ft higher type than the 
national character demands, there is always a lapse propor- 
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tionate to the incongruity. In proof I might cniuneratc the 
illustrations that lie scattered through the modem histories of 
Greece, of SoatJi America, of Mexico. Or I might dwell on the 
lesson (before "briefly referred to) presented us in France ; where 
the political cycle shows ns again and again that new Democracy 
is but old Despotism diEFerently spelt — ^where now, as heretofore, 
we find lAberte, Egalite, JE'raieraiti, conapieuona on the pnblic 
buildings, and now, as heretofore, have for interpretations o£ 
these words the extremest party-hatreda, vituperations and 
actual assanlts in the Assembly, wholesale arrests of men 
unfriendly to tliose in power, forbiddings of public meetings, and 
suppressions of journals ; and where now, as heretofore, writers 
professing to be ardent advocates of political freedom, rejoice in 
these acts which shackle and gag theii' antagonists. But I will 
take, instead, a case more nearly allied to our own. 

IS strikingly, and in. other ways, but still with Bufficient 
, this same truth is displayed in the United States 1 
do not refer only to such, extreme lUustrations of it as -neieat 
one time furnished in California , where, along with that com- 
plete political freedom which some think the sole roquisitii 
for social welfare, most men lived m perpetual fear for theiT 
lives, while others prided theraselvea on the notches which 
marked, on the hilts of their pistols, the numbers of men thej 
had killed. Nor will I dwell on the state of society existini, 
under republican forms in the West, where a white woman is 
burned to death for marrying a negio, where secret gangs 
raurder in the night men whose conduct they dislike, w here mobs 
stop trains to lynch offending persons contained in them, where 
the carrying of a revolver is a matter of course, w here judges 
are intimidated and the execution of justice often impracticable 
I do but name these as extreiae instances of the waj in ■which, 
under institutions that noniinally secure men from oppreasion, 
they may be intolerably oppressed— unable to utter their opinions 
and to conduct their private lives as they please. Without going 
so far, we may find in the Eastern states proof enough that the 
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forma of liberty and tho reality o£ liberty arc not necessarily 
coramensnrate. A state of tbings Tinder ■which men administer 
justice in their own cases, are applauded for bo doing', and mostly 
acquitted if tried, is a state of things which has, in so far, retro- 
graded towards a less civilized state ; for one of the cardinal 
traits of political progress is the gradual disappearance of 
personal retaliation, and the increasing supremacy of a ruling 
power which settles the diffierenoes between individuals and 
punishes aggressors. And in proportion as this ruling power is 
enfeebled the security of individuals is lessened. How security, 
lessened in this general way, ia lessened in more special ways, 
we see in the bribery of judges, in the financial frauds by which 
many are robbed without possibility of remedy, in the cormpt- 
iiesa of !New Tork administration, which, taxing so heavily, does 
so little. And, under another aspect, we see the like in the 
doings of legislative bodies — in the unfair advantages which 
some individuals gain over others by "lobbying," in Credit- 
Mobilier briberies, and the like. While tho outside form of frco 
govei'Djuent remains, there has grown up within it a reality which 
makes government not free. The body of prof essional politiciaiis, 
entering poblie life to got incomes, organizing their forces and 
developing their tactics, have, in fact, come to he a ruling class 
quite different from that which the constitution intended to 
secure ; and a class having interests by no means identical with 
pnbhc interests. This worship of the appliances to liberty 

ill place of liberty itself, needs continually exposing. There is no 
intrinsic virtue in votes. The possession of representatives is 
not itself a benefit. These are but nieaus to an end ; and the 
end is the maintenance of those conditions imder which each 
citizen may carry on his life without further hindrances from 
other citizens than are involved by their equal claims — ia tha 
securing to each citizen all such beneficial results of his activities 
as his activities naturally bring. The worth of the means m.ust 
be measured by the degree in which this end is achieved. A 
citizen nominally having complete means and but partially 
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securing tlie end, is less free than another ■who u 
means to more pnrposo. 

But why go abroad for proofs of the truth that pnhtical forms 
are of worth only in proportion as they are vitahzed by national 
character? We hare proofs at homi I d? not mean tho^t 
famished by past constitutional history — I do not merely lefer 
to those many facts showing us that the nominal power of our 
representative body became an actual power only by degrees 
and that the theoretically-independent House of Commons took 
centnries to escape from, regal and aristocratic sway, and establish 
a practical independence. I refer to the present time, and to 
actions of our representative body in tho plenitude of its power. 
This assembly of deputies chosen by large constituencies, and 
therefore so well fitted, as it would seem, for guarding the 
individual of whatever grade against trespasses upon his 
individuality, nevertheless itself authorizes new trespasses upon 
his individuality, A popular government has estahhahed, with- 
out the slightest hindrance, an official organization that treats 
with contempt tho essential principles of constittttionalmle; and 
since it has been made still more popular, has deliberately 
approved and maintained this organization. Here ia a brief 
account of the steps leading to these results. 

On the 20tL June, 1864, just before 2 o'clock in the morning, 
there was read a first time an Act giving, in some localities, 
certain new powers to the police. On the 2?th of that 
month, it was read a sccoiyi time, entirely without comment — at 
what hour Hansard docs not show. Just before 2 o'clock in tho 
morning on Juno 30th, there was appointed, without remark, a 
Select Committee to consider this proposed Act. On the 15ih 
July the Report of this Committee was received. On the 19th 
the Bill was re-conimittod, and the Report on it received — all in 
silence. On the 20th July it was considered — still in silence — 
as amended. And on the 21st July it was read a third time and 
passed — equally in silence. Taken next day to the House of 
Lords, it there, in silence .no less profound, passed through all 
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its stages in fonr days {? three). This Act not proviBg strong 
enough to meet the views of naval and military oSieers (wto, 
according to the testimony of one of the Select Committee, were 
tho promoters of it), was, in 1866, " amended." At 1 o'clock in 
the morning on March 16th of that year, tho Act amending it was 
read a first time j and it was read a second time on the 22nd, 
when the Secretary of the Admiralty, describing it as an Act to 
secure the better health of soldiers and sailors, said " it was 
intended to renew an Act passed in 1864, with additional 
powers," And now, for the first time, there came brief adverse 
remarks from two members. On April 9th there was appointed 
a Select Committee, consisting nminly of the same members as 
the previous one — predominantly stato-ofScers of one class or 
other. On the 20th, the Report of the Committee was received. 
On the 2Cth, the Bill was re-comniitted just before 2 o'clock in 
the morning ; and on the Report there came some short com- 
ments, which were, however, protested against on tho ground 
that the Bill was not to be publicly discussed. And here observe 
tho reception given to the only direct opposition raised. When, 
to qualify a clause defining the powers of the police, it was 
proposed to add, " that the justices before whom such informa- 
tion shall be made, shall in all cases require corroborative 
testimony and support thereof, other than that of the members of 
the police force," this qualification was negatived without a 
word. Finally, this Act was approved and made more stringent 
by the present House of Commons in 1869. 

And now what was this Act, passed the first time absolately 
without comment, and passed in its so-called aniended form with 
but the briefest comments, made under protest that comments 
Were interdicted ? What was this measure, so conspicuously 
right that discussion of it was thought superflnons ? It was a 
measure by which, in certain localities, one-half of the people 
were brought ander the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, in 
respect of certain acts charged against them. Farther, those by 
lihom they were to be charged, and by whoso unsupported testi- 
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mony charges ■wore to be proved, were agents of tlie la'w, 
looking for promotion as the reward of vigilance— agents placed 
tmder a permanent temptation, to make and substantiate charges. 
And yet more, the substantiation of chaises was made compara- 
tively easy, by requiring only a single local magistrate to be 
convinced, by the testimony on oath of one of these agenta of the 
Jaw, that a person charged was guilty of the alleged acts— acts 
which, held to be thus proved, wero punished by periodic 
examJnatioHs of a repulsive kind and forced inclusion in a 
degraded class. A Hooso of Commons elected by largo 
constituencies, many of them, chiefly composed of working-men, 
showed the greatest alacrity in making a law under which, in 
sundry districts, the liberty of a working-man's wife or daughter 
remains intact, only so long as a detective does not give evidence 
which leads a magistrate to beheve her a prostitute ! And this 
Bill which, even had there been some urgent need (which we 
have seen there was not) for dispensing with precautions against 
injustice, should, at any rate, have been passed only after fuU 
debate and anxious criticism, was passed ivith every effort to 
maintain secrecy, on the pretest that decency forbade discussion 
of it ; while Mordaunt- cases and the like were being reported 
with a fulness proportionate to the amount of objectionable 
details they bronght out! Nor is this all. Not only do the 
provisions of the Act make eaey the establishment of charges by 
men who are placed tinder temptations to make them ; but these 
men are guarded against penalties apt to be brought on thembj- 
abusing their power. A poor woman who proceeds against ono 
of them for making a groundless accusation ruinous to her 
character, does so with this risk before her ; that if she fails to 
get a verdict she has to pay the defendant's costs ; whereas a 
verdict in her favour does not give her costs : only by a special 
order of the judge does she get costs ! And this is the " even- 
handed jtistice " provided by a government freer in form than 
any we have ever had ! '" 

JJet it not be supposed that in arguing thus I am implying that 
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forms of governTQenfc are unimportant. WMIc contending that 
they are of yalue only in so far as a national character gives life 
to them, it is consistent also to contend that they are essential as 
agencies through which that national character may ■work out its 
eif ccts. A hoy cannot wield to purpose an implement of size and 
weight fitted to the hand of a man, A man cannot do effective 
wort with the boy's implement; he must have one adapted to 
his larger grasp and greater strength. To each the implement 
is essential ; hut the results which each achieves are not to be 
measured by the size or mate of the implement alone, but by its 
adaptation to his powers. Similarly with political instrumen- 
talities. It is possible to hold that a political iiiatrumentality is 
of value only in proportion as there exxsts a strength of character 
needful for using it, and at tho same time to hold that a fit 
political instrumentality is indispensable. Hero, as before, 
results are not proportionate to appliances ; but they are propor- 
tionate to the force for duo operation of which certain appliances 
are necessary. 

One other still more general and more subtle tind of political 
bias has to be guarded against. Beyond that excess o£ faith in 
laws, and in political forms, which is fostered by awe of regulative 
agencies, there is, even among those least swayed by this awe, a 
vague faith in tho immediate possibility of something much 
better than now exists— a tacit assumption that, even with men 
as they are, public aSairs might bo much better managed. The 
mental attitude of aach may be best displayed by an imagiaai7 
conversation between one of them anda member of the Legislature. 

" Why do your agents, with no warrant but a guess, make this 
surcharge onmyincome-tas: return; leaviugmc to pay au amount 
that is not due and to esfablish a precedent for future like pay- 
ments, or else to lose valuable time in proving their assessment 
excessive, and, while so doing, to expose my affairs ? Tou re- 
quire me to choose between two losses, direct and indirect, for the 
sole reason that your assessor fancies, or professes to fancy, thai 
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I have nnder-statcd myincome. Why do you allow this ? "Why 
in this case do you invert the principle which, in cases between 
citizens, yon hold to be an equitable one— the principle that a, 
claim must be proved by him who makes it, not disproTed by 
him against whoni it is made ? Is it in pursuance of old political 
usages that you do this ? Is it to harmonize ■with the practice of 
HiaHug one whom yoii Lad falsely accused, pay the costs of his 
defence, although in suits between citizens you rcqtiire the loser 
to bear all the expense ? — a practice you have but lately re- 
linquished. Do you desire to keep up the spirit of the good old 
rulers who iniprcssed labourers and paid them what they pleased, 
or the still older rulers who seized whatever they wanted ? Would 
you maintain this tradition by laying hands on as much as 
possible of my earnings and leaving me to get part back if I can : 
expecting, indeed, that I shall submit to the loss rather than 
undergo the worry, and hindrance, and injury, needful to recover 
what you have -wrongfully taken ? I was brought up to regard 
the Government and its officers as my protectors ; and now I find 
them aggressors against whom I have to defend myself." 

" What would you have ? Our agents could not bring for- 
ward proof tliat an income-tax return was less than it should be. 
Either the present method must be ptiraued, or the tax must be 
abandoned." 

" I have uo concern with your alternative. I have merely to 
point out that between man and man you recognize no such plea. 
WhenaplaintifE makes a claim but cannot produce evidence, you 
do not make the defendant submit if he faUs to show that the 
claim is groundless. You say that if no evidence can bo given, 
nothing can bo done. Why do you ignore this principle when 
your agent makes the claim ? Why from the fountain of equity 
comes there this inequity ? Is it to maintain consistency with 
that system of criminal jurisprudence uudcr which, while pro- 
fessing to hold a man innocent till proved guilty, you treat him 
before trial like a convict — -as you did Dr. Hessel ? Are your 
views really represented by these Middlesex magistrates you havo 
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sippointcd, who see no hardship to a. man of culture in tlie 
Hcclusion of a, prison-cell, and the subjection to prison-rules, on 
the mere suspicion that he has committed a murder? " 

" The mi^strates held that the rules allowed them to make no 
distinctions. Ton would not introduce class-legislation into 
prison- discipline ? " 

" I remember that was one of the excuses ; and 1 cheerfully 
give credit to this endeavour to treat all classes alike. I do so 
the more cheerfully because this application of the principle of 
(Quality differs much from those which you ordinarily make — 
as when, on discLarging some of yoBP well-paid officials who 
liave held sinecures, yon give them large pensions, for the reason, 
I suppose, that their espensire styles of living have disabled them 
from saving anything ; while, when yon. discharge dock-yard 
labourers, yon do not give them compensation, for the reason, I 
suppose, that out of weekly wages it ia easy to aocnmnlate a 
competence. This, however, by the way. I am. here concerned 
with that action of your judicial system which makes it an 
aggressor on citizens, whether rich or poor, instead of a protector. 
The instances I have given are but trivial instances of its general 
op.eration. Law is still a name of dread, as it was in past times. 
My legal adviser, being my friend, strongly recommends me not 
to seek your aid in recovering property fraudulently taken from 
me; and I perceive, from their remarks, that my acquaintances 
wonld pity me as a lost man if I got into your Court of Equity. 
Whether active or passive, I am in danger. Tour arrangements 
are such that I may be pecuniarily knocked on the head by some 
one who pretends I have injured his property. I have the alter- 
native of letting my pocket be picked by the scamp who makes 
this baseless allegation in the hope o£ being paid to desist, or of 
meeting the allegation in Chancery, and there letting my pocket 
be picked, probably to a still greater extent, by your agencies. 
Nay, when yon. have, as you profess, done mo justice by giving 
me a verdict and condemning the scamp to pay costs, I find I 
may still be niinod by having to pay my own costs if ho has no 
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mcaas. To mate your system congruoug throiigliont, it only 
needs that, when I call him to save me from the foot-pad, your 
policeman should deal me still hoarier blows than the foot-pad 
did, and ciapty my purse of what remains in it." 

" Why so impatient ? Are we not going to reform it all ? 
Was it not last session proposed to mate a Court of Appellate 
Jurisdiction by appointing four peers with salaries of £7000 
each ? And haa there not been brought forward this session, 
oven quite early, a G-overnment-measure for preventing tlio con- 
flict of Law and Equity, and for facilitating appeals? " 

" Thants in advance for the improvement. When I have failed 
to ruin myself by a first suit, it will be a consolation to think that 
I can complete my rnin by a second with less delay than hereto- 
fore. Meanwhile, instead of facilitating appeals, which yon seem 
to think of primary importance, I sbonld be obhged if you would 
diminish the occasion for appeals, by mating your laws suet as 
it is possible for me to tnow, or at any rate, such as it is possible 
for your judges to know ; and I should be further obliged if you 
would give nie easier remedies against aggressions, instead of 
remedies so costly, bo deceptive, so dangerous, that I prefer 
suffering the aggressions in silence. Daily I experience the futility 
of your system. I start on a journey expecting that in conformity 
with the advertised times, I shall jast be able to reach a certain' 
distant town before night ; but the train being an hour lato at one 
of tie jnnctions, I am defeated — am put to the cost of a night 
spent on the way and lose half the nest day. I paid for a first- 
class seat that I migLt have space, eomfojrt, and unobjectionable 
fellow-travellers ; hut, stopping at a town where a fair is going 
on, the guard, on the plea that the third-class carriages are full, 
thrusts into the compartment more persons than there are ptujca 
for, who, both by behaviour and odour, are repulsive. Thus in 
two ways I am defrauded. For part of the fraud I have no 
remedy ; and for the rest my remedy, doubtful at best, is 
practically unavailable. Is the reply that against the alleged 
breach of contract as to time, the company has guarded itself, or 
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prnfeiMt'S to have guarded itself, by disclaimmg responsibiEty ? 
Tbo allowing &ue!i a disclaimer is one of your countless ncg- 
ligunees. Yon do not allow mo to plead irresponsibility if I give 
■ the company bad m.oney, or if, baTing bought a. ticket for the 
second class, I travel in the first. On my side yon regard the 
contract as quite definite ; but on the other side yon practically 
allow the contract to remain undefined. And now see the general 
effects of your carelessness. Scarcely any trains keep their 
times ; and the resnlt of chronic unpnnctnality is a multiplication 
of accidents with ncreased loss of life 

" How aboat las e fa e I thoaght yo r notion was that 
the less Grovemnient meddle 1 it tk these th ngs the better ; and 
now you c mpla a that tl e 1 v djes not ocu-e your comfort 
in a railwiy c rr age and ee thit yon. a e del vored at your 
journey's end m d e t me I supj ose you. app oved of the pro- 
posal made n the H use last sess on thit companies should he 
(.■ompelicd to giv f oi-wi n ers to second las pa sengers." 

. " Really von amaz me I shoald have tbought that not even 
ordinary ntelhgence mnch less select letnsilat ve intelligence, 
would have fall n into snel t confns on I am not blaming you 
for failing to secure me comfort or punctual ty I am blaming 
you for fa hng to enf ree contracts Jutas «t ngly as I protest 
Rgainst your neglect m lett ng a company take my money and 
then not give me all I pa d f o st ongly should I protest 

did you d et te h w mu h ouven nee 1 ould be given me for 
80 mnch money bu "ely I nc d not rem nd y that your civil 
law in g n ral p oceeds on the j r nc pie that the goodness or 
badness of a bargain la the affair of those who mate it, not your 
affair ; but that it is yonr daty to enforce the bargain when made. 
Only in proportion as this is done can men's lives in society bo 
maintained. The condition to all life, human or other, is that 
effort put forth shall bring the means of repairing the parts 
wasted by effort — shall bring, too, more or less of surplus. A 
creature that continuously expends energy without return in 
nutriment dies ; and a creature is indirectly killed by anything 
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■wMch, after energies have been expended, habitually intercepts 
the retTLTD. This holds of associated human, beings as of all other 
beings, la a society, most citizens do not obtain sustenance 
directlybythopowers they exert, bnt do it indirectly ; each gives 
the produce of his povrcrs exerted in his special way, in exchange 
for the produce of other men's powers exerted in other ways. 
The condition under which only this obtaining of sustenance to 
replace the matter wasted by effort, can bo carried on in society, 
is fulfilment of contract. Non-fulfllment of contract is letting 
energy be expended in expectation of a return, and then with- 
holdintf the return. Maintenance of contract, therefore, is 
maintenance of the fundamental principle of all life, under the 
form given to it by social arrangements. I blame you because 
you do not maintain this fYm.damental principle ; and, as a con- 
sequence, allow life to be impeded and sacrificed in countless 
uidirect ways. Ton are, I admit, solicitous about my life as 
endangered by my own acts. Though you. very inadequately 
guard me against injuries from others, you seem particularly 
anxious that I shall not injure myself. Emulating Sir Peter 
Laurie, who made himself famous by threatening to 'put down 
suicide,' you. do what you can to prevent me from risking my 
limbs. Tout great care of me is shown, for instance, by enforc- 
ing a bye-law which forbids nie to leave a railway-train in 
motion ; and if I jump out, I find that whether I hurt myself or 
not, you decide to hurt me — by a fine." Not only do you thus 
punish me when I run the risk of punishing myself ; but your 
amiable anxiety for my welfare shows itself in taking money out 
of my pocket to proyide me with various conveniences — -baths 
and wash-houses, for example, and free access to books Out ot 
my pocket, did I say ? Not alwiys Sometimes out of the 
pockets of those least able to afford it , is when, from pnor 
authors who lose by their works, you demand qrata copies for 
your public libraries, that I and others may read them foi 
nothing— Dives robbing Lizaius that he may i^ive ilms to the 
well-clad! But the^e mm; things >ou offci aie things I do 
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not ask ; and yon will not elEectnally pmvido the one thing I do 
ask. I do not want you to aBCCria.in for me the nature of the 
Sun's corona, or to find a. north-west passage, or to explore the 
bottom of the sea; but I do want you to insure me against 
aggreaaioTi, by making the punishment of ag^essors, civil as 
weU as criminal, swift, certain, and not ruinous to complainants. 
Instead of doing this, you persist in doing other things. Instead 
of securing me the bread due to my eSorts, you give me a stone 
— a sculptured block from Ephesus. I am quite content to 
enjoy only what I get by my own exertions, and to hare only that 
information and those pleasures for which I pay. I am quite 
content to suffer the evils brought on me by my own defects — 
belieTing, indeed, that for me and for all there is no other whole- 
some discipline. But you fail to do what is needed. Tou are 
careless about gnaiunteeing me the unhindered enjoyment of the 
benefits my efforts have purchased ; and you insist on giving me, 
at other people's expense, benefits my efforts have not purchased, 
and on saving me from, penalties I deserve." 

"You are unreasonable. We are doing our best with the 
enormous mass of business brought before us ; sitting on 
committees, reading evidence and reports, debating till one or 
two in the morning. Session after session wo work hard at all 
kinds of measures for the public welfare — devising plans for 
educating the people ; enacting better arrangcmouta for the 
health of towns ; making jnqniriea into the impurity of rivers ; 
dehberating on plana to diminish drunkenness ; prescribing 
modes of building houses that they may not fall"; deputing 
commissioners to facilitate emigration ; and ao on, Tou can go 
to no place thai does not show signs of our activity. Here are 
public gardens formed by our local lieutenants, tho municipal 
bodies ; herearel^hthouseswehaveputup toprevent shipwrecks. 
Everywhere we have appointed inspectors to see that salubrity is 
maintained ; everywhere there are vaccinators to see that due 
precautions against small- pox are observed ; and if, happening 
to be in a diafci-ict where oar arrangements are in force, your 
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desires are not -well controlled, we do our best to insure you a 
healthy "■■■■■■ - - 

"Tes, I know what you would say. It is all of a piece with 
the rest of your policy. While you fail to protect me ablest 
others, you insist on protecting me against myself. And your 
failui^ to do the essential thing, results from the absorption 
of your time in doing non-essential things. Do yon think that 
your beneficences make up for the injnaticea yon let me bear? 
■I do not want these sops and gnttnitics ; but I do want security 
against trespasses, direct and indinict— security that Is real and 
not nominal. See the predicament in which I am placed. Tou 
forbid mo (quite rightly I admit) to administer justice on my 
own behalf ; and you profess to administer it for me. I may not 
tako summary meaBures to resist encroachment, to reclaim my 
own, or to seize that which I bargained to have for my services ; 
you tell me that I must demand your aid te enforce my claim. 
But demanding your aid commonly brings such frightful evils 
that I prefer to bear the wrong done me. So that, practically, 
having forbidden me to defend myself, you fail to defend me. 
By this my life is vitiated, along with the lives of citizens in 
general. All transactions are impeded; time and labour are 
lost; the prices of commodities are raised. Honest men are 
defrauded, while rogues thrive. Debtora outwit their creditors ; ■ 
bankrupts make parses by their failures and recommence on 
larger scales ; and financial frauds that ruin their thousands go 
unpunished." 

Thus far our impatient friend. And now see how untenable 
is his position. He actually supposes that it is possible to get 
government conducted on rational principles ! His tacit 
assumption ia that out of a community morally imperfect and 
intellectually imperfect, there may in, some way be had legislative 
regulation that is not proportionately imperfect ! He is under a 
delusion. Ifot by any kind of government, established after any 
method, can the tiling bo done. A good and wise autocrat cannot 
be chosen or otherwise obtained by a people not good and wise. 
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Goodness and wisdom will not characterize tlio successive 
families of an oligarchy, arising out of a liad and ioolish people, 
any m.Qre than they will characterize a line of kings. Kor will 
any system of representation, limited or imiversal, direct or 
indirect, do more than represent the average nature of citizens. 
To dissipate his notion, that truly-rational government can lie 
provided for themselves by a people not truly rational, he needs 
but to read election- speeches and observe how votes are gained 
by clap-trap appeals to senseless prejudices and by fostering 
hopes of impossiUc benefits, while votes are lost hj candid 
statements of stem truths and endeavours to dissipate ground- 
less expectations. Let him watch the process, and he will sec 
that when the fermenting mass of political passions and beliefs 
is put into the electoral still, there distils over not the wisdom 
alone bnt the folly also — sometimes in the larger proportion. 
Kay, if he watches closely, he may suspect that not only is the 
corporate conscience lower than the average individual conscience, 
but the corporate intelHgcnce too. The minority of the wise in 
a constituency is liable to be wholly submerged by the majority 
of the foolish : often foolishness alo no gets, represented. In the 
representative assembly, again, the many mediocrities practically 
rule the few superiorities : the superior are obliged to express 
those views only which the rest can understand, and must keep 
to themselves their best and farthest-reaching thoughts as 
thoughts that would have no weight. He needs but remeniber 
that abstract principles are pooh-poohed in the House of 
Commons, to see at once that while the unwisdom expresses 
itself abundantly, what of highest wisdom there may be has to 
keep silence. And if he asks an illustration of the way in which 
the intelligence of the body of members brings out a result lower 
than would the intelhgence of the average member, ho may 
see one in those muddlings of provisions and confasions of 
"anguage in Acts of Pariiament, which have lately been calling 
forth protests from the judges. 

Thus the assumption that it is possible for a nation to get, in 
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. the shape of law, something hko emboiiieii reason, when it is not 
itself pervaded by a correlative reasonableness, is improbable 
djjrioj'i and disproved H poderlori The belief that trnly-good 
legislation and administration can go along with a hnmanity not 
trnly good, is a chronic delnsion While onr own form of 
government, giving means for csprcssmg and enforcing claims, 
is the best form, yet evolved fur preventing aggressions of class 
upon class, and of individuals on one another; yet it is hopeless 
to expect from it, anynioio than from other forms of govern- 
ment, a capacity and arectitnde greater than that of the society 
out of which it grows. And criticisms hke the foregoing, which 
imply that its shortcomings can be set right by espoatulating 
with existing governing agente or by appointing others, imply 
that subtlest kind of political bias which is apt to remain when 
the stronger kinds have been got rid of. 

Second only to the class-bias, we may say that the political 
bias most seriously distorts sociological conceptions. That this 
is so with the bias of political party, everyone sees in some mea- 
sure, though not in full measure. It is manifest to the Radical 
that the prejudice of the Tory bUnda him to a present evil or 
to a future good. It is manifest to the Tory that the Radical 
does not see tie benefit there is in that which he wishes to 
destroy, and faib to recognize the mischiefs likely to be done by 
the institution he would estabHsh. But neither imagines that 
the other is no less needful than himself. The Radical, with Uis 
impracticable ideal, is unaware that his enthusiasm will servo 
only to advance things a little, but not at all as he expects ; and 
he will not admit that the obstmctiveness of the Tory is a 
wholesome check. The Tory, doggedly resisting, cannot per- 
ceive that the established order is but relatively good, and that 
his defence of it is simply a laeans of preventing premature 
change ; while he fails to recognize in the bitter antagonism and 
sanguine hopes of the Radical, the agencies without which there 
could bo no progress." Thus neither fully understands his own 
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functioa or the function o£ his opponent ; and by aa much as ho 
falls short of understanding it, he is disabled from understanding 
social phenomena. 

The more general kinds of political bias distort men's 
aociological conceptions in other ways, bnt qnite as seriously. 
There is this perennial delusion, common to Radical and Tory, 
that legislation is omnipotent, and that things will get done be- 
cause laws are passed to do them ; there is this confideace in one 
or otlier form, of government, due to the belief that a govern- 
ment onco established will retain its form and work as was 
intended ; there is this hope that by some means tie collective 
wisdom can be separated from, the collective folly, and set over 
it in such way as to guido things aright ;— all of them implying 
that general political bias which inevitably coexists with sub- 
ordination to poUtical agencies. The effect on sociological 
speculation is to maintain the conception o£ a society as some- 
thing manufactured by statesmen, and to turn the mind from, 
the phenomena of social evolution. While the regulating agency 
occupies tho thoughts, scarcely any attention is given to those 
astounding processes and results due to tho energies regulated. 
The genesis of the vast producing, exchanging, and distributing 
agencies, which has gone on spontaneonsly, often hindered, and 
at best only restrained, by governments, is passed over with 
unobservant eyes. And thus, by continnally contemplating the 
power which keeps in order, and contemplating rarely, if at all, 
the activities kept in order, there is produced an eztremely 
one-sided theory of Society. 

Clearly, it is with this kind of bias as it is with the kinds of 
bias previonaly considered— the degree of it bears a certain 
necessary relation to the temporary phase of progress. It can 
diminish only as fast as Society advances. A well-balanced social 
aelf-consciousness, like a well-balanced individual s 
ness, is the accompaniment of a high evolution. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL BIAS, 



" What a log for holl-fire ! " exclaimed a Walihabee, on seeing 
a corpulent Hindu. This illnstration, staa^jling by its strength of 
expression, which Mr. Gifford Palgraye gives ' of the belief pos- 
sessing tbese Mahommedan fanatics, prepares ns for their general 
mode of thinking about Gfod and man. Here is a sample of 
it:— 

"When 'Abd-ol-Latoef, a Wahhabee, wag preaching one day to the 
people of Eiad, he lecoimted the tradition according to ivhich Mahomet 
declared that his followers ahotdd divide into seventy-three sects, and 
that seventy-two were destined to hell-fire, and one only to Paradise. 
' And what, ,0 messenger of God, are the signs of that happy sect to 
which is ensured the exclusive possession of Paradise 1 ' Whereto 
Mahomet had replied, ' It is those who shall he in all conformable to 
myself and to my companions.' 'And that,' added 'Abd-el-Lateef, 
lowering his voice to the deep tone of conviction, ' that, by the mercy of 
God, are we, the people of Eiad.' " ' 

For present purposes we are not so much concerned to observe 
the parallcKsm between this conception and the conceptions that 
have been, and are, current among sects of Christians, as to ob- 
serve the effects produced by such conceptions on men's views of 
those who have alien beliefs, and on their views of alien societies. 
"What extreme misinterpretations of social facts result froni the 
theological bias, may be seen still better in a case even more 
remarkable. 
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By Turner, by lirskiue, and by the members of the United 
States' Exploring Expedition, the characters of the Samoans are, 
as compared with tbo characters of tbe nncivilized generally, 
very favourably described. Though, in. common with savages 
at large, they are said to bo " indolent, covetous, fickle, and de- 
ceitful," yet they aro also said to ho "kind, good-humoured, 
. . . desirous of pleasing, and very hospitable. Both sexes show 
great regard and love for their children ; " and age is mnch re- 
spected. "A man cannot bear to bo called stmgy or disjbligmg 
The ■women " aro remarkably domestic and virtuous Infanti 
cide after birth is unknown in Samoa. " The ticatmeut of the 
sick was . . . invariably humane and all that conld be ex 
pected." Observe, now, what is said of their canmlal 

neighbours, the Fijiana, They are indifieient to hnman lift 
they live in perpetual dread of one another and according to 
Jackson, treachery is considered by them an accoraplishment 
" Shedding of blood is to him [the Fijian] no ciime but a glory 
They kill the decrepit, maimed, and sick. While, on the one 
hand, infanticide covers nearer two-thirds than one-half of the 
births, on the other hand, " one of the first lessons taught the 
infant is to strike its mother ; " anger and i-evenge are fostered. 
Inferiors are killed for neglecting proper salutes ; slaves aro 
buried alive with the posts on which a king's house stands ; and 
ten or more men are slaughtered on the decks of a newly- 
launched canoe, to baptize it with their blood. A chief's wives, 
courtiers, and aides-de-camp, are strangled at his death— being 
thereby honoured. Cannibalism is ao rampant that a chief, 
praising his deceased son, ended his eulogy by saying that ho 
would " kill his own wives if tbey offended bim, and eat them 
afterwards." Victims were sometimes roasted alive before being 
devoured; and Tanoa, one of their chiefs, cut off a cousin's arm, 
drank the blood, cooked the arm and ate it in presence of 
the owner, who was then cut to pieces. Their gods, described 
as having like characters, commit hke acts. They live on the souls 
of those who are devoured by men, having first " roasted " them 
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(the "sOTila" being Bimply material duplicates). They "are 
prond and revengeful, and make war, and kill and eat eadi 
other;" and among tte names of honour given to them are 
"the adulterer," " the woman-atoaler," "the bi-ain-eater," "the 
murderer." Such being the account of the Samoans, and 

such the account of the Pijians, let na ask what the Pijians 
think of the Samoans, " The Feegeeaus looked upon the Sa- 
moans ■with horror, because they had no religion, no belief in any 
such deities [as the Feegeean], nor any of the sanguinary rites 
which prevaUed in other islands ; " — a statement quite in harmony 
■with that made by Jackson, who, having behaved disrespectfully 
to one of their gods, was angrily called by them " the white 
infidel," 

Any one may read while running the lesson conveyed ; and, 
without stopping to consider much, may see its application to the 
beliefs and sentiments of civilized races. The ferocious Fijian 
doubtless thinks that to devour a human victim in the name 
of one of his cannibal gods, is a meritorious act; while he 
thinks that his Samoan neighbour, who makes no sacrifico to 
these cannibal gods, but is just and tiud to his fellows, 
thereby shows that meanness goes along with his shocking 
irrcligion. Construing the facts in this way, the Fijian 
can form no rational conception of Samoan society. With 
vices and virtues interchanged in conformity with his 
creed, the benefits of certain social arrangements, if ho 
thinks about them at all, must seem evils and tbo evils 



Speaking generally, then, each system of dogmatic theology, 
with the sentiments that gather round it, becomes au impedi- 
ment in the way of Social Science. The sympathies drawn out 
towards one creed and the correlative antipathies aroused by 
other creeds, distort the interpretations of all the associated 
facts. On these instituiions and their results the eyes are 
turned with a readiness to observe everything that is good, 
and on those with a readiness to observe everything that is 
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bad. Let us glance at some of the conseqaent perversiong of 
opinion. 

Already we have seen, by implication, that the theological ele- 
ment of a creed, sabordinating the ethical element completely 
in early stages of ciYilization and very considcrahJy in later 
st^es, maintains a standard of right and wrong, relatively good 
perhaps, hut perhaps absolutely bad — good, that is, as measured 
hy the requirements of the place and time, had as measured 
by the requirements of an ideal society. And sanctifying, as 
an associated theology thus does, false conceptions of right 
and wrong, it falsifies the measures hy which the efEects of 
institutions are to he ^timated. Obviously, the sociological con- 
clusions niDst be vitiated if beneficial and detrimental effects 
are not respectively recognized as such. An illustration 
enforcing this is worth giving. Here is Mr. Palgrave's 
account of Wahhaboe morality, as disclosed in answers to his 
questions: — 

'" The first of the great sins is the giving divine honours to a 
creature.' 

"'Of course,' I replied, ' the enormity of such a ain is beyond all 
ilouht. But if this be the first, there must be a socoad ; what J3 it '( ' 

" ' Drinking the sluuneful,' ju English, ' sinoking tobacco,' was the 
unhesitating answer. 

" 'And murder, and adultery, and talae witne 

'"God is merciful and for^vinn, rejomelm 
are merely little sins.' 

"' Hence two sins alone are grett, polytheism and sraokin^ I con 
tinued, though hardly able to keep countenance anj 1 n^er And AbJ 
el-Kareem, with the most scnous asseveration replied that sucli nas 
really the case."* 

Clearly a creed which makes smoking one of the blackct 
crimes, aud has only mild reprobation f jr the worst acts com 
mitted by man against man negatives anything like Soci'vl 
Science. Deeds and habits and lawi not being judgtd ly the 
degrees in which they conduce to tcmponl welfare, the ideas of 
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better aad worse, as applying to social arrangements, cannot 
exist ; and such notions as progress and retrogression are ex- 
cluded. But that which holds so eonspicnonsly in this case 
holds more or less in all cases. At the present time as in past 
times, and in onr own society as in other societies, public acts 
are jndged by two tests — the test of supposed divine approba- 
tion, and the test of conduciveness to human happiness. Though, 
as civilization advances, there grows np the belief that the second 
test is equivalent to the first-— though, consequently, conducive- 
ness to human happiness comes to be more directly considered ; 
yet the test of supposed divine approbation, as inferred from the 
particular creed held, continues to be very generally used. The 
wrongness of conduct is conceived as consisting in the implied 
disobedience to the supposed commands, and not as consisting in 
its intrinsic character aa causing suffering to others or to self. 
Inevitably the efEect on sociological thinking is, that institutions 
and actions are judged more by their apparent congruity or in- 
congruity with the established cult, than by their tendencies to 
further or to hinder well-being. 

This efEect of the theological bias, manifest enough everywhere, 
has been forced on my attention by one whose mental attitude 
often BuppJies me with matter for speculation— an old gentleman 
who unites the religion of amity and the religion of enmity in> 
startling contrast. On the one hand, getting up early to his 
devotions, going to church even at great risk to his feeble health,| 
always staying for the sacrament when there is one, he displays 
what is ordinarily regarded as an exemplary piety. On the other 
hand, his thoughts ever tend in the direction of warfare : fights 
on sea and land furnish topics of undying inf^rest to him ; ho 
revels in narratives of destruction ; his talk is of cannon. To say 
that he divides his reading between the Bible and Alison, or some 
kindred boot, is an exaggeration ; but still it serves to convey ar. 
idea of his state of feeling. Now you may hear him waxing 
wroth over the d is -establishment of the Irish Church, which ha 
looks upon as aa act of sacrilege ; and now, when the conversa- 
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tion turns on works of art, he names as engraving which above 
all others ho admires, C<Biir-de-Lioii fighting Saladin, and Wel- 
lington at Waterloo. Or after manifesting somo kindly feeling, 
which, to give him his due, he frequently does, he will shortly 
pass to some bloody eneounter, the nairation of which niakes his 
voice tremulous with delight. Marvelling though I did at first 
over these incongruities of sontinient and belief, the explanation 
was reached on observing that the subordination-element of his 
creed was far more dominant in his consciousness than the moral 
eJoment. Watching the movements of Lis mind made it clear 
that to his imagination, God was symbolized as a kind of trans- 
cendently-powerful sea-captajn, and made it clear that he went 
to church from a feeling akin to that with ■which, as a middy, he 
went to musffir. On perceiving that this, which is the sentiment 
common to all religions, whatever be the name or ascribed nature 
of the deity worshipped, was supreme in him, it ceased to be in- 
explicable that the sentiment to which the Christian religion 
specially appeals should bo so readily over-ridden. It became 
easier to understand how, when the Hyde-Park riots took place, 
he could wish that we had Lonis Napoleon over here to shoot 
dowa the mob, and how ho coidd recall, with more or less ot 
chuckling, the deeds of press-gangs in his early days. 

That the theological bias, thns producing conformiiy to moral 
principles from ra.otives of obedience only, and not habitually in- 
sisting on such prineiples because of their intrinsic value, ob- 
scures sociological truths, will now not be difficult to see. The 
tendency is to substitute formal recognitions of such principles 
for real, recognitions. So long as they are not contravened 
directly enough to suggest disobedience, they may readily be 
contravened indirectly ; for the reason that there has not been 
cultivated the habit of contemplating consequences as thoy work 
out in remote ways. Hence it happens that social arrangements 
essentially at variance with the ethies of the creed, give no 
offence to those who are profoundly offended by whatever seems 
at variance with its theology. Maintenance of the dogmas and 
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forms of the religion tecomes the primary, all-esaetitialtbing; ; 
and the secondary thing, often sacrificed, h the securing of those 
relations among men which the spirit of the religion requires. 
How conceptions of good and tad in Rocial affairs are thus 
warped, the pending controversy abont the Athanasian creed 
shows us. Here we have theologians who believe that our 
national welfare will he endangered, if there ia not in all 
churches an enforced repetition of the dogmas that Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are each of them almighty ; that yet there are 
not three Almighties, but one Almighty ; thai one of the 
Almighties suffered on the cross and descended into hell to pacify 
another of them ; and that whoever does not believe this, " with- 
out doubt shall perish everlastingly." They say that if the 
State makes its prieste threaten with eternal torments all who 
question these doctrines, things will go well ; but if those priests 
who, in this threat, perceive the devil-worship of the savage 
usurping the name of Christianity, are allowed to pass it by in 
silence, woe to the nation ! Evidently the theological bias lead- 
ing to such a conviction entirely excludes Sociology, considered 
as a science. 

Under its special forms, as well as under its general form, the 
theological bias brings errors into the estimates men make of 
societies and institutions. Sectarian antipathic, growing out of 
differences of doctrine, disable the menabers of each religious 
community from fairly judging other religious communities. It 
is always difficult, and often impossible, for the zealot to con- 
ceive that his own religious system and his own zeal on its behalf 
may have but a relative truth and a relative value ; or to con- 
ceive that there may be relative truths and relative values in 
alien beliefs and the fanaticisms which maintain them. Though 
the adherent of each creed daily has thmst on his attention the 
faet that adherents of other creeds are no less confident than h(! 
is — ^though ho can scarcely fail sometimes to reflect that those 
adherents of other creeds have, in nearly all oases, simply ac- 
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eoptcd tte dogmas current in the places and families they were 
born in, and that he has done the like ; yet the special theological 
bias which hia education and snrronndings have given iiira, 
makes it almost hoyond im.aginatioQ that these other creeds 
may, some of them, have jnstifications as good as, if not better 
than, his own, and that the rest, along with certain amonnts of 
abaolnte worth, may have their special fitnesses to the people 
holding them. 

"We cannot doubt, for instance, that the feeling with which 
Jlr. Whailey or Mr. Newdegate regards Roman Catholicism, 
must canse extreme rclnctance to admit the services which 
Roman Catholicism rendered to European ciTiHzation in the 
past ; and must mako almost impossible a patient hearing of 
anyone who thinks that it renders some services now. Whether 
g!:ea,t henefit did not arise in early times from the tendency 
tuwards unification produced within each congeries of small 
societies by a comraoa creed authoritatively hnposed ?— ■whether 
papal power supposed to bo divinely deputed, and therefore 
lending to subordinate the political authorities during turbulent 
feudal ages, did not serve to curb warfare and further civiliza- 
tion ? — whether the strong tendency shown by early Christianity 
to lapse into separate local paganisms, was not henefieially 
checked by an ecclesiastical system having a single head sup- 
posed to be infallible ? — whether morals were not improved, 
manners softened, slavery ameliorated, and the condition of 
women raised, hy the influence of the Church, notwithstanding 
all its superstitions and bigotries ?— are questions to which Dr. 
Cnnnuing, or other vehement opponent of popery, could not 
bring a mind open to conviction. Similarly, from the 

Roman Catholic the meaning and worth of Protestantism are 
hidden. To the Ultramontane, holding that the temporal ■wel- 
fare no less than the eternal salvation of men depends on sub. 
a to the Church, it is incredible that Church- authority has 
a transitory value, and that the denials of authority which 
t come along with accumulation of knowledge and change of 
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sentiment, mark steps from a lower social regime to a higher. 
^Naturally, tho sincere Papist thinks schism a crime ; and bocks 
that throw donbt on the established behefs seem to him accursed. 
Nor need we wonder when from such a one there comes a saying 
like that of the Mayor of Bordeaux:, so m.uch applauded by the 
Comte de Chambord, that " tho Devil was tho first Protestant ; " 
or when, aleng with this, there goes a vilification of Protestants 
too repulsive to bo repeated. Clearly, with such a theological 
bias, fostering such ideas respecting Protestant morality, there 
must be extremely-false estimates of Protestant institutions, and 
of all tlie institutions associated with. them. 

In less striking ways, but still in ways snfficiently marked, the 
special theological bias warps the judgments of Conformists and 
N'oneonformists among onrselves, A fair estim.atc of the advan- 
tages which oar State Church has yielded, is not to be expected 
from, the zealous dissenter he sees only the disadvantages. 
Whether voluntaryism could have done centuries ago all that it 
can do now?— whether a ^tate supported Protestantism was not 
once the best thmg practicable ? — are questions which ho is 
unlikely to discuss without prejudice. Contrariwise, the 

churchman is reluctant to beheve that the union of Church and 
State is beneficial only ditring a certain phase of progress. He 
knows that within the Establishment divisions are daily increas- 
ing, while voluntary agency is doing daily a larger share of tho 
work originally undertaken by the State ; but he does not like to 
think that there is a kinship between such facts and the fact that 
outside tho Establishment the power of Dissent is growing. 
That these changes are parts of a general change by which th(; 
political and religious agencies, which have been differentiating 
from the beginning, arc being separated and specialized, is not 
an acceptable idea. He is averse to the conception that just as 
Protestantism at large was a rehelUon against an Eeclesiasticism 
which dominated over Enrope, so Dissent among ourselves is a 
rebellion against an Eeclesiasticism which dominates over 
England; and that tho two are but successive stages of tho same 
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beneficial devdopmcnt. Tliat is to say, liis bias prevents him 
from contemplating tlie facts in a way favourable to aciontific in- 
terpretations of them. 

Everywhere, indeed, the special tlicological bias accompanying 
a special set of doctrines, inevitably prc-judges many sociological 
i|uestions. One who holds a creed as absolutely trne, and who 
by implication holds the multitudinous other creeds to be ab- 
solutely false in so far as they differ from his own, cannot enter- 
tain the supposition that the valae of a creed is relative. That 
a particular religions system is, in a general sense, a natural part 
of the particular society in which it is found, is an entirely-iUieit 
conception; and, indeed, a repugnant one. His system of dog- 
matic theology he thinks good for all places and all times. Ho 
does not doubt that when planted among a horde of savages, it 
will be duly understood by them, duly appreciated by them, and 
work on them results finch as those he experiences from it. Thus 
prepossessed, he passes over the proofs found everywhere, 
that a people is no moro capable of suddenly receiving a higher 
form of religion than it is capable of suddenly receiving a higher 
form of government ; and that inevitably with snch religion, as 
with snch govemment, there will go on a degradation which pre- 
sently reduces it to one differing but nominally from its 
predecessor. In other words, his special theological bias blinds 
liim to an important class of sociological truths. 

The effects of the theological bias need no further elucidation. 
Wo will turn oar attention to the distortions of judgment caused 
by the anti- theological bias. Not only the actions of religions 
dogmas, but also the reactions against them, are disturbing in- 
fluences we have to beware of. Let us glance first at an instance 
of that indignation against the established creed, which all display 
more or leas when they emancipate themselves from it. 

"A Nepaul king, Eum JBaliailiir, whose beantiful queen, finding that 
lior lovely face had been disfigured by small-pox, poisoned herself, 
' I'ursed his kingdom, her doctors, and the gods of Nepaul, vowing 
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vengeance on all.' Ilaviag ordered the doctors to be flogged, and the riglit 
CLir and nose of each to be out off, ' lie then wreaked his vengeance on 
the gods of Nepaul, and after abusing them in the most gross way, he 
accused them of having obtained from him twelve thousand goats, 
some hundred- weights of sweetmeats, two thoiisand gallons of milk, &c., 
under false pretences.' . . . He then ordered all the artillery, 
rarying from three to twelve-pounders, to be brought in front of the 
polace. . . . All the guns were then loaded to the mnzzle, and 
down he marched to the head-quartera of the Nepaul deities. . . . 
All the guns were drawn np in front of the several deities, lionourinj; 
the most sacred with the heaviest metal. When the order to Are wa.s 
given, many of the chiefe and soldiers ran away panic-stricken, and 
others hesitated to obey the saciil^ious order ; and not until several 
gunneis had been cut down, were the guns opened. Down came tho 
gods and goddesses from their hitherto sacred positions; and after sis 
hours' heavy cannonading not a vestige of the deities remained." ' 

This, which is one of the most remarkaMo pieces of iconoclasai 
on record, exhibits in an estreme form the reactive antagonism 
usually accompanying abandonment of an old belief — an anta- 
gonism that is high in. proportion as tto previous Bubmission has 
been profound. By stablingtheir horses in cathedrals and treai-- 
ing the sacred places and symbols with intentional insult, the 
Puritans displayed this feeling in a marked manner ; as again 
did tho French roTolutionists by pulling down sacristies and 
altar-tables, tearing mass-books into cartridge-papers, drinKng 
brandy out of chalices, eating mackerel off patenas, making mock 
ecclesiastical processions, and holding drunken revels in churches. 
Though in our day tho breaking o£ bonds less rigid, effected by 
struggles less violent, is followed by a less excessive opposition 
and hatred ; yet, habitually, the throwing-off of the old form 
involves a replacing of the previous sympathy by more or less of 
antipathy: perversionof judgment caused by the antipathy taking 
the place of that caused by tho sympathy. What before w.is 
reverenced as wholly true is now scorned as wholly false ; and 
what was treasured as invaluable is now rejected as valueless. 

In some, this state of sontiment and belief continues. In othcpfi, 
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the reaction is in course of time followed ty a re-reaction. To 
cany out tho Carlylean figure, the old clothes which had been 
outgrown and were finally torn off and thrown aside with con- 
tempt, come presently to be looked back npon with more calm- 
ness, and with recognition of the fact that they did good serpice 
in their time — nay, perhaps with the doubt whether they were 
not thrown off too soon. This re-reaction may be feeble or may 
be strong; but only when it takes place in due amount is there a 
, possibility of balanced judgmenia either on religious questions or 
on those questions of Social Science into which tho religious 
1 element enters. 

Here we have to glance at the sociological errors caused by tho 
anti-theological bias among those in whom it does uot become 
qualified. Thiulcing only of what is erroneous in tho rejected 
creed, they ignore the truth for which it stands ; contoiaplating 
only its mischiefs they overlook its benefits ; and doing this, they 
think that nothing but good would result from its general 
ixbandoument. Let us observe the tacit assumptions made in 
drawing this conclusion. 

It is assumed, in the first place, thai adequate guidance for 
conduct in life, private and public, could be had ; and that a 
moral code, rationally elaborated by men as they now are, would 
be duly operative upon them. Neither of these propositions com- 
mends itself when we examine the eyidenco. We hare but to 
ohaerre human action as it meets us at every turn, to see that tho 
average intelligence, incapable of guiding conduct eren in simple 
inattera, where but a very moderate reach of reason would 
suffice, must fail in apprehending with due clearness the natural 
sanctions of ethical prinoiples. The unthinking ineptitude with 
which even the routine of life is carried on by the mass of men, 
shows clearly that they have nothing like the insight required for 
Etilf- guidance in the absence oi an authoritative code of conduct. 
Take a day's experience, and observe the lack of thought indicated 
from hour to hour. 
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You rise in tlio morning, and, while dressing, take up a phial 
containing a tonic, of which a little has heen prescribed, for you ; 
but after the first few drops have been counted, succeeding drops 
run down the side of the phial, for the reason that the lip is shaped 
withoTit regard to the requirement. Tet millions of sueh phials 
are annually made by glasa-m alters, and sent out by thousands of 
druggists ; 80 small being the amount of sense brought to bear on 
business, Now, turning to the looting-glass, you find that, if 
not of the best make, it fails to preserve the attitude in which 
you put it ; or, if what is called a " box " looking-glass, you bco 
that maintenance of its position is insured by an expensive 
appliance which would have been superfluous had a little reason 
been used. Were the adjustment such that the centre of gravity 
of the glass came in the line joining the points of support (which 
would be quite as easy an adjustment), the glass would remain 
steady in whatever attitude yon gave it. Tet, year after year, tens 
of thousands of looking-glasses are made without regard to so 
simple a need Presently yon go down to breakfast, and taking 
some Harvey or other sauce with your fish, find the bottle 
has a defect liko that which you found in the phial : it is sticky 
from the drops which trickle down, and occasionally stain 
the table-cloth. Here are other groups of traders sim.ilar!y so 
economical of thought, that they do nothing to rectify this 
obvious inconvenience. Having breakfasted, you take up the 
paper, and, before sitting down, wish to put some coal on the 
fire. But the lump you seize with tho tonga slips out of them, 
and, if lai^e, you make several attempts before you succeed in 
lifting it : all because the ends of the tongs are smooth. Makers 
and vendors of fire-irons go on, generation after generation, 
without meeting this evil by simply giving to these smooth ends 
some pro jecting points, or even roughening them, by a few burrs 
made with a chisel. Having at length grasped the lump and put 
it on tho fire, you begin to read ; but before getting through tho 
first column you are reminded, by tho changes of position which 
your sensations prompt, that men still fail to make easy-chairs. 
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And yet tLe guiding priuciplo is simple enougk. Just that 
advantage secured by using a soft scat in place of a hard one — the 
advantage, namely, of spreading over a, larger area the pressure 
of the weight to be borne, and so making the pressure less intense 
at any one point— is an advantage to besought in the /on/i of the 
chair. Ease is to be gained by making the shapes and relative 
inclinations of seat and baek, such as will evealy distribute the 
weight of the trtmk and limbs over the widest-possible support- 
ing surface, and -with the least straining of the parts ont of their 
natural attitudes. Andyet only now, after these thonsands of years 
of civilization, arc there being reached (and that not rationally 
but empirically) approximations to the stmctare required. 

Such are the ospcriencea of the first hour ; and so they con- 
tinue all the day tfirough. If you watch and criticize, you may 
see that the immense majority bring to bear, oven on those actions 
which it is the business of their lives to carry on effectually, an 
ex.tremely-small amount of faculty. Employ ai workman to do 
something that is partly new, and not the clearest explanations 
and sketches will prevent him from blundering; and to any 
esprossion of snrpriso, he will reply that be w-as not brought up 
to such work : acarely ever betraying the slightest shame in con- 
fessing that he cannot do a thing he was not fatught to do. 
Similarly throughout the higher grades of activity. Kcmember 
how generally improvements in. mannfactarcs come from ont- 
siders, and you ore at once shown with what mere tmintolligent 
routine manufaetures are commonly carried on. Esamine into 
the management of mercantile concerns, and yon perceive that 
those engaged in them, mostly do nothing more than move in the 
nits that have gradually boca made for thorn by the process of 
trial and error during a long succession of generations. Indeed, 
it almost seems as though most men made it their aim to get 
through life with the least possible expenditure of thought. 

How, then, can there be looked for such power of self-guidance 
as, in the absence of inherited authoritative rules, would require 
them to understand why, in the nature of things, the.so modes of 
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action are injurious and those modes beucficial — "sronlii require 
tliem to pass toyond prosimato results, and see clearly tbo 
involTed remote results, as ■wori.ed out on self, on othets, and on 
society? 

The incapacity need not, indeed, bo inferred : it may be seen, 
if we do but take an action concerning which the sanctified code 
is silent. Listen to a conversation about gambling ; and, where 
reprobation is expressed, note the grounds of the reprolsation. 
That it tends towards the rum of the gambler ; that it risks the 
welfare of family and fiienda , that it alienates from business, 
and leads into bad compiny — these, and such as these, are the 
reasons given for condemning the praoticc. Barely is there any 
recognition of the fundamental reason. Karely is gambling con- 
demned because it is a kind of action by which pleasure is 
obtained at the cost of pain to another. The normal obtainmcnt 
of gratification, or of the raoney which purchases gratification, 
implies, firstly, that there has been put forth equivalent effort of 
a kind which, in some way, furthers the general good ; and im- 
plies, secondly, that those from whom the money is received, got, 
directly or indirectly, equivalent satisfactions. But in gambliug 
the opposite happens. Benefit received does not imply effort put 
forth ; and the happiness of the winner involves the misery of the 
loser. This kmd of action is therefore essentially anti-social — 
sears the sympatbies, cultivates a hard egoism, and so produces 
a general detirioration of character and conduct. 

Clearly, then, a visionary hope tuisleads those who think that 
in an imagined age of reason, which might forthwith replace an 
age of beliefs but partly rational, conduct Tvould be correctly 
guided by a code directly baaed on considerations of utility, A 
utilitarian system of ethics cannot at present be rightly thought 
out even by the select few, and is quitebeyond the menial reach 
of the many. The value of tho inherited and theologically - 
enforced codo is that it formnlatcs, with some approach to 
truth, tho accumulated results of past human esperience. It 
has not arisen rationally but empirically. During past times 
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mankind Lave eventtuvlly gone right after trying all possible 
ways of going wrong. The wrong- goings have been tabitnally 
checked Ijy disaster, and pain, and death ; and the right-goings 
liave been coctinTied beeanse not thus checked. There baa been 
a gTOwth of beliefs corresponding to these good and evil results. 
Hence the c»de of conduct, embodying discoveries slowly and 
almost nnconscioTisly made throngh a long series of generations, 
has transcendent authority on its side. 

Nor is this all. Were it possible forthwith to replace a tradi- 
tionally-established system of rules, supposed to be euperoatnrally 
warranted, by a system of rules rationally elaborated, no snch 
rationally-elaborated system of roles would be adequately opera- 
tive. To think that it wonld, implies the thought that men's 
behefs and actions are throughout determined by intellect; 
whereas they are in mucli lai^cr degrees determined by feeling. 

There is a wide difference between the formal assent given to 
a proposition that cannot be denied, and the efficient belief which 
produces active conformity to it. Often the most conclusive 
argument fails to produce a conviction capable of swaying con- 
duct ; and often mere assertion, with great emphasis and signs 
of confidence on the part of the utterer, will produce a iised 
i^onviction where there is no evidence, and even in spite of adverse 
evidence. Especially ia this so among those of little culture. 
Not only may we see thai strength of affirmation and an authori- 
tative manner create faith in them ; but we may see that their 
iaith sometimes actually decreases if explanation is given. The 
natural langaage of belief displayed by another, is that which 
generates their belief — not the logically- conclusive evidence. The 
dependencies of this they cannot clearly follow ; and in trying 
to follow, they so far lose themselves that premisses and conclusion, 
not perceived to stand in necessary relation, are rendered less 
coherent than by putting them in juxtaposition and strengthen- 
ing their connexion by a wave of the emotion which emphatic 
affirmation raises. 
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Kay, it is oven truo tliat the most cnlfcivateiiiiitelligoiicep, 
capable of criticizing evidence and valuing arguments to ft 
nicety, are not thereby made rational to the extent that they are 
guided by intellect apart from emotion. Continually men of the 
widest knowledge deliberately do ihinga they know to be inju- 
rious ; suffer the evils that transgression brings ; are deterred 
awhile by the vivid remembrance of them; and, when the remem- 
brance has become faint, transgress again. Often the emotional 
consciousness over-rides the intellectual conscionsness absolutely, 
as hypochondriacal patients show ua. A sufEerer from depressed 



verified by n 
ng that his gloomy 

ly state ; and yet the 



spirits may have the testimony of his physie. 

Eierous past experiences of his own, showin 

anticipations are illusions caused b ' " 

conclusive proofs that they are irrational do not enable him to 

get rid of them : he continues to feel sure that disasters are 

coming on him. 

All whieb, and many kindred facts, make it certain that the 
oporativeness of a moral code depends much more on the emo- 
tions called forth by its injunctions, thatf on the consciousness of 
the utility of obeying such injunctions. I'he feelings drawn out 
daring early life towards xaoral principles, by witnessing the 
SDcial sanction and the religious sanction they poBsess, influence 
conduct far more than the perception that conformity to such 
principles conduces to welfare. And in the absence of the 
feelings which manifestations of these sanctions arouse, the 
utilitarian belief is commonly inadeqnate to produce con- 
formity. 

It is true that the sentiments in the higher races, and espe- 
cially in superior membora of the higher races, are now in con- 
siderable degrees adjusted to these prmciples the sympathies 
that have become organic in the most developed men, produce 
spontaneous conformity to altruistic precepts Even for such, 
however, the social sanction, which is in pait derived from the 
religions sanction, is important as strengthening the influence of 
these precepts. And for persons endowed with less of moral 
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sentiment, tho social and religious sanctions arc still nioro 
important aids to guidance. 

Thus tha anti-tHeoIogical bias leads to serions errors, both 
when it ignores the essential share hitherto taken by religious 
systems in. giving force to certain principles of aetion, in part 
absolutely good and in part good relatirely to tho needs o£ the 
time, and again when it prompts the notion that these prin- 
ciples might now be so established on rational bases as to rule 
men eSectually through their enlightened intellects. 

These errors, however, which the anti- theological bias pro- 
duces, arc Baperficial compared with the error that remains. The 
antagonism to superstitious beliefs habitually leads to entire 
rejection of them. They are thrown aside with the assumption 
that along with so much that is wrong there is nothing right. 
Whereas the truth, recognizable only after antagonism has spent 
itself, is that tho wrong beliefs rejected are superScial, and that 
,1 right belief hidden by them, remains when they have been 
rejected. Those who defend, equally with those who assail, 
religious creeds, suppose that everything turns oa the mainten- 
ance of tho particular dogmas at issue ; whereas the dogmas are 
but temporary forms of that which is permanent. 

The process of Evolution which has gradually modified 
and advanced men's conceptions of the Universe, will continue 
to modify and advance them during tho future. The ideas of 
Cause and Origin, which have been slowly changing, will 
change still further. But no changes in them, even when pushed 
to the extreme, will espel them from consciousness ; and henco 
there can never bo an extinction of the correlative sentiments. 
Ko more in this than in other things, will Evolution alter its 
general direction : it will contiuuo along the same lines as 
hitherto, And if we wish to Bee whither it tends, we have but 
to observe how there has been thus far a decreasing concrctcness 
of the consciousness to which the religious sentiment is related, 
to infer that hereafter this concretonoss will further diminish ; 
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leaving' belimd a eubstaneo of consciouanesa for wliich thcro is 
no adequate form, but whiclt is none tlie less persistent and 
powerful. 

Without Heeming so, iho dcYelopraeut of religious sentiment 
has been continuous from tho hcginning ; and its natnre when a 
germ was tho same as is its nature when fully developed. The 
savage first shows it in the feeling excited by a display of 
power in another exceeding his own power — some skill, Bome 
sagacity, in his chief, leading to a result he does not nndci^tand 
— something which has the element of mystery and arouses his 
wonder. To his nuspecnlative intellect there is nothing wonderful 
in the ordinary course of things around. The regular sequences, 
the constant relations, do not present themselves to him as pro- 
blems needing interpretation. Only anomalies in that coiu'se of 
causation whicH he knows most intimately, namely, human will 
and power, excite his surprise and raise questions. And only 
when experiences of phenomena of other classes become multi- 
plied enough for generalization, does the occurrence of anomalies 
among these also, arouse the same idea of mystery and the same 
sentiment of wonder ; hence one kind of fetichism. Passino- 

over intermediate stages, tho truth to be noted is, that as fast 
as explanation of the anomalies dissipates tho wonder they ex- 
cited, there grows up a wonder at the uniformities r there arises 
the question— How come they to be uniformities ? As fast as 
Science transfers more and more things from tho category of 
irregularities to the category of regularities, the mystery that 
once attached to the superstitious explanations of them becomes 
a mystery attaching to the scientific explanations of them : there 
is a merging of many special mysteries in one general mystery. 
The astronomer, having shown that the motions of the Solar 
System imply a uniform and invariahly-acting force he calls 
gravitation, finds himself utterly incapable of conceivino- this 
force. Though he helps himself to think of the Sun's action on 
thoEarth by assuming an intervening medium, and finds he muet 
do this if he thinks about it at all; yet the mystery re-appears 
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when he aska what is the constitution of tliis iiicdiiiin. While 
compelled to use unite of ether as symbols, he sees that they can 
he but symbols. Similarly with the physicist and the chemist. 
The hypothesis o£ atoms and molceules enables them to work out 
multititdinous interpretations that are verified by experiment; 
but the ultimate unit of matter admits of no consistent concep- 
tion. Instead of the particular mysteries presented by tho^e 
actions of matter they havo esplaiaod, there rises into promi- 
nence the mystery which matter universally presents, and which 
proves to be ahsolutc. So that, beg;inning with the germinal idea 
of mystery which the savage gets from a display of power in 
another transcending hia own, and the germinal sentiment of awe 
accompanying it, the progress is towards an uitimate recognition 
of a mystery behind every act and appearance, and a transfer of 
the awe front something special and occasional to something 
universal and unceasing. 

No one need espect, then, that the religious consciousness will 
die away or will change the lines of its evolution. Its specialities 
of form, once strongly marked and becoming less distinct during 
past mental piogxe-^s, will continue to fade ; but the stdistance of 
the consciousness will persist. That the object-matter can be 
replaced by anothei object-matter, as supposed by those who 
think the " Rebgion of Humanity " will be the religion of the 
future, la a belief countenanced neither by induction nor by 
deduction. However dominant may become the moral sentiment 
enlisted on behalf of Humanity, it can never exclude the senti- 
ment, alone properly called religious, awakened by that which is 
behind Humanity and behind all other things. The child by 
■wrapping its head in. the bed-clothes, may, for a moment, 
suppress the consciousness of eurrounding darkness ; but the 
consciousness, though rendered less vivid, survives, and imagina- 
tion persists in occupying itself with that which lies beyond per- 
ception. Ko such thing as a " Religion of Humanity " can ever 
do more than temporarily shut out the thought of a Power of 
which Humanity is but a small and fugitive product — a Power 
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which was in course of cver-changLiig manifc stations bofoi'e 
Humanity was, and will continue tlirougli other manifcstationa 
when Humanity has ceased to be. 

To recognitions of this order the anti-theological bias is a 
hindrance. Ignoring the truth for which religions stand, it 
under-yalnes reiigions institntions in the past, thinks they are 
needless in the present, and expects they will leave no represon- 
tatiyesin tho future. Hence mistakes in sociological reasonings. 

To the various other forms of bias, then, against which wo 
must guard in studying the Social Science, has to be added tho 
bias, perhaps as powerful and perverting as any, which religious 
beliefs and sentiments produce. This, both generally under 
the form of theological bigotry, and specially nnder the form 
of sectarian bigotry, affects the judgments about public affairs ; 
and reaction against it gives the jndgmeiits an opposite warp. 

The theological bias under its general form, tending to main- 
tain a dominance of the subordinatiou-elem.cnt of religion over 
its ethical element — tending, therefore, to measure actions by 
their formal congruity with a. creed rather than by their intrinsic 
congruity with human welfare, is unfavourable to that estima- 
tion of worth in social arrangements which is made by tracing 
out results. And while the general theological bias brings into 
Sociology an element of distortion, by nsing a tind of meastire 
foreign to the scicace properly so called, tho special theological 
bias brings in further distortions, arising from special measures 
of this kind which it uses. Institutions, old and new, home and 
foreign, are considered as congruous or incongmous with 
particular sets of dogmas, and are liked or disliked accordingly : 
the obvious resolt being that, since the sets of dogmas differ in 
all times and places, tho sociological jadgmcnts affected by them 
must inevitably be wrong in all cases but one, and probably in 
all cases. 

On the other hand, the reactive bias distorts conceptions of 
social phenomena by under- valuing religious systems. It 
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generates an un willingness to see that a religious system is a 
normal and essential factor in every eYoIving society ; that tlio 
Bpeeialiiies of it have certsiin fitaesses to the social conditions ; 
and that while its form is temporary its substance is perman- 
ent. In so far as the anti-theological bias causes an ignoring of 
iljcse truths, or an inadequate appreciation of them, it causes 
misinterpretations. ' 

To maintain the required equilibrium amid the conflicting 
sympathies and antipathies which contemplation of rehgioua 
heliefs inoyifcably generates, is difGcult. In presence of the 
theological thaw going on so fast on all sides, there is on the 
part of many a fear, and ou the part of some a hope, that nothing 
w Jl remain But the hopes and the fears are alike groundless ; 
ind must bo dissipated before balanced judgments in Social 
Science can be formed Like the transformations that have 
succeeded one inoiher hitherto, the transformation now in 
progress is but in advance from a lower form, no longer fit, 
to a higher and htter form ; and neither will this transforma- 
tion nor i-indiedtiansfrrmations to come hereafter, destroy that 
which la transformed, any more than past transformations have 
destroyed it 
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CHAPTER XIII 



DISCIPLINE. 



Is the foi-egoing eight chapters we have conteoipJatGcI, under 
their several heads, those " Difficaltios of the Social Science " 
which the chapter bearing that title indicated in a general way. 
After thus warning the student against the errors he is liable to 
fall into, partly because of the nature of the phenomena them- 
eelvoa and the conditions they are presented under, and partly 
becanse of his own natare as observer of them, which by both, its 
original and its acquired characters catisee twists of perception 
and judgment ; it now remains to say something about the need- 
ful preliminary studies. I do not refer to studies furnishing the 
requisite data ; but I refer to studies giving the requisite disci- 
pline. Right thinking in any matter depends very mnch on the 
habit of thought ; and the habit of thought, partly nataral, 
depends in part on the artificial inflaences to which the mind has 
been subjected. 

As certainly as each person has peculiarities of bodily action 
that distinguish him from hia fellows, bo certainly has he peca- 
liariiiea of mental action that give a character to his conceptions. 
There are tricks of thoioght as weil as tricks of muscular move- 
' ment. There are acquired mental aptitudes for seeing things 
under particular aspects, as there are acquired bodily aptitudes 
for going through evolutions after particular ways. And there 
are intellectaal perversities produced by certain modes of treating 
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the mind, as tbcre are incura.blo awkwardnesses dno to certain 
pliyaical aetiritica daily repeated. 

Eacb kind of mental discipline, besides its direct efEeeta on 
the faculties brought into play, has its indirect effecte on tho 
fiicalties loft out of play; and when special benefit is gained by 
extreme special discipline, there is inevitably more or less general 
mischief entailed on the rest of the mind by the consequent want 
of discipline. That antagonism between body and brain which 
we see in those who, pushing brain- activity to an extreme, en- 
feeble their bodies, and those who, pushing bodily activity to an 
estremc, make tberr brains inert^ is an antagonism which holds 
between the parts of the body itself and the parts of the brain 
itself. The greater btdt and strength of the right arm resulting 
from its greater use, and the greater aptitude of the right Land, 
are instances in point ; and that tho relative incapacity of the left 
hand, involved by cultivating the capacity of the right hand, 
would become still more m.arked woie the right hand to under- 
take all manipulation, ia obvious The Hke holds among the 
mental faculties. The fundamental intagomsm between feeling 
and cognition, running down through all actions of the mind, 
from the conflicts between emotion and reason to the conflicts 
between sensation and perception, is tho laigest illuatratlon. Wc 
meet with a kindred antagonism among the actions of the intel- 
lect itself, between perceiving and lei'foning Men who have 
aptitudes for accumulating observations arc larcly men given to 
generalizing ; while nien given to gecerali/mg ire commonly 
men who, mostly using the observations of others, observe for 
themselves less from love of particular facts than from desire to 
put such facts to use. We may trace the antagonism within 
even a narrower range, between general reasoning and special 
reasoning. One prone to far-reaching speculations rarely pur- 
sues to much purpose those iavestigations by which particular 
truths are reached ; while the scientific specialist ordinarDy has 
but littlo tendency to occupy himself with wide views. 

No more is needed to make it clear that habife of thought re- 
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sTtIi from particular kiiids of mental activity ; and that each 
man's habits of thought inflnence his judgment on any question 
brought before him. It will be ohviotis, too, that in proportion 
as the question is inTolyed and many-sided, the habit of thought 
must he a more important factor in determining the conclusion 
arrived at. Whcro tho subject-matter is simple, as a geometrical 
truth or a mechanical action, and has therefore not many different 
aspects, perversions of view consequent on intellectual attitude 
aro comparatively few ; but where the subject-matter is complex 
and heterogeneous, and admits of being mentally seen in countless 
difEerent ways, the intcllccinal attitnde affects very g;reatlj tho 
form of the conception. 

A fit habit of thought, then, is all-imjiorfaiit in the study of 
Sociology ; and a fit habit of thought can be acquired only by 
study of the Sciences at large. For Sociology is a science in 
which the phenomena of all other sciences aro included. It pre- 
sents those necessities of relation with which the Abstract Sciences 
deal ; it presents those connexions of cause and effect which tho 
Abstract- Concrete Sciences familiarize the student with; and it 
presents that concurrence of many causes and production of con- 
tingent results, which the Concrete Sciences show us, but which 
we are shown especially by the organic sciences. Hence, to 
acquire the habit of thought conducive to right thinking in 
Sociology, the mind must be faroiliariaed with tho fundamental 
ideas which each class of sciences brings into view ; and must 
not be possessed by those of any one class, or any two classes, of 
sciences. 

That this may be better seen, let me briefly indicate the indis- 
pensable discipline which caoh class of sciences gives to the 
intellect ; and also the wrong intellectual hahita produced if thai 
class of sciences is studied exclusively. 

Entire absence of training in tho Abstract Sciences, leaves the 
mind without due sense of neaesdty of relation. Watoh the mental 
movements of tho wholly-ignorant, before whom there have been 
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liroTight not eyen tlioae exact ami fizcd conaesions which Arith- 
metic exhibits, and it will be seen that they have nothing like 
irresistible convictions that from given data there is an inevifeiblo 
inference. That which to yon has the aspect of a certainty, 
seems to them not free from doubt Even men whose educations 
have made numerical proccasos and results tolerably famOiar, will 
show in a case whore the implication is logical only, that they 
have not absolnte confidence in .the dependence of conelnsion on 
premisses. 

Unshakeablo beliefs in necessities of relation, are to be gained 
only by studying the Ahairact Sciences, Logic and Mathematics. 
Dealing with necessities of relation of tlie simplest class, Logic is 
of some service to this end ; though often of less service than it 
might be, for the reason that the symbols used are not translated 
into thoughts, and honco the connesione stated are not really re- 
presented. Only when, for a logical implication expressed in the 
abstract, there is substitntod an example so far concrete that the 
inter- dependencies can be contemplated, is there an exercise of 
the mental power by which logical necessity is grasped. Of the 
discipline given by Mathematics, also, it is to be remarked that 
the habit of dealing with necessities of numerical relation, 
though in a degree useful for cultivating the consciousness of 
necessity, is not in a high degree useful ; because, in the immense 
majority of eases, the mind, occupied with the symbols used, and 
not passing beyond them, to tho groups of units they stand for, 
does not really figure to itself the relations expressed — does not 
ri'ally discern their necessities ; and has not therefore the con- 
ception of necessity perpetually repeated. It is the more special 
division of Mathematics, dealing with Spaoe-relations, which 
above all other studios yields necessary ideas ; and so makes 
strong and definite the conscionsness of necessity in general. A 
geometrical demonstration time after time presents premisses and 
conclusion in sijch wise that the relation alleged is seen in thought 
—cannot be passed over by mere symbol ization. Each step ex- 
hibits some connexion of positions or quantities as one that could 
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not be othorwisG ; and hence the habit of taking snch stepa 
makes the conscionsneea of such connexions familiar and viYid. 

Bnt ■while ma-ihematical discipline, and especially discipline in 
Geometry, is extremely tiBefnl, if not indispensable, as a, means of 
preparing the mind to recognize thronghont Nature the ahsolute- 
ness of nnifomiities ; it is, if exclusively or too-habitnally pursued, 
apt to produce perversions of general thought. Inevitably it 
establishes a special bent of mind ; and inevitably this special 
bent aSects all the intellectual actions — causes a tendency to look 
in a mathematical way at matters beyond the range of Mathe- 
matics. The mathematician is ever dealing -with phenomena of 
which the elements are relatively few and definite. His most 
involved problem is immeasurably less involved than are the 
problems of the Concrete Sciences, But, when considering 
these, be cannot help thinking atiur his habitual way : in deal- 
ing with questions which the Concrete Sciences present, he 
recognizes some few only of the factors, tacitly ascribes to these 
a definitencss which they have not, and proceeds after the mathe- 
matical maimer to draw positive conclusions from these data, as 
though they were specific and adequate. 

Hence the truth, so often illustrated, that mathematicians are 
bad reasoners on contingent matters. To older illustrations may 
be added the recent one yielded by M. Michel Chasles, who proved 
himself incapable as a judge of evidence in the matter of the 
Wewton-Pascal forgeries. Another was BnppUed by the late 
Professor De Morgan, who, bringing his mental eye to bear with 
microscopic power on some small part of a question, ignored its 
main features. 

By cultivation of the Abstract- Concrete Sciences, there is pro- 
duced a further habit of thought, not otherwise produced, whii.li 
ia essential to right thinking in general ; and, by implication, to 
right thinking in Sociology. Tamiliarity with the varions orders 
of physical and chemical phenomena, gives distinctness and 
strength to the consciousness of cause and rffect. 
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Experiences of things around do, iadeed, yield conceptions of 
special forces and of force in general. The uneultnred get from 
those experiences, degrees o£ faith in causation such that where 
they see some striking effect they usTially assume an adeqnate 
cause, and where a cause of given amount is manifest, a pro- 
portionate effect is looked for. Especially is this so where the 
actions are simple mechanical actions. Still, these impressions 
which daily life furnishes, if unaided hy those derived from, 
physical science, leave the mind with but vague ideas of causal 
relations. It needs but to remember the readiness with which 
people accept the alleged facts of the Spiritualists, many of which 
imply a direct negation, of the mechanical axiom that action and 
I'eaction. aro equal and opposite, to see how much the ordinary 
thoughts of causation lack quantitativenesa — lack the idea of 
proportion between amount of force expended and amount of 
change wronght. Very generally, too, the ordinary thoughts of 
causation are not even quahtatively valid : the m.ost absurd 
notions as to what cause will produce what eSect are frequently 
disclosed Tale for instance the populir bel ef that i goat kej.t 
m a htable wili piescrve the health of the horses and note how 
this belief accented on the authority of grooms and coachmen is 
icpeated by their educited empkycrs — is I lately heaid it 
lepeated by in AmeriLan geneial aitd agreed m by two retired 
English officials Clearly tho readiness to idmit on such evi 
dence that such a cause can produce such in effect implies a 
consciousness of ciuaaticn which oven quibtitively considcied 
IS of the crudest kind And such a crnsciousnesa is indeed 
everywhere betiayed by the superst tions traceable immg all 
classes 

Hence we must infer that the tmcompaxcd and umnilyzed 
observations men make m tho coarse of their dealmgs with 
things around do n t suffice to give them wholly rational ikis 
of the process of thmga It requ les that phv'icil actioi s s! xl! 
1 eritiually exai) med the fictors and results measured ml 
diffeicnt cases i antiastcd before there *n be reai-hed cLir ideas 
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of necessary causal dopondcnoc. And tlius to investigate physical 
actions is tlie business of the Abstract-Concrete Sciences. Every 
experiment wbieli tbe phy.sicisfc or ilie diemist makes, brings 
afresh before bis conscionsnosa the truth, given countless times 
ia his previous experiences, that from certain antecedents of par- 
ticular Idnda there wiLL inevitably follow a particular tind of 
conseqnent; and that from, certain amounts of the antecedents, 
the amount of the consequent will be inevitably so much. The 
habit of tliought generated by those honrly-ropeated experiences, 
always the same, always exact, is one which makes it impossible 
to think of any eScct as arising without a cause, or any cause as 
expended without an elfcct; and one which makes it impossible 
to think of an efEect out of proportion to its cause, or a cause out 
of proportion to its effect. 

While, however, study of the Abstract- Concrete Sciences 
carried on experimentally, gives clearness and strength to the 
consciousness of causation, taken alone it ia iaadequato as a dis- 
cipline ; and if pursued cxclnsively, it generates a habit of thought 
which betrays int^> erroneous conclosiona when higher orders of 
phenomena are dealt with. The process of physical inqniry is 
essentially analytical; and the daily pursuit of this process 
generates two tendencies— the tendency to contemplate singly 
those factors which it is the aim to disentangle and identify and 
measure ; aild the tendency to rest in the results reached, 
as though they were the final results to be sought. The 
chemist, by saturating, neutralizing, decomposing, precipitating, 
and at last separating, is enabled to measure what quantity of 
this element had been held in combination by a given quantity of 
that ; anil when, by some alternative course of analysis, he has 
verified the result, his inquiry is in so far concluded: as are 
kindred inquiries respecting other affinities of the element, when 
these are qualitatively and quantitatively determined. His 
habit is to get rid of, or neglect as much as possible, the con- 
comitant dibturbing factors, that he may ascertain the nature 
and amount of some one, and then of some other and his end is 
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achieved when accounts Lave been givon. of all the factors, indi- 
vidually considered. So is it, too, with the physicist. Say tho' 
problem is the propagatioa of sound through air, and the intor- 
pretation of ita velocity — say, that the velocity as calculated by 
Newton is found less by one-sixth than observation gives ; and 
that Laplace sets himself to explain the anomaly. He recognizes 
the evolution of heat by the compression which each soTind-wave 
produces in the air ; finds the extra velocity consequent on this ; 
adds this to the velocity previously calculated ; finds the result 
answer to the observed fact ; and then, having resolved the 
phenomenon into its components and measured them, considers 
his task concluded. So thiTjughout ; the habit is that of identify- 
ing, parting, and estimating factors ; and stopping after having 
done this completely. 

This habit, carried into the interpretation of things at large, 
affects it soniewhat aa the mathematical babit affects it. It tends 
towards the formation of nnduly-aimple and unduly- definite con- 
ceptions ; and it encourages the natural propensity to be content 
with proximate ra=iults. The daily practice of dealing with single 
factors of phenomena, and with factors complicated by but few 
others, and with factors ideally separated from their combina- 
tions, inevitably gives to the thoughts about surrounding things 
an analytic rather than a synthetic cliaracter. It promotes the 
contemplation of simple causes apart froni the entangled ^^arws 
of co-operating canses which all tho higher natural phenomena 
show us ; and begets a tendency to suppose that when the results 
of such simple causes have been exactly determined, nothing 



Physical science, then, though indispensable as a means of 
developing the consciousness of causation in its simple definite 
forms, and thus preparing the mind for dealing with complex 
causation, is not sufficient of itself to make complex causation 
truly comprehensible. In illustration of its iuadequaoy, I might 
name a distinguished mathematician and physicist whose acbiove- 
ments place him, in the first rank, but who, nevertheless, when 
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entering on questions of concrete science, where tlie data are no 
longer few and exact, lias repeatedly shown, defective judgment. 
Choosing premisses which, to say the least, were gratuitous and 
in sonie cases improbable, he has proceeded hy exact methods to 
draw definite conclusions ; and has then enunciated those con- 
clusions as though they had a certainty proportionate to the 
exactness of his methods. 

The kind of discipline which affords the needful corrective, is 
the discipline which the Concrete Sciences give. Study of the 
forms of phenomena, as in Logic and Mathematics, ia needful but 
by no means sufficients Study of ihe-faciors of phenomena, as in 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, is also essential, but not enougli 
by itself, or enough even joined with study of the forms. Study 
of ^eprodwcts themselves, in their totalities, is no less necessary. 
Bxclnsive attention to forms and factors not only fails to give 
right conceptions of products, but even tends to make the 
conceptions of products wrong. The analytical habit of mind, 
has to be supplemented by tho synthetical habit of mind. Seen 
in its proper place, analysis has for its chief functioa to prepare 
the way for synthesis ; and to keep a due mental balance, there 
must be not only a recognition, of the truth that synthesis is the 
end to which analysis is the means, but there must also be ^ 
practice of synthesis along with a practice of analysis. 

All tlie Concrete Sciences familiarize the mind with certain 
cardinal conceptions which the Abstract and Abstract- Concrete 
Sciences do not yield — the conceptions of eontinuity, cortvpUxity, 
and eoniingency. The simplest of the Ooncrcto Sciences, Astro- 
nomy and Geology, yield tho idea of continuity with great 
distinctness. I do not mean continuity of existence merely ; .T 
mean continuity of causation : the unceasing production of effect 
— the never-ending work of every force. On tho mind of tho 
astronomer there is vividly impressed the idea that any ony 
planet which has been drawn out of its course by another 
planet, or by a combination of others, will through all future timo 
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follow a ronto different from that it would have followed but for 
the perturbation ; and lie recognizDS its reaction upon the per- 
turbing planet or planets, as sitnilarly having effects which, while 
eper being complicated and cvor slowly diffused, will never be 
lost during the immeasnrable periods to come. So, too, the 
geologist sees in each change wrought oa the Earth's crust, by 
igneous or aqueous action, a raw factor that goes on perpetually 
modifying aU subsoijTienfc changes. An upheaved portion of sea- 
bottom alters the courses of ocean-currents, modifies the climates 
of adjacent lands, aSects their rain-falls and prevailing winds, 
their denudations and the deposits round their coasts, their floras 
and faunas; and these effects severally become causes that act 
unceasingly in ever-multiplying ways. Always there is traceable 
the persistent working of each force, and the progressive com- 
plication of the results through succeeding geologic epochs. 

These conceptions, not yielded at all by the Abstract and 
Abstract- Concrete Sciences, and yielded by the inorganic Con- 
crete Sciences in ways which, though unquestionable, do not 
arrest attention, are yielded in clear and striking ways by the 
organic Concrete Sciences — the sciences that deal with living 
things. Every organism, if wo read the lessons it gives, 
shows us continuity of causation and complexity of causation. 
The ordinary facts of inheritance illustrate continuity of causa- 
tion— very conspicuously where varieties so distinct as negro and 
white are united, andwheio traces of the negro come out genera- 
tion aftei generation , and still better 3.mong domestic animals^ 
■where traits of remote anccitry show the persistent working of 
causes which date far back Organic phenomena make us 
fdmiliar with complexity of causation, both by showing the co- 
operatu n of many antecE dents to each consequent, and by show- 
ing the multiplicity of results which each influence works out. 
If we observe how a given weight of a given drug produces on no 
two persons exactly Hke effects, and produces even on the same 
person different eSccte in different constitutional states ; we 
see at once how involved is the combination of factors by which 
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the changes in an oi^tLism are brought about, and how esiremoly 
contingent, therefore, is each particular change. And wo need 
but watch Tvhat happens after an injury, say of the foot, to per- 
ceive how, if permanent^ it alters the gait, altera the adjustment 
and bend of the body, alters the raovementa of the arms, alters 
the features into some contracted form accompanying pain or in- 
convenience. Indeed, through the re-adjustments, mnscular, 
nervous, and visceral, which it entails, this local damage acts and 
re-acts on function and structure throughout the whole body : 
producing effects which, as they diffuse, complicate incalculably. 
While, in multitudinous ways, the Science of Life thrusts on the 
attention of the student the cardinal Dotiona of continuity, and 
complexity, and contingent^, of causation, it introduces him to a 
further conception of moment, which the inorganic Concrete 
Sciences do not furnish — the conception of what we may call 
fruetijymg causation. For as it is a distinction between living 
and not-living bodies that the first propagate while the second do 
not ; it is also a distinction between them that certain actions 
which go on in the first are cumulative, instead of being, aa in 
the second, dissipative. Not only do organisms as wholes 
I'eproduce, and so from small beginnings reach, by multipli- 
cation, great results ; but components of them, normal and mor- 
bid, do the like. Thus a minute portion of a virus introduced 
into an organism, does not work an effect proportionate to its 
amount, as would an inorganic agent on an inorganic mass ; but 
by appropriating materials from the blood of the organism, and 
thus immensely increasing, it works effects altogether out of 
proportion to its amount as originally introduced — effects which 
may continue with accumulating power throughout the remaining 
life of the organism. It is so with internally- evolved agencies as 
well as with externally-invading agencies. A portion of germinal 
matter, itself microscopic, may convey from a parent some con- 
stitutional peculiarity that is infinitesimal in relation even to its 
minute bulk ; and from this there may arise, fifty years after- 
wards, gout or insanity in the resulting man: after this great 
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lapse of time, slowly increasing actions and products sliow tliem- 
Rclves in. largo dersmgemcnts of function and structure. And this 
is a trait characteristic of organic phenomena. While from the 
destructive changes going on thronghont the tissues of living 
bodies, there is a continual production of cfEccta which lose them- 
selves by subdivision, as do the effects. of inorganic forces ; there 
arise from those conslructim changes going on in them, by -which 
living bodies are distinguished froni not-living bodies, certain 
classes of cfEccta which increase as they diffuse — go on augment- 
ing in volume as well as in variety. 

Thus, as a discipline, study of the Science of Life is essentia! ; 
partly as familiarizing the mind with the cardinal ideas of con- 
tinuity, complexity, and contingency, of causation, in clearer and 
■ more various ways than do the other Concrete Sciences, and 
.partly as familiarizing the mind with the cardinal idea of fructi 
fying causation, which the othei Concrete Sciences do not pic 
sent at all. Not that i Hrsued exclusively, the Organic Iscicnces 
will yield these conceptions m clear forms there rtquireg a 
familiarity with the Abstract-Conciete Sciences to give the 
requisite grasp of simple causation Studied by themaelve? the 
Organic Sciences tend rather to make tho ideas of causation 
cloudy ; for the reascn that the entanglement of the factors and 
the contingency of the results is so great that definite relations 
of antecedents and consequents cannot be estibhshed the two 
are not presented la such connexions as to naake the conception 
of causal action, quihtative and quantitative, sufficiently distinct 
There requires, first the disciphne yielded by Physics and 
Chomistrj, to mate definite the ideas of foices and attions as 
necessarily related m their kinds and amounts and then the 
study of organic phenomena may be earned on with a clear con 
sciousness that while the piocesses of cius'vtion are so involved 
as often to be inexplicable yet theie (s causation no lesg neccs 
sary and no less exact than causation of simpler kinds 

And now to apply those considerations on mental discipline to 
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our immediate topic. For the effectual study of Sociology there 
needs a habit of thought generated by the studies of all these 
sciences — not, of course, an exhaustive, or even a very extensive, 
study ; but such a study as shall give a grasp of the cardinal 
ideas they severally yield. For, as already said, social pheno- 
mena involve phenomena of every order. 

That there are necessities of relation such as those with which 
the Abstract Sciences deal, cannot be denied when it is seen that 
societies present facte of number and quantity. That the actions 
of men in society, in all tboir movements and productive pro- 
cesses, must conform to tbe laws of the physical forces, is also 
indisputable, And that everything thought and felt and done in 
the course of social life, is tbougbt and felt and done in liarmony 
with the laws of individual life, is also a truth — almost a truism, 
indeed ; though one of which few seem conscious. 

Scientific culture iu general, then, is needful ; and above ail, 
culture of the Science of Life, This is more especially re- 
quisite, however, because the conceptions of continuity, com- 
plesity, and contingency of causation, as well as the conception 
of fructifying causation, are conceptions common to it and totbo 
Science of Society. It affords a specially-fit discipline, for the 
reason that it alone among the sciences produces familiarity with 
these cardinal ideas — presents the data for them in forms easily 
grasped, and so prepares the mind to recognize the data for 
them in the Social Science, where tbey are less easily grasped, 
though no less constantly presented. 

The supreme importance of this last kind of culture, however, 
is not to be adequately shown by this brief statement. For 
besides generating habits of thought appropriate to the study 
of the Social Science, it furnishes special conceptions whioi 
servo as keys to the Social Science. The Science of Life 
yields to the Science of Society, certain great generalizations 
without which there can be no Science of Society at all. Let us 
go on to observe the relations of the two. 
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rilEPARATION IN BIOLOGY. 

The parablo of the sower has its application to tho progress of 
Science. Time after time new ideas are sown and do not germi- 
nate, or, having geminated, die for !aek of fit environments, 
before they are at last sown under such, eonditions as to take 
Toot and flourish. Among other instances of this, one is suppHed 
by the history of the truth here to bo dwelt on — the dependence 
of Sociology on Biology. Even limiting tho search to our own 
society, wo may trace back this idea nearly three centnrica. In 
the first book of Hooker's EcclesiasHcal Folity, it is enunciated 
as clearly as the state of knowledge in his age made possible- 
more clearly, indeed, than was to be expected in an age when 
science and scientiOc ways of thinking had advanced so little. 
Along with tho general notion of natural law — along, too, with 
the admission that human, actions, resulting as they do from desires 
guided hy knowledge, also in a sense conform to law ; there 
is a recognition of the fact that the formation of societies is 
determined by the afctribntos of individuals, and that the growth 
of a governmental organization follows from, the natures of the 
inen who have associated themselves the better to satisfy their 
needs. Entangled though this doctrine is with a theological 
doctrine, through the restraints of which it has to break, it is 
expressed with considerable clearness : there needs hut better 
definition and further development to make it truly scientific. 

Among ro-appearances of this thought in subsequent English 
writers, I will here name only one, which I happen to have 
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observed in An Bssay on the History of Civil Society, pnblished a 
century ago by Dr. Adam rcrguson. In it the first paxt treats 
" of tlie General Characteristics of Human Nature." Section I., 
pointing out the nniyersality of the gregarions tendency, the 
dependence of this on certain affections and -antagonisms, and 
the influences of memory, foresight, language, and commniiica- 
tiyencss, alleges that "these facts must be admitted as tho 
foundation of all our reasoning relative to man." Though the 
way in which social phenomena arise out of the phenomena of 
individual human nature, is seen in hut a general and vague way, 
yet it is seen— there is a conception of causal relation. 

Before this conception could assume a definite form, it was 
necessary both that scientific knowledge should become mort; 
comprehensive and precise, and that the scientific spirit should 
be strengthened. lo M. Comte, living when those conditions 
were fulfilled, is duo the credit of having set forth with compa- 
rative definiteness, the connexion between tho Science of Life 
and the Science of Society. He saw clearly thai the facts pre- 
sented by masses o£ aesociated men, are facts of the same order 
as those presented by groups of gregarious creatures o£ inferior 
kinds ; and that in the one case, as in the other, tho iudividnals 
must be studied before the assemblages can bo understood. He 
therefore placed Biology before Sociology in his classification of 
the sciences. Biological preparation for sociological study, he 
regarded as needful not only because the phenomena of corpo- 
rate life, arising out of the phenomena of individual life, can bo 
rightly co-ordinated only after the phenomena of individual life 
have been rightly co.ori^uat«d ; but also because the methods of 
inquiry which Biology uses, are methods to be used by Sociology, 
In various ways, which it would take too much space here to 
specify, ho exhibits this dependence very satisfactorily. It 

may,indeed,bc contended that certain ofhis other beliefsprevented 
him from seeing all the implications of this dependence. When, 
for instance, he speaks of " the intellectual anarchy which is tho 
main source of our moral anarchy " — when ho thus discloses tho 
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faith, pervading his Course of FcsUiva PhilosopliAj, that true theory 
would bring right practice ; it becomes clear that the relation 
between the attributes of citizens and the phenomena of societies 
is incorrectly seen by him : the relation is far too deep a one to 
he changed by mere change of ideas. Again, denying, as he did, 
the indefinite jaodiflability of species, he almost ignored one of 
the cardinal traths which Biology yields to Sociology — a truth 
without which sociological interpretations must go wrong. 
Though he admits a certain modifiabibty of Man, both emo- 
tional and intellectual, yet the dogma of the fixity of species, 
to which ho adhered, kept hia conceptions of individual and 
social change within limits much too specific. Hence arose, 
among other erroneous pre-conceptions, this serious one, that the 
different forms of society presented by savage and civilized races 
all over the globe, are but different stages in the evolution of one 
form: the truth being, rather, that social types, like types of 
individual organisms, do not form a series, but are classifiahlc 
only in divergent and re-divergent groups. Nor did he 

arrive at that conception of the Social Science which alone 
fully affiliates it upon the simpler sciences — the conception of it as 
an account of the niost complex forms of that continuous redistri- 
bution of matter and motion which is going on universally. 
Only when it is seen that the transformations passed through 
during the growth, maturity, and decay of a society, conform to 
the same principles as do the transformations passed through by 
aggregates of all orders, inorganic and organic — only when it is 
seen that the process is in all cases similarly determined by 
forces, and is not scientifically interpreted until it is expressed in 
terms of those forces ; — only then is there reached the conception 
of Sociology as a science, in the complete meaning of the word. 

Nevertheless, wo must not overlook the greatness of tho step 
made by M. Comte, His mode of contemplating the facts was 
imiy philosophical. Containing, along with special views not to 
bo admitted, many thoughts that are true as well as large and 
suggestive, tho introductory chapters to his Socivlutjy show a 
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breadth and depth vi concoption beyond any previously n 
Apart from the tenability of his sociological doetrinea, his way 
of conceiving social phenomena was much superior to all previous 
ways ; and among other of its superiorities, was this recognition 
of the dependence of Sociology on Biology. 

Here leaving the history of this idea, let us turn to the idea, 
itself. There are two distinct and equally-important ways in 
which these sciences aro connected. In the first place, all 
social actions being determined by the actions of individuals, 
and all actions of individuals being vital actions that conform to 
the laws of life at large, a rational interpretation of social actions 
implies knowledge of the laws of life. In the second place, a society 
as a whole, considered apart from its living units, presents phe- 
noniena of growth, structure, and function, like those of growth, 
stnzcture, and function in an individual body ; and these last rtc 
needful keys to the first. We will begin with this analogical 
connexion. 

Figures of speech, which often mislead by conveying the 
notion of complete likeness where only slight similarity exists, 
occasionally mislead by making an actual correspondence seem a 
fancy. A metaphor, when used to express a real resemblance, 
raises a suspicion of mere imaginary resemblance ; and so 
obscures the perception of intrinsic kinship. It is thus with tho 
phrases " body politic," " political oi^anization," and others, 
which tacitly liken a society to a living creature ; they arc 
assumed to be phrases having a certain convenience but express- 
ing 310 fact — tending rather to foster a fiction. And yet 
metaphors are here more than metaphors in the ordinary sense. 
They aro devices of speech hit upon to safest a truth at first 
dimly perceived, but which grows clearer tho more carefully the 
evidence is examined. That there is a real analogy between an 
individual oi^anism and a social organism, becomes undeniable 
when certain necessities determining structure are seen to govern 
themi] 
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Mutual dependence of parts is that wLicli initiates and guiiies 
orfi^anization of every kind. So long as, in a mass of living 
matter, all parts are alike, and all parts similarly live and grow 
withoat aid from one another, there is no organization : the un- 
differentiated aggregate of protoplasm thns characterized, 
belongs to the lowest grade of living things. Without distinct 
faculties, and capable of but the feeblest movements, it cannot 
adjust itself to circumstances ; and is at the mercy of environing 
destmctive actions. The changes by which this structureless 
mass becomes a Btructnred mass, having the characters and 
powers possessed by what we call an organism, are changes 
through which its parts lose their original likenesses; and do 
this while assuming the unlike kinds "' activity for which their 
respective positions towards one another and surrounding things 
fit them. These diSerences of function, and consequent dif- 
ferences of structure, at first feebly marked, slight in degree, and 
few in kind, become, as organization progresses, definite and 
numerous ; and in proportion as they do this tho requirements 
are better met. Now structural traits expressible in tho 

same language, distingnish lower and higher types of societies 
from one another ; and distinguish tho earlier stages of each 
society from the later. Primitive tribes show no established 
contrasts of parts. At first all men carry on the same kinds of 
activities, with no depondence on one another, or but occasional 
dependence. There is not even a settled chief tainship ; and only 
ill times of war is there a spontaneous and temporary subordina- 
tion to those who show themselves the best leaders. From the 
small unformed social a^regates thus characterized, the progress 
is towards social aggregates of increased size, the parts of which 
acquire unlikenesses that become ever greater, more definite, 
and m.ore multitudinous. Tho units of the society as it evolves, 
fall into different orders of activities, determined by differences 
in their local conditions or their individual powers ; and there 
slowly result permanent social strnctiires, of which the 
jirimary ones become decided while they are being com- 
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plicated by secondary ones, growing in their turns decideii, and 

Etch were this all, the analogy would be su^estive ; but if is 
not all. These two metamorphoses have a cause m common. 
Beginning with an animal composed of like parts, severally 
living by and for themselves, on what condition only can there 
be established a change, sack that one part cornea to perform one 
kind o£ function, and another pajt another kind? Evidently 
each part can abandon that original state in which it fnlfilled for 
itself all vital needs, and can assume a state in which it fulfils in 
excess some single vital need, only if its other vital needs aro 
fulfilled for it by other parts that have meanwhile uudertftbcn 
other special activities. One portion of a living aggregate can- 
not devote itself exclusively to the respiratory function, and 
cease to get nutriment for itself, unless other portions that have 
become esclnaively occupied in absorbing nutriment, give it a 
due supply. That is to say, there must be exchange of services. 
Oi^anization in an individual creature is made possible only by 
dependence of each part on all, and of all on each. Now 

this is obviously true also o£ social organization. A member of 
a primitive society cannot devote himself to an order of activity 
which satisfies one only of his personal wants, thus ceasing the 
activities required for satisfying his other personal wants, unless 
those for whose benefit ho carries on his special activity in 
excess, give him in return the benefits of their special activities. 
If he makes weapons instead of contmuing a hunter, he must 
ho supplied with the produce of the chase on condition that the 
hunters are supplied with his weapons If he becomes a cul- 
tivator of the soil, no longer dcfcndmg himself, he niust be 
defended by those who have become specialized defenders. That 
is to say, mutual dependence of parts is essential for the com- 
mencement and advance of social or^jaiuzation is it is for the 
commencement and advance of individtidl organization. 

Even were there no more to ho pointed out, it would bo clear 
cnongh that wc arc not hero dealing with a figorativc rosem- 
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bianco, but witb a fundamental parallelism in principles of strnc- 
turc. Wo liaTe but begun to esploro the analogy, however. The 
further wo inquire, the closer we find it to be. For what, let us 
ask, is implied by mutnal dependence — by exchange of services ? 
There ia implied some mode of conimunication between mutually- 
dependent parts. Parts that perform functions for one another's 
benefit, must have appliances for conveying; to one another the 
products of their respective ftinctions, or for giving to oho 
another tho benefits (when these are not material products) 
which their respective functions achieve. And obviously, in pro- 
portion as the organization becomes high, tho appliances for 
carrying on the intercourse must become involved. This we find 
to hold in both cases. In the lowest types of individual 

oi^anisms, the exchange of services between the slightly-dif- 
ferentiated parta is efEected in a slow, vagiie way, by an irregular 
diffusion of the nutrient matters jointly elaborated, and by an 
irregular propagation of feeble stimuli, causing a rude co-ordi- 
nation in the actions of the parts. It is tlius, also, with small and 
simple social aggregates. Ho definite arrangements for inter- 
changing services exist ; but only indefinito ones. Barter of 
products — food, skins, weapons, or what not — tabes place irre- 
gularly between individual producers and consumers throughout 
the whole social body : there is no trading or distributing system, 
as, in the rudimentary animal, there is no vascular system. So, 
too, the social organism of low type, like the individual organism 
oE low type, has no appliances for combining the actions of its 
remoter parts. When co-operation of them against an enemy is 
called for, there is nothing but the spread of an alarm from man 
to man throughout the scattered population ; just as in an un- 
developed kind of animal, there is merely a slow undirected 
diffusion of stimulus from one point to all others. In 

cither case, the evolution of a lai^er, more complex, more active 
organism, implies an increasingly-efficient set of agencies for 
conveying from part to part the material products of the respec- 
tive parts, and an increasingly-efficient set of agencies for making 
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tLe parts co-operate, ao that the times and amounts of their 
activities may be kept in fit relations. And this, thefiicts every- 
where show us. In the individual oi^anism as it advances to » 
high stractnre, no matter of what class, there arises an elaborate 
system o£ channels through which the common stock of nutritive 
matters (here added, to by absorption, there changed by secre- 
tion, in this place purified by excretion, and in another modified 
by exchange of gases) is distributed throughout the body for the 
feeding of the various parts, eeveraliy occupied in their special 
actions ; while in tho social oi^anism. as it advances to a high 
structure, no matter of what political typo, there develops an 
extensive and compHoated trading organization for the distribu- 
tion of comuiodities, which, sending its heterogeneous currents 
through the kingdom by channels that end in retailers' shops, 
brings within reach of each citizen the necessaries and luxuries 
that have been produced by others, while he has been producing 
his commodity or small part of a commodity, or performing 
some other function or small part of a function, beneficial to 
the rest. Similarly, development of the individual organism, 
be its class what it may, is always accompanied by development 
of a nervons system which renders the combined actions of tho 
paiis prompt and duly proportioned, so making possible the 
adjustments required for meeting the varying contingencies ; 
while, along with development of the social oi^anism, there 
always goes development of directive centres, general and local, 
with established arrangements for inter-changing information and 
inst^ation, serving to adjust the rates and kinds of activities 
going on in different parts. 

How if there exists this fundamental kinship, there can be no 
rational apprehension of the truths of Sociology until there has 
been readied a rational apprehension of the truths of Biology. 
The services of the two sciences are, indeed, reciprocal. We 
have but to glance back at its progress, to see that Biology owes 
the cardinal idea on which we have been dwelling, to Sociology ; 
and that having derived from Sociology this explanation of dc- 
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velopment, it gives it back to Sociology greatly increased in 
deiiiiitenesa, enriched by countless illustrations, and fit for 
extension, in new directions. The luminous conception first 
set forth by one whom we may claim as our conntryman by 
blood, though French by birth, M. Milne-Edwards — the concep- 
tion of " the physiological division of labour," obviously originates 
from the generalization pre vionaly reached in Political Economy. 
Recognition of the advantages gained by a society when difFerent 
gronps of its members devote themselves to different industries, 
for which they acquire special aptitudes and surround themselves 
with special facilities, led to recognition of the advantages which 
an individual organism gains when parts of it, originally alike 
and having like activities, divide these activities among them ; so 
that each taking a special kind of activity acquires a special 
iitnesa for it, But when carried from Sociology to Bio- 

logy, this conception was forthwith greatly expanded. Instead 
of being limited to the functions included in nutrition, it was 
found applicable to all functions whatever. It turned out that 
the arrangements of the entire organism, and not of the viscera 
alone, conform to this fundamental principle — even the differences 
arising among the lijnbs, originally alike, were seen to be inter- 
prefcafale by it. And then mark that the idea thus developed into 
an all-embracing truth in Biology, returns to Sociology ready 
to be for it, too, an all-embracing truth. For it now becomes 
manifest that not to industrial arrangements only does the prin- 
ciple of the division of jiabour apply, but to social arrangement 
in general. The progress of organization, from that first step by 
which there arose a controlling chief, partially distinguished by 
his actions from those controlled, has been everywhere the same. 
Be it in the growth of a regulative class more or less marked off 
from classes regulated — be it in the partings of this regulative 
class into political, ecclesiastical, etc. — be it in those distinctions 
of duties within each class which are signified by gradations of 
rank ; we may trace everywhere that fundamental law shown us 
by industrial organization. And when we have once adequately 
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grasped this trntli which Biology borrows from Sociology and 
returns with Tast interost, the aggregate of phenomena which a 
society at any moment presents, as well as the series of de- 
velopmental changes through which it has risen to them, hecome 
suddenly illaminated, and tho rationale comparatively clear. 

After a recognition of this f midanieatal kinship there can he 
no difB-Culty in seeing how important, as an introduction to the 
study of social life, is a familiarization with the truths of individual 
life. For individual life, while showing us this division of lahour, 
this exchange of services, in many amd varied ways, shows it in 
ways easily traced ; because the Btructnrea and functions are 
presented in directly-perceivable forms. And only when multitu- 
dinous biological examples have stamped on the mind the con-, 
ccption of a growing inier-dependence that goes along with a 
growing speciaHzation, and have thus indneed a habit of thought, 
will its sociological applications be duly appreciated. 

Tarn we now from the indirect influence which Biology exerts 
on Sociology, by supplying it with rational conceptions of social 
development and organization, to the direct inliucnco it exerts 
by furnishing an adequate theory of the social imit — Man. For 
while Biology is mediately connected vrith Sociology by a certain 
parallelism between the groups of phenomena they deal with, it 
is immediately connected with Sociology by having within its 
limita this creature whose properties originate social evolution. 
Tho human being is at once the terminal problem of Biology and 
tho initial factor of Sociology. 

If Man were uniform aud unchangeable, so that those attributes 
of him which lead to social phenomena could he learnt and dealt 
with as constant, it would not mnch concern the sociologist to 
make himself master of other biological truths than those cardinal 
ones above dwelt upon. But since, in common with every other 
creature, Man is modifiable — since his modifications, like those of 
every other creature, arc ultimately determined by surrounding 
conditions — and since sun-ounding conditions are in part con- 
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etituted by social arrangcmcnta ; it becomes requisite that tlic 
sociologist should acquaint himself with, the laws of modification, 
to wluGh organized beings in general conform. Unless he docs 
this he must continually err, both in thought and deed. As 
thinker, he will fail to understand the increasing action and reac- 
tion of institutions and character, ea.ch slowly modifying the 
other through successiye generations. As actor, hia furtherance 
of this or that puhlic policy, being nngaided by a true theory of 
the effects wrought on citizens, will probably bo mischievous 
rather than beneficial ; since there are more ways of going wrong 
than of going right. How needful is enlightenment on this 
point, will be seen on remembering that scarcely anywhere is 
attention given to the modifications which a new agency, poHtical 
or other, will produce in men's natures. Immediate influence 
on actions is alone contemplated ; and the immeasurably more 
important influence on the bodies and minds of future genera- 
tions, is wholly ignored. 

Tet the biological truths which should cheek this random, 
political speculation and rash poHtical action, are conspicuous ; 
and might, one would have thought, have been recognized by 
ereiyono, even without special preparation in Biology. That 
factdties and powers of all orders, while they grow by exercise, 
dwindle when not used ; and that alterations of nature descend 
to posterity ; are facts continually thrust on men's attention, and 
more or less admitted by each. Though the evidence of heredity, 
when looked at in detail, seems obscnre, because of the multitu- 
dinous difEerences of parents and of ancestors, which all take 
their varying shares in each new product; yet, when looked at 
in the mass, the evidence is overwhelming. Not to dwell on the 
countless proofs furnished by domesticated animals of many 
kinds, as modified by breeders, the proofs furnished by the 
human races themselves are amply sufficient. That each variety 
of man goes on so reproducing itself that adjacent generations 
are nearly alike, however appreciable may sometimes bo the 
divergence in a long scries of generations, is undeniable. Chinese 
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are recognizable as Cliineao in whatever part of tlie globe we sec 
them; every one assmnes a black ancestry for any negro be meets ; 
and no one donbts that tbe lesa-marked racial varieties have great 
degrees of porBistence. On the other hand, it ia unquestionable 
that tho likenesses wbich the members of one hnnian stock pre- 
serve, generation after generation, where the conditions of life 
remain constant, give place to nnlikencsscs that slowly increase 
in the course of centuries and thousands of years, if the members 
of that stock, spreading into different habitats, fall under dif- 
ferent seta of conditions. If we assume the original unity of the 
human race, we have no alternative but to admit such divergences 
consequent on such causes ; and even if we do not assume this 
original unity, we have still, among the races classed by the com- 
munity of their languages as Aryan, abundant proofs that sub- 
jection to different modes of life, produces in course of ages per- 
manent bodily and mental differences: the Hindu and the Englisli- 
man, the Greek and the Dutchman, have acquired undeniable con- 
trasts of nature, physical and psychical, which can be ascribed to 
nothing but the continuous effects of circumstances, material, 
moral, social, on the activities and therefore on the constitution. 
So that, aa above said, it might have been expected that biological 
training would scarcely be needed to impress men with these large 
facts, all-important as elements in sociological conclusions. 

Aa it is, however, we see that a deliberate study of Biology 
cannot be dispensed with. It is requisite that these scattered 
evidences which but few citizens pnt together and think about, 
should be set before them in an orderly way ; and that they should 
recognize in them the universal truths which living things 
exhibit. There requires a multiplicity of illustrations, various 
in their kinds, often repeated and dwelt upon. Only thus can 
there be produced an adequately-strong conviction that all 
organic beings are m.odifiable, that modifications are inheritable, 
and that therefore the remote issues of any new influence brought 
to bear on the members of a community must bo serious. 

To give a more definite and effective shape to this general in- 
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foronce, lot me here comment on certain courses pursued by 
philantkrcipista anil legislators eager for immediato good results, 
but pursued wifcLout regard to biological trutbs wliicli, if bomo 
in mind, would make them hesitate if not desist. 

Every speeies of creature goes on mnltiplying til! it reaches the 
limit at whieh its mortality from all causes balances its fertility. 
Diminish its morlality by removing or mitigating any one of 
these causes, and inevitably its numhers increase until mortality 
and fertility are again in equilibrium. However many injnrioas 
influences are taken away, the same thing holds ; for the reason 
that the remaining injurious influences grow more intense. 
Either the pressure on the jaeans of subsistence becomes greater ; 
or some enemy of the species, multiplying in proportion to the 
abundance of its prey, becomes more destructive ; or some disease, 
encouraged by greater proximity, becomes more prevalent. This 
general truth, everywhere esemplified among inferior races of 
beings, holds of the human race. True, it is in this ease variously 
traversed and obscured. By emigration, the limits against which 
popnlation continually presses are partially evaded ; by improve- 
nients in production, they are continually removed further away ; 
and along with increase of knowledge there conies an avoidance 
of detrimental agencies. Still, those are but qualifications of an 
inevitable action and reaction. 

Let U8 here glance at the relation between this general truth 
and the legislative measures adopted to ward ofE certain canses of 
death. Eviry individual eventually dies from inability to with- 
stand SiOme environing action It may be a mechanicil foiLO that 
cannot be resisted by the strengths of his bodily stmctares ; 
it may he a delettnous gas which, absorbed into his blood, 
so derang(,s tho piocesses throughoat his body as hnxlly to 
t^erthrow their balance, or it m^y be an absorption of his 
bodily heat by surronndmg things that is too great for his 
enfecbkd functions to meet In ill case's, honeior it is one, 
or some, of the many forces to which ho is exposed, ind in 
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prescnco of ivhieh his vital activities Lave to be carried on. He 
may sucetiinb early or late, according to tte goodness of liis 
structure and the incideata of his career. But in the natural 
working of things, those having imperfect structures succumb 
before they have offspring: leaving those with fitter structures 
to prodnce the next generation. And obviously, the working of 
this process is such that as many will continne to live and to re- 
produce as can do so under the conditions then existing : if the 
assemblage of influences becomes m.oro difficult to withstand, a 
larger nttmber of the feebler disappear early ; if the assemblage 
of influences is made more favourahle by the removal of, or 
mitigation of, some unfavourahle influence, there is an increase 
in the number of the feebler who survive and leave posterity. 
Hence two proximate results, conspiring to the same ultimate 
result. First, population increases at a greater rate than it would 
otherwise Lave done : so subjecting all persons to certain other 
destroying agencies in more-intense forms. Second, by inter- 
marriage of the feebler who now survive, with the stronger who 
would otherwise have alone survived, the general constitution is 
brought down to the level of strength required to meet these 
more-favourable conditions. That is to say, there by-and-by 
arises a state of things under which a general decrease in the 
power of withstanding this mitigated destroying cause, and a 
general increase in the activity of other destroying causes, con- 
sequent on greater numbers, bring mortality and fertility into the 
same relation as before — there is a somewhat larger number of a 
somewhat weaker race. 

There are further ways in which this process necessarily works 
a like general effect, however far it is carried. For as fast as 
more and more detrimental agencies are removed or mitigated, 
and as fast as there goes on an increasing survival and propaga- 
tion of those having delicateiy-baianced constitutions, there arise 
new destructive agencies. Let the average ritaUty be diminished 
by more effectually guarding the weak against adverse conditions,, 
and inevitably there come fresh diseases. A general constitution 
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previously able to boar witliout derangement certain Tariations 
in atmosplieric conditions and certain degrees of otber unfaTonr- 
able actions, if lowered in tone, will become subject to new kinda 
of perturbation and new causes of death. In illustration, I need 
but refer to tbe many diseases from wbicb civOizcd races suffer, 
but which were not known to the uncivilized. Nor is it only by 
such new causes of death that the rate of mortality, when de- 
creased in one direction increases in another. The very precau- 
tions against death are thomsolves in some measure new causes 
of death, Every further appliance for meeting an evil, every 
additional expenditure of effort, every extra tax to meet the cost 
of supervision, becomes a fresh obstacle to living. For always 
in a society where population is pressing on the nieans of sub 
sistence, and where the efforts required to fulfil vital needs are 
fio great that they here and there cause premature death the 
powers of producers cannot be further strained by calling on 
them, to support a new class of non-producers, without, m some 
cases, increasing the wear and tear to a fatal extent. And m 
proportion as this policy is carried farther— in proportion as the 
enf eeblement of constitution is made greater, the required pre ■ 
cautions multiplied, and the cost of maintaining these precautions 
augmented; it must happen that the increasing physiological 
expenditure thrown on these enfeebled constitutions, mast make 
them succunib so much, the earlier: the mortality evaded in one 
etape must come round in another. 

' The clearest conception of the stato brought about, will be 
gained by supposing the society thus produced to consist of old 
people. Age differs from maturity and youth in being less able 
to withstand influences that tend to derange the functions, as 
well as less able to bear the efforts needed to get the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, by which resistance to these influences may be 
cairied on ; and where no aid is received from the younger, this 
decreased strength and increased liability to derangement by 
■incident forces, make the life of age difficult and wearisome. 
Those who, though young, have weak constitutions, are much in 
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the same position : their liabilities to derangement are similiirly 
mnltiplied, and where they haTo to support themselves, they are 
eiroilarly over-tased by the effort, relatively great to them and 
made greater by the maintaiiiing of precautions. A society of 
enfeebled people, then, must lead a life like that led by a society 
of people who had outlived the vigour of xoaturifcy, and yet bad 
none to help theia; and their life must also bo like in lacking 
that overflowing cnev^ which, while it makes labours easy, 
makes enjoymeata keen. In proportion as vigour declines, not 
only do the causes of pain multiply, while the tax on the energies 
becomes more trying, but the possibilities of pleasure decrease : 
many delights demanding, or accompanying, exertion, are shut 
out ; and others fail to raise the flagging spirits. So that, to sum 
up, lowering the average type of constitution to a level of strength 
below thai which vneetaiBithout difficulty the ordinary strains and j)Bt- 
iwrftadons aiwZ (iowjers, while it fails eventuallyto diminish the rate 
of mortality, makes life more a burden and loss a gratification, 

I am, aware that this reasoning may be met by the criticism 
that, carried out rigorously, it would negative social ameliorations 
in general. Some, perhaps, will saythat even those measures by 
which order is maintained, might be opposed on the ground that 
there results from them a kind of men less capable of self-protec- 
tion than would otherwise exist. And there will doubtless bo 
suggested the corollary that no influences detrimental to health 
ought to be removed. I am not concerned, to meet such criti- 
cisms, because I do not m,ean the conclusions above indicated 
to be taken without qualification. Manifestly, up to a certain 
point, the removal of destructive causes leaves a balance 
of benefit. The simple fact that with a largely-augmented 
population, longevity is greater now than heretofore, goes far 
towards showing that up to the time lived through by those who 
die in our day, there had been a decrease of the causes of 
mortality in some directions, greater than their increase in other 
directions. Though a considerable drawback may be suspected 
—though, on observing how few thoroughly- strong people wo 
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meet, and bow prcTalent are clironic ailments notwithstaniJing 
the care taken of health, it may be inferred that bodily life now 
is lower in quality than it was, though greater in quantity ; yet 
there has probably been gained a eiirplus of advantage. All I 
wish to show is, that there are limits to the good gained by such 
a policy. It is supposed in the Legislature, and by the public at 
large, that if, by measures taken, a certain number of deaths by 
disease have been prevented, so much pure benefit has been 
secured. Bat it is not so. In any case, there is a sot-off from 
the benefit ; and if such measures are greatly multiplied, the 
deductions may eat up the benefit entirely, and leave an injury 
in its place. Where such measures ought to stop, is a question 
that may be left open. Here niy purpose is simply to point out 
the way in which a far-reaching biological truth underlies rational 
conclnsions in Sociology ; and also to point out that formidable 
evils may arise froia ignoring it. 

Other evils, no less serious, are entailed by legislative actions 
and by actions of individuals, single and combined, which over- 
look or disregard a kindred biological truth, Besidesanhabitoal 
neglect of the fact that tho quality of a society is physically 
lowered by the artificial preservation of its feeblest members, there 
is an habitual neglect of the fact that the qnality of a society is 
lowered morally and intellectually, hy tho artificial preservation 
of those who are least able to take care of themselves. 

If anyone denies that children bear likenesses to their progeni- 
tors in character and capacity— if he holds that nien. whose 
parents and grandparents were habitual criminals, have 
tendencies as good as those of men whose parents and grand- 
parents were industrious and upright, he may consistently hold 
that it matters not from what families in a society the successive 
generations descend. He may think it just as well if the most 
active, and capable, and prudent, and conscientious people die 
withont issue ; while many children are left by the reckless and 
dishonest. But whoever does not espouse so insane a proposition, 
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must admit that social arrangem.e!itB ■wliicli retard the multipli- 
cation of the mentally-best, and facilitate the multiplication of 
the menta,lly-%vorst, must bo extremely injurious. 

For if the unworthy are helped to mcrease, by shielding them 
from that mortality which thoir unworthiness would natnrally 
entail, the effect is to produce, generation after generation, a 
greater unworthiness. From diminished use of self -conserving 
faculties already deficient^ there must result, in posterity, still 
smaller amounts of self- conserving faculties. The general law 
which wo traced above in its bodily applicatiouB, ra.ay be traced 
here in its mental applications. Removal of certain difficulties 
and dangers which have to be met by intelligence and activity, 
is followed by a decreased ability to meet dif&culties and dangers. 
Aniong children born to the more capable who marry with the 
less capable, thus artificially preserved, there Is not simply a 
lower average power of self-preservation than would else have 
existed, but the incapacity reaches in some cases a greater 
estreme. Smaller difficulties and dangers become fatal in 
proportion as greater ones are warded off. Nor is this the whole 
mischief. For such members of a population m do not take care 
of themselves, hut are taken care of by the rest, inevitably bring 
on the rest extra exertion ; either in supplying thorn with the 
necessariea of life, or in maintaining over them the required 
supervision, or in both. That is to say, in addition to self-con- 
servation and the conservation of thoir own offspring, the best, 
having to undertake the conservation of the worst, and of their 
offspring, are subject to an overdraw upon their energies. Jn 
some cases this stops theia from marrying ; in other eases it 
diminishes the nnmhers of their children ; in other cases it causes 
inadequate feeding of their children ; in other eases it brings 
their children to orphanhood — in every way tending to arrest the 
increase of the best, to deteriorate their constitutions, and to pull 
them down towards the level of the worst. 

Fostering the good-for-nothing at the expense of the good, is 
an extreme cruelty. It is a deliberate storing-up of n 
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future generations. There is no greater curse to posterity than 
that of beq^ueathing theia an increasing population of imbeciles 
and idlers and criminals. -To aid the bad in mnltipljing', is, in 
effect, the same as malicionsly providing for our descendants a 
multitude of enemies. It may be doubted whether the maudlin 
philanthropy which, looking only at direct mitigations, per- 
sistently ignores indirect mischiefs, does not inflict a greater total 
of misery than tho estrcmest selfishness inflicts. Refusing to 
consider the remote influences of his incontinent generosity, the 
thoughtless giyer stands but a, degree above the drunkard who 
thinks only o£ to-day's pleasure and ignores to-morrow's pain, 
or the spendthrift who seeks immediate delights at tho cost of 
ultimate poverty. In one respect, indeed, he is worse ; since, 
while getting the present pleasure produced in giving pleasure, 
he leaves the future miseries to be borne by others— escaping 
them himself. And calling for still stronger reprobation is that 
scattering of money prompted by misinterpretation of the saying 
that "charity covers a multitude o£ sins." For in the many 
whom this misinterpretation leads to believe that by large 
donations tiey can compound for evil deeds, wo may trace an 
element of positive baseness — an effort to get a good place in 
another world, no matter at what injury to fellow- creatures. 

How far the mentally- superior may, with a balance of benefit 
to society, shield the mentally-inferior from the evil results of 
their inferiority, is a question too involved to be here discussed 
at length. Doubtless it is in the order of things that parental 
affection, the regard of relatives, and tho spontaneous sympathy 
of friends and even of strangers, should mitigate the pains which 
incapacity has to bear, and the penalties which unfit impulses 
bring round. Doubtless, in many cases the reactive influence of 
this sympathetic care which tho better take of the worse, is 
morally beneficial, and in a degree. compensates by good in one 
direction for ovi! in another. It may be fully admitted that 
individual altruism, left to itself, will work advantageously— 
wherever, at least, it does not go to the extent of helping the 
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unwoithyto multiply Bnt an unqiiestioii'ible mjurj 19 dono 
by igLncies wiich -andertake in a wliokiale way to foster 
good for nothings putting i atop to that natural procebs f 
elimination by which society continually purifies it elf For 
nit only by Buch agLUcios 18 this pieservititn of the wiist 
and destruction of tho best carried further than it would else be, 
but there is scarcely any of that compensating advantage which 
individual altruism implies. A m.ecliaiiic»liy-working State- 
apparatus, distributing money drawn from grnmbUng ratepayers, 
produces little or no moralizing effect on the capables to make 
up for multiplication of the incapabies. Here, however, it is 
needless to dwell on the perplexing questions hence arising. My 
purpose is simply to show that a rational policy must recognize 
certain genera] truths of Biology ; and to insist that only when 
study of these general truths, aa illustrated throughout tho living 
world, has woven them into the conceptions of things, is there 
gained a strong conviction that disregard of them must cause 
enormous mischiefs.' 

Eul gical truths and their eorollaiic^ piLsented under these 
special forms as bases for sociological conclu'sions are mti i 
ductory to a moie general liological truth including them — 1 
general biological truth which imdeilies all rational legislation 
I refer to the truth that every species of organism mcladmg the 
human i? always adapting itself both directly and indirectly to 
its conditions of existence 

Tho actions which hive produced every vaiicty of man — tho 
actions which have established in the Negro and tho Hindu, eon- 
stitntions that thrive in climates fatal to Europeans, and in the 
Fuegian a constitution enabling him to bear without clothing an 
inclemency almost too great for other races well clothed — the 
actions which have developed in the Tartar-races nomadic liabits 
that are almost insurmountable, whilo they have given to Iforth 
American Indians desires and aptitudes which, fitting them for a 
hunting life, make a civilized life intolerable— the actions doing 
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this, are also ever at work moulding citizens into correspondence 
with their circnmstances. Wfiilo the hodily natures of citizens 
ure being fitted to the physical influences and industrial activities 
of their locality, their mental natures are being fitted to the 
fitructnre of the society they live in. Though, as wc have seen, 
there is always aa approximato fitness of the social unit to its 
social aggregate, yefc the fitness can never be more than approxi- 
mate, and re-adjustment is always going on. Could a society 
remain unchanged, something like a permanent equilibrium 
between the nature of the individual and the nature of the society 
would presently be reached. But the type o£ each society is con- 
tinually being modified by two causes — by growth, and by the 
actions, warlike or other, of adjacent societies. Increase in the 
bulk of a society inevitably leads to change of atmcture ; as also 
docs any alteration in the ratio of the predatory to the industrial 
activities. IlencG continual social me tamorph.osis, involving con- 
tinual alteration of the conditions under which the citizen lives, 
produces in him an adaptation of character which, tending 
towards completeness, is ever made incomplete by further social 
jnctamorphosis . 

While, however, each society, and each successive phase of each 
society, presents conditions more or less special, to which the 
natures of citizens adapt themselves ; there are certain general 
conditions which, in every society, must be fulfilled to a con- 
siderable extent before it can hold together, and which must be 
fulfilled completely before social life can he complete. Each 
citizen has to carry on his activities in such ways as not to impede 
other citizens in the carrying-on of their activities more than he 
is impeded by them. That any citizen may so behave as not to 
deduct from the aggregate welfare, it is needful that he shall per- 
form such function, or share of function, as is of value equivalent 
at least to what he consumes ; and it is further needful that, both 
in discliarging his function and in pursuing his pleasure, he shall 
leave others similarly free to discharge their functions and to 
pursue their pleasures. Obviously a society formed of units who 
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cannot live witiout matnal hindrance, is one in wliicb the happi- 
ness is of smaller amount than it' ia in a society formed of units 
■who can live without mutual hindrance — numbers and physical 
conditions being supposed equal. And obviously the sum of 
happiness iu such a society is still less than that in a society of 
which the units volunfarjly aid one another. 

Wow, under one of its chief aspects civilization is a process of 
developing' in citizens a niture capable o£ fulfilling these oil- 
e^eutia! conditions ; and, neglecting their superfluities, laws and 
the appliances for enforcing them, are espressiona and embodi- 
ments of these all-essentia! conditions On the one hand, those 
severe systems of slavery, and serfdom, and punishment for vaga- 
bondage, which characterised the less-developed social types, 
stand for the necessity that the social unit shall bo self-supporting. 
On the other hand, the punishments for murder, assault, theft, 
etc,, and the penalties on breach of contract, stand for the neces- 
sity that, in the course of the activities by which he supports 
himself, the citizen shall neither directly injure other citizens, 
nor shall injure them indirectly, by taking or intercepting tho 
returns their activities bring. And it needs no detail to show 
that a fundamental trait in social progress, is an increfise of in- 
dustrial energy, leading citizens to support themselves without 
being coerced in the harsh ways onco general; that another 
fundamental trait is the gradual establishmeut of such a nature 
in citizens that, while pursuing their respective ends, they injure 
and impede one another in smaller degrees ; and that a con- 
comitant trait is the growth of governmental restraints which 
moro cflectnally check the remaining aggressiveness. That is to 
say, while the course of civilization shows ns a clearer recognition 
and better enforcement of these essential conditions, it also shows 
us a moulding of humanity into correspondence with them. 

Along with the proofs thus furnished that tho biological law of 
adaptation, holding of all other species, holds of the human 
species, and that the change of nature undergone by the human 
species since societies began to develop, has been an adaptation 
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of it to tlio eonditions implied by harmonious social life, we 
receive tie lesson, tliat tUe one thing needful is a rigorous main- 
tenaneo of these conditionB. While all see fch<it the immediate 
function of our chief social iuHtitutions js the seeurmg of an 
orderly social life by making these conditions impentue, rery 
few see that their further function, and in ohl sense more im- 
portant function, is that of fitting men to fulfil the'Je conditions 
spontaneously. The two functions are inseparable Imni thebii> 
logical laws wo have been contemplating, it is on the one hand, 
an inevitable corollary that if those conditions arc Tnamtained, 
human nature will slowly adapt iteelf to them whle on the 
other hand, it is an inevitable corollary that by no other discipline 
than Bubjectioa to these conditions, can fitness to the social state be 
produced, Enforce these conditions, and adaptation to them will 
continue. Relax these conditions, and by so much there will be 
a cessation of the adaptive changes. Abolish these conditions, 
and, after the consequent social dissolution, there will commence 
(unless they are re-estabiished) an adaptation to the conditions 
then resulting— those of savage life. These are conclusions from 
which there is no escape, if Man is subject to the laws of life in 
common with living things in general. 

It may, indeed, be rightly contended that if those who are but 
little fitted to the social state are rigorously subjected to these 
conditions, evil wiH result : intolerable restraint, i£ it docs not 
deform or destroy life, will be followed by violent reaction. We 
f,re tenght by analogy, that greatly- changed circomstances from 
which there is no escape, fail to produce adaptation because they 
produce death. Men having constitutions fitted for one climate, 
cannot be fitted to an estremely-different climate by persistently 
1 ving ill it, because they do not snrvive, generation after genera- 
tion. Such changes can be brought about only by slow spread- 
ings of the race through intermediate regions having intermediate 
climates, to wbieb successive generations are accustomed little by 
little. And doubtless the like holds mentally. The intellectual 
and emotional natures required for high civilization, are nob to be 
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obtained by tliruating oQ the complotely-imcivilized, the needful 
activities and restraints in unqualified forms : gradual decay and 
deatli, ratter than adaptation, would result. Bnt so long as a 
society's institutions are indigenous, no danger is to be appre- 
hended from a too-strict maintenance of the conditions to the 
ideally-bpst sowil life , since there can csist neither the required 
appreciation of them nor the required appliances for enforcing 
them. Only in those abnormal cases where a race of one type is 
subject to a race of nmch-'inperior type, is this qualification per- 
tiaent. In oui own case, as m the eases of all societies haying 
populations approximately homogeneous in cSiaracter, and having 
institutions evolved by that character, there may rightly be aimed 
at the greatest rigour possible. The merciful poHcy, no less than 
the just policy, is that of insisting that these all-essential require- 
ments of seif-support and non-agression, shajl be conformed to 
— — the just policy, becanse failing to insist is faiHng to protect 
the better or more-adapted natures against the worse or less- 
adapted ; the merciful policy, because the pains accompanying 
the process of adaptation to the social state 7tmst be gone throngh, 
and it is better that they should be gone through once than gone 
through twice, as they have to be when any relaxation of these 
conditions permits retrogression. 

Thns, that which sundry precepts of the current religion 
embody — that which ethical systems, intuitive or utilitarian, 
equally urge, is also that which Biology, generalizing the laws of 
life at large, dictates. All further requirements are unimportant 
compared with this primary requirement, that each shall so live 
as neither to buiden others nor to injure others. And all further 
appliances for influencing the actions and natures of men, aie 
unimportint compared with those serving to maintain and 
lULreise the conformity to this prjmaiy requirement. But un- 
happily, legislators and philinthropists, busy with schemes whicli, 
instead of iidmg idapiation, mdirtctly hinder it, give littiu 
attention to the enforcing and improving of those aiTangemen:s 
by which adaptation ia effected. 
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And here, on behalf o£ the few who uphold this poli j f 
natural disciplim, let me emphaticiUy repudiate the nimo of 
laissei-faire as applied to it and emphatically condemn the 
connter-policy as inTolymg a la bse fiire of the most vicious 
kiud. "While h Iding that, when the State leaves each citizen to 
j^et what good for himself he can, and to suffer what evil he 
brings on himself, such a let-alone policy is eventually beneficial ; 
I contend that, when the State leaves him to bear the evils 
iuflictcdbyother citizens, and can be induced to defend him only 
at a ruinous cost, such a let-alone policy is both immediately and 
rcmotsly injurious. When a Legislature takes from the worthy 
the things they have laboured for, that it may give to the 
unworthy the things they have not earned — when cause and 
consequence, joined in tlie order of Nature, are thus divorced by 
law-makere ; then niay properly come the suggestion — " Cease 
your interference." But when, iu any way, direct or indirect, 
the unworthy deprive the worthy of their dues, or impede them 
in the quiet pursuit of their ends, then may properly come the 
demand— " Interfere promptly; and be, iu feet, tho protectors 
you are in name." Our politicians and philanthropists, impa- 
tient with a salatary laissez-faire, tolerate and even defend a 
laissez-faire that is in the highest degree mischievous. With, 
out hesitation, this regulative agency we call the Government 
takes from us some £100,000 a year to pay for Art-teaching 
and to establish Art-museums ; while, in guarding us against 
robbers and murderers, it makes convictions difficult by demurr- 
ing to the cost of necessary evidence ; even the outlay for a plan, 
ndraittod by tho tasing-master, being refased by the Treasury! 
Is not that a disastrous laissez-faire ? While millions are voted 
without a murmur for an expedition to rescue a meddling consul 
from a lialf-savago king, our Bsecutive resists the spending of a 
few extra thousands to pay more judges ; the result being not 
simply vast arrears and long delays, but immense injustices of 
other kinds, — costs being run up in cases which lawyers know 
will never be heard, and which, when brought into court, the 
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OYcr-burdeneil judges get rid of by appointing junior counsel aa 
referees : an arrangement under ivliieh the suitors liave not 
simply to pay over again all their agents, at extra rates, but have 
also to pay their judges." la not that, too, a flagitious laissez- 
faire ? Thougb, in our solieitude for Negroes, we haye been 
spending £50,000 a year to stop the East-African slave-trade, 
and failing to do it, yet only now are we providing protection for 
onr own sailors against unscmpaloTia shipowners — only now 
have sailors, betrayed into bad ships, got something more than 
the option of risking death by drowning or going to prison for 
breach of contract ! Shall we not call that, also, a laissaz-faira 
that is almost wicked in its indifEerenee ? At the same time thai, 
the imperativeness of teaching all children to write, and to spell, 
and to parse, and to know where Timbuetoo lies, is being agreed 
to with acclamation, and yast sums raised that these urgent 
needs may be met, it is not thought needful that citizens should 
be enabled to learn the laws they have to obey; and though 
these laws are so many commands which, on any rational theory, 
the Government issuing them ought to enforce, yet in a great 
mass of cases it does nothing when told that they have been 
broken, but leaves the injured to try and enforce them at their 
own risk, if they please. la not that, again, a demoralizing 
laJMez-favre — an encouragement to wrong-doing by ahalf-promise 
of impimity? Once more, what shall we say of the laissez-faire 
which cri^ ont because the civil administration of justice costs 
US £800,000 a year— because to protect men's rights we annually 
spend half as much again as would build an ironclad ! — because 
to prevent fraud and enforce contracts wo lay out each year 
nearly as mnch as onr largest distiller pays in spirit-duty ! — 
what, I ask, shall we say of the laissez-faire which thus thinks 
it an extravagance that one-hundredth part of our national 
revenue should go in maintaining the vital condition to national 
well-being ? Is not that a laissez-faire which we might bo 
tempted to cal! insane, did not most sane people agree in it ? 
And thus it is throughout. The policy of quiescence is adopted 
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where active interference ia all-essential ; ■while time, and energy, 
and money, are absorbed in interfering -with things that slioitld 
bo loft to themselves. Those who condemn the let-alone poliiy 
in respect to matters whiA, to say the least, are not of vital 
importance, advocate or tolerate the let-alono policy in respect to 
vitally-important matters. Uontemplateri from the biological 
point of view, their conrse ia doubly mischieyoua. They impede 
adaptation of human nature to the social state, both by what 
they do and by what they leave undone. 

Neither the limits o£ this chapter, nor its purpose, permit ex- 
position, of the various other truths which Biology yields as data 
for Sociology. Enough has been said in proof of that which was 
to be shown— the use of biological study as a preparation for 
grasping souiological trnths, 

The effect to be looked for from it, is that of giving strength 
and clearness to convictions otherwise feeble and vagnc. Sundry 
of the doctrines I have presented under their biological aspects, 
irt doctrines admitttd in considerable degrees Such acquaint 
ance with the laws of life as they have gather 1 incidtntallj 
lead many to suspect that appliances for preseniug the phy&i 
cally feeble brmg losulta that aie not wholly good Others 
theie are who occa'fi aaily get glimpses of evils ciuied h) foster 
mg the recUess and the stupid But their susj icioas and qualms 
fail to determine their conduct because the ( lesitalA "fsa of the 
bad consequences has not been made adequately clear by the 
study of Bioljgy it Krgc When countless illustrations have 
sh wnthem that all strength all faculty all fitness presented 
by eveiy livmg thmg has ansen partly by a growth of each 
power consequent on exorcise of it and paitly by the more 
frequent survival and gi eater multipbc^tion of the better 
endowed individuals entiibng gradual disappear mce of the 
worse-endowed— when it is seta that all porfectim bodily and 
mcntU has been achieved through this protc s ind that su 
pension of it must cau l eessati n of prog cs while icvera 1 f 
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it would bring universal decay — when it is seen tLai tlio mis- 
chiefs entailed by disregard of these truth-s, tlionirh they may 
be slow, are certain ; there comes a conviction that social 
policy must be conformed to them, and that to ignore them is 
niadness. 

Did not experience prepare one to find everywhere a degree of 
irrationality remarkable in beings who distinguish themselves as 
rational, one might have assumed that, before devising modes of 
dealing with citizens in thoir corporate relations, special attention 
would be given to the natures of these citizens individually con- 
sidered, and by implication to the natures of liviftg things at 
large. Put a carpenter into a blacksmith's shop, and set him to 
foi^, to weld, to harden, to anneal, etc., and he will not need the 
hlacksmith's jeers to show Mm how foolish is the attempt to 
make and mend tools before he has learnt the properties of iron. 
Let the carpenter challenge the blacksmith, who knows little 
about wood in general and nothing about particular kinds of 
wood, to do his work, and unless the blacksmith declines to 
make himself a laughing-stock, he is pretty certain to saw askew, 
to choke up his plane, and presently to break his tools or cut his 
fingers. But while everyone sees the folly of supposing that 
wood or iron can be shaped and fitted, without an apprentice- 
ship during which their ways of behaving are made familiar ; no 
one sees any folly in undertaking to devise institutions, and to 
shape human nature in this M-ay or that way, without a prelimi- 
nary study of Man, and of Life in general as explaining Man's 
life. For simple funi-tiona we insist on elaborate special prepa- 
rations extending through years ; while for the most complex 
function, to be adequately discharged not even by the wisest, we 
require no preparation ! 

How absurd are the prevailing conceptions about these 
matters, wo shall see still more clearly on taming to consider 
that more special discipline which should precede the study of 
Sociology ; namely, the study of Mental Science, 
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PREPARATION IS PSYCHOLOGY. 

Peobablt astonishment would make the reporters drop their 
pencils, were any member o£ Parliament to enniiciate a psycho- 
logical principle as justifying his opposition, to a proposed 
measure. That some law o£ association of ideas, or some trait 
in emotional development, should be deliberately set forth as a 
sufficient ground for saying "aye "or "no" to a motion for second 
reading, would doubtless be too niiich for the gravity of legis- 
lators. And along with linghtcr fioia manv there would come 
from a iew cries of questnn the entire irreiev^ncy to the 
matter m hand being conspiLUOiis It is trno that during 
debates the pcfsible behaviour of citizens undct the sugge'itcd 
arrangements la described Evasions if this or that provision 
difficulties in canying it out prol abilities of resistance con 
iiivance cormptnn, &o aro uigcd and these tacitly assert that 
the mind of man has certain characters and under the conditions 
named is likely to act in certain ways In other words there i!> 
an implied recognition of the truth that the effects of a Jaw will 
depend on the manner in. which human intelligence and human 
feeling are influenced by it. Experiences of men's conduct which 
the legislator has gathered, and which lie partially sorted in his 
memory, furnish him with empirical notions that guide his 
judgment on each question raised ; and he would think it folly 
to ignore all this unsystematized knowledge about people's cha- 
racters and actions. But at the same time he regards as foolish 
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tlio proposal to proceed, not on Tf^uely-geiieralized facts, but 
on facts accurately generalized ; and, as atili more foolish, the 
proposal to merge these minor definite generalizations in generali- 
zations expressing the nltimate laws of Mind. Ghiidance by 
intuition seems to him much more rational. 

Of course, I do not metn to say that his intuition is of small 
value. How sionld I sny thi^ remembering the immense aecu- 
mnlationof espciiences by which Ms thoughts havo been moulded 
into harmony w^th thmgs ' We all know that when the suc- 
cessful man ot business is nrgcd by wife and danghters to get 
into Parliament, that they may attain a higher social standing, he 
always replies that his occupations through life have left him no 
leisure to prepare himself, by collecting and digesting the 
voluminous evidence respecting the effects of institutions and 
policies, and that he fears he might do mischief. If the heir to 
some large estate, or scion of a noblo house powerful in the 
locality, receives a deputation asting him to stand for the 
county, we constantly read, that he pleads inadequate knowledge 
as a reason for declining : perhaps hinting that after ten years 
spent in the needful stndies, he may have courage to undertake 
the beavy responsibilities proposed to him. So, too, we liave the 
familiar fact that when, at length, men who have gathered vast 
stores of political information, gain the confidence of voters who 
know how carefully they have thus fitted themselves, it still per- 
petually happens that after election they find they have entered 
on their work prematurely. It is true tbat beforehand they had 
sought anxionsly through the recoi'ds of the past, that they 
might avoid legislative errors of multitudinous kinds, like those 
committed in early times. K'overtheless when Acts are proposed 
referring to matters dealt with in past generations by Acts long 
since cancelled or obsolete, immense inquiries open before them. 
Even limiting themselves to the 1126 Acts rep^ed in 1823 — 0, 
and the further 770 repealed in 1861, they find that to learn what 
these aimed at, how they worked, why they failed, and whence 
arose the mischiefs they wrought, is an arduous task, which yet 
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they foel bound to undertake lest they should rc-inflict these mis- 
chiefs ; and hence the reason why so many break down ander the 
effort, and retire with health destroyed. Nay, more — on those with 
constitutions vigorous enough to carry them through such in- 
quiries, there continually presses the dnty of making jet further 
inquiries. Besides tracing the results of abandoned laws in other 
sMiieties, there is at home, year by year, more futile law-making to 
be investigated and lessons to be drawn from it ; as, for example, 
from the 134 Public Acts passed in 1856—7, of which all but 68 
are wholly or partially repealed.' And thus it happens that, as 
every auttinui shows us, even the strongest men, finding their 
lives during the recess over-taxed with the needful study, are 
obliged so to locate themselves that by an occasional day's hard 
riding after the hounds, or a long walk over the moors with gun 
in band, they maybe enabled to bear the excessive strain on their 
nervous systems. Of course, therefore, I am not so unreasonable 
as to deny that judgments, even empirical, which are guided by 
such carefully-amassed experiences must be of much worth. 

But fully recognizing the vast amount of information which 
the legislator has laboriously gathered from the accounts of insti- 
tutions and laws, past and present, hero and elsewhere ; and 
admitting that before thus instructing himself he would no more 
think of enforcing a new law than would a medical studmt 
think of plunging an operating-knife Into the human body bt-fore 
learning where the arteries ran; the rcmatl-abli, iinomaly hcie 
demanding our attention is, that he objects to anythmg like 
analysis of these phenomena he has so diligently collected, 
and has no faith in conclusions drawn from the ensemiU of them 
Not discriminating very correctly between the word " general " 
and the word " abstract," and regarding as abstract principles 
what are in nearly all cases ffertoral principle^, he speiks 
contemptuoQsly of these as belonging to the region of theory, 
and as not concerning the law-maker. Any wide tiuth that is 
insisted upon as being implied in many narrow truths, seems to 
him remote from reality and unimportint foi gmdince The 
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results of recent experiments in legislation be thinks worlli 
attending to ; and if any one reminds him of the esperimeiiiis 
he has read so much abont, that were Bnade in other times and 
other places, he regards these also, separately taken, as deserving 
of consideration. But if, instead of studying special classes of 
legislative experiments, someone compares many classes together, 
generalizes the results, and proposes to "be guided by the gene- 
ralizatidn, lie shakes his head sceptically. And his scepticism 
passes into ridicule if it is proposed to affiliate such generaliaed 
i-osults on the laws of Mind. To prescribe for society on 
the strength, of countless unclassified observations, appears ti) 
him a sensible course ; but to colligate and systematize the 
observations so as to educe tendencies of human behaviour dis- 
played throughout cases of numerous kinds, to trace the^e ten- 
dencies to their sources in the mental natures of men, and thence 
to draw conclusions for guidance, appears to him a visionary 

Let us look at some of tlie fundamental fucts ho ignores, and 
at the results of ignoring them. 

Eational legislation, hased as it can only be on a true theory o£ 
conduct, which is derivaHo only &om a true theory of mind, 
must recognise as a datum the direct connexion of action with 
feeling. That feeling and action hear a constant ratio, is a 
statement needing qualification ; for at the one extreme thcro 
are automatic actions which take place without feeling, and at 
the other extreme there are feelings so intense that, by de- 
ranging the vital functions, they impede or arrest action. Eut 
speaking of those activities which life in general presents, 
it is a law tacitly recognized by all, though not distinctly 
formulated, that action and feeling vary together in their 
amounts. Passivity and absence of facial expression, both im- 
plying rest of the muscles, aro held to show that there is being 
experienced neither much sensation nor much emotion. While the 
degree of external demonstration, be it in movements that rise 
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finally to spasms and contortions, or be it in sounds tlmt end. 
in laughter and elirieka and groans, is habitually accepted as 
a measure o£ the pleasure or pain, sensational or emotional. 
And so, too, where continued expenditure of energy is seen, be 
it in a violent struggle to escape or be it in the persevering pur- 
suit of an object, the quantity of effort is held to show the 
quantity of feeling. 

This truth, undeniable in its generality, whatever qualifica- 
tions secondary truths make in it, must be joined with the truth 
that eognition does not produce action. If I tread on a pin, or 
unawares dip my hand into very hot water, I start : the strong 
sensation produces motion without any thought intervening. 
Conversely, the proposition that a pin pricks, or that hot water 
scalds, leaves me quite unmoved. True, if to one o£ these pro- 
positions is joined the idea that a pin is about to pierce my skin, 
or to the other the idea that some hot water will fall on it, there 
results a tendency, more or less decided, to shrink. But that 
which causes shrinking is the ideal pain. The statement that 
the pin will hart or the water scald, produces no eSect so long 
as there is nothing beyond a recognition of its meaning ; it pro- 
duces an effect only when the pain verbally asserted, becomes a 
pain actually conceived as impending — only when there rises in 
consciousness a representation of the pain, which is a faint form of 
the pain as before felt. Thatia to say, the cause of movement here, 
as in other cases, is a feeling and not a cognition. What 

we see even in these simplest actions, runs through actions of ali 
degrees of complexity. It is never the knowledge which is the 
moving agent in conduct ; but it is always the feeling which goes 
Evlong with that knowledge, or is excited by it. Though the 
drunkard knows that after to-day's debauch will come to-mor- 
row's headache, yet ho is not deterred by consciousness of 
this truth, unless the penalty is distinctly represented — unless 
there rises in his consciousness a vivid idea of the misery to 
he borne — unless there is excited in him an adequate amount of 
Eeeling antagonistic to his desire for drink. Similarly with im- 
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providence in getioral. If coming evils are imagined, \vitli clear- 
ness anJ. the threatened sufferings ideally felt, there ia a due 
chect on the tendcncj' to taie immediate gratifications without 
stint; l)nt in the absence of that consciousness of future ills 
which is constituted by the ideas of yains, distinct or vague, 
the passing desire is not opposed effectually. The truth that 
ings distress, fully acknowledged though it may 
I inoperative. Tho mere cognition does not affect 
conduct — conduct is afEected only when the cognition passes ont 
of that intellectual form in which the idea of distress is little more 
than verbal, into a form in which this term of the proposition is 
developed into a vivid imagination of distress — a mass of painful 
feeling. It ia thus with conduct of every kind. See this 

gronp of persons clustered at the river side. A boat lias npset, 
and some one is in danger of drowning. The fact that in tho 
absence of aid the youth in the water will shortly die, is known 
to them all. That by swimming to his assistance his life may 
be saved, is a proposition denied by none of them. The duty 
of helping fellow- creatures who are in difficulties, they have 
been tanght all their lives ; and they will severally admit that 
running a risk to prevent a death is praiseworthy, ITeverthclcss, 
though sundry of them can swim, they do nothing beyond shout- 
ing tor assistance or giving advice. But now here comes ono 
who, tearing of£ his coat, plunges in to the rescue. In what does 
he difEer from tho others ? Kot in knowledge. Their cognitions 
are equally clear with his. They know as well as ho does that 
deathis impending; and know, too, how it may be prevented. In 
him, however, these cognitions arouse certain correlative emo- 
tions more strongly than they are aroused ia tho rest. Groups 
of feelings are excited in aU; but whereas in the others the 
deterrent feelings of fear, Ac., preponderate, in him there is a 
surplus of tlie feelings excited by sympathy, joined, it may be, 
with others not of so high a kind. In each case, however, the 
behaviour is not determined by knowledge, but by emotion. 
Obviously, change in the actions of these passive spectators is 
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not to be effected by making tb.cir cogiiitiona tleiitr hut hj 
making their higher feclinga stronger. 

Havo we not hero, then, a cardinal psychological truth to 
which any rational system, of hnm an discipline must confoim ^ 
Is it not manifest that a legislation which ignores it and tacitly 
iissumes its opposite, will inevitably fail? Tet much of our 
logisiatiott docs this ; and we aro at present, leffislatnie and 
nntion together, eagerly pushing forward schemes 'nhich proceed 
• ■n the postulate that condnct is determined not bj feelings hut 
by cognitions. 

For what else is the assumption underlying this anxious 
nrging-on of organizn-tions for teacbing ? What is the root notion 
common to Secularists and Donomiaationalists, but the notion 
that spread of knowledge is the one thing needful for betteiing 
hihivour^ Having bntl swall e 1 certain statist cal fallac e 
there has gro vn p n them the belief that State edncat on 

11 check n doing In ncwspajers thej ha e often met witl 
c mp nsons bet vee the nun 1 ers of c m nals who can read an 1 
T te and tl c numbers who can not and find ng the nun le 

1 c-vn. n t gi atly exceed the n I rs who can they accej t 
the infej-ence that ignorance la the cmse of cnme It doe 
n t occur to them to ask whether other statistics similarly 
dnwn up, would not piove w th 1 ke c n lusiveness that cr mo 
is caused by absence of ablutions, or by lack of clean linen, or by 
bad ventilation, or by want of a separate bed-room. Go through 
any jail and ascertain bow many prisoners had been in the habit 
<rf taking a morning bath, and you wonld find that criminality 
habitually went with dirtiness of skin. Count up those who had 
possessed a second suit of clothes, and a comparison of the figures 
would show you that but a amall percentage of criminals were 
habitually able to change their garments. Inquire whether they 
had lived in main streets or down courts, and you would dis- 
cover that nearly all urban crime comes fixim holes and corners. 
Similarly, a fanatical advocate of total abstinence or of sanitary 
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improvement, could get equally-strong statistieal jastificiitiona 
for liis belief. But if, not aceepting the random inference pre- 
sented to you that ignorance and crime are cause and effect, you 
consider, as above, whether crime may not with equal reason be 
ascribed to Tarioua other causes, you are led to see that it is 
really connected with an inferior mode of Hfe, itself usually con- 
sequent on ori^nal inferiority of nature ; and you are led to see 
that ignorance is simply one of the concomitants, no more to bo 
held the cause of crime than various other concomitants. 

But this obviotis criticism, and the obvious connter-conclnsion 
it implies, are not simply overlooked, but, when insisted on, 
seem powerless to affect the belief which has taken possession 
of men. Disappointment alone will now affect it. A wave of 
opinion reaching a certain height, cannot be changed by any 
evidence or argument; but has to spend itself in the gradual 
course of things before a reaction of opinion can arise. Other- 
wise it would be incomprehensible that this confidence in the 
curative effects of teaching, which men have carelessly allowed 
to be generated in them by the re-iterations of doctrinaire poli- 
ticians, should survive the direct disproofs yielded by daily 
experience. Is it not the trouble of every mother and every 
governess, that perpetual insisting on the right and denouncing 
the wrong do not aufdce ? Is it not the constant complaint that 
on many natnres reasoning and explanation and the clear demon- 
stration of consequences are scarcely at all operative ; thiit 
where they sire operative there is a more or less marked differ- 
ence of emotional nature; and that where, having before faOcd, 
they begin to succeed, change of feeling rather than difference of 
apprehension is the cause ? Do we not similarly hear from every 
housekeeper that servants iisiially pay hut little attention to 
reproofs ; that they go on perversely in old habits, regard- 
less of clear evidence of their foolishne^ ; and that their actions 
are to be altered not by explanations and reasonings, but by 
either the fear of penalties or the experience of penalties — that, 
is, by the emotions awakened in them ? When we turn from 
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domestic life to tho life of the outer world, do not liko 
disproofs everywhere meet us ? Are not fraudulent bankrupts 
educated people, and getter s-up of bubble-companies, and 
inakers of adulterated goods, and Tisera of false tradc-rnarks, 
and retailers who liave liglit weights, and owners of Tinseaworthy 
sliips, and those who cheat insurance- companies, and those who 
carry on turf-ehicanerics, and the great majority of gamblers ? 
Or, to take a more extreme form of turpitude, — is there not, 
among those who have committed murder by poison within our 
memories, a, considerable number of the educated— a number 
bearing as large a ratio to the educated classes as does the total 
number of murderers to the total population ? 

This belief in the moralizing eSects of intellectual culture, 
flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd h^riori. What imagiuablo 
connexion is there between the learning that certain clusters of 
Eoarks on paper stand for certain words, and the getting a higher 
sense of duty? What possible effect can acquirement of facility 
in making written signs of sounds, have in strengthening the 
desire to do right? How does knowledge of the multiplication- 
table, or quickness in adding and dividing, so increase the sym- 
pathies aa to restrain the tendency to trespass against fellow- 
creatures P In what way can the attainment of accuracy in 
spelling and parsing, &c., make the sentiment of justice more 
powerful than it was ; or why from stores of geographical 
inftirmation, perseveringfy gained, is there likely to come in- 
creased regard for truth ? The irrelation between such causes 
anil such effects, is almost as groat as that between exercise of 
the fingers and strengthening of the legs. One who should by 
lessons in Latin hope to give a knowledge of geometry, or one 
who should espect practice iu drawing to be followed by erpres- 
sive rendering of a sonata, would he thought fit for an asylum ; 
and yet he would be scarcely more irrational than are those who 
by discipline of the intellectual faculties expect to produce better 
feclingB. 
I This faith in lesson-books and readings ia one of the super- 
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stitions of tLe ago. Even as appliances to intcllcctuiil culture 
books are greatly over-estimated. Instead of second -hand 
knowledge being regarded as of less value than first-hand 
tnowledge, and as a knowledge to be sought only where first- 
hand knowledge cannot bo had, it is actually regarded as of 
greater value. Something gathered from printed pages is sup- 
posed to enter into a couree of education ; but if gathered by 
observation of IJife and ITatare, is supposed not thus to enter. 
Beading is seeing by proxy — 13 learning indirectly through 
another man's faculties instead of directly through one's own 
faculties ; and such is the prevailing bias that the indirect 
learning is thought preferable to the direct learning, and usurps 
the name of cultivation ! We smile when told that savages 
consider writing as a kind of magic; and. we iangh at the story 
of the negro who hid a, letter under a stone, that it might not 
inform against him. when ho devoured the fruit ho was sent with. 
Tet the current notions about printed information hetray a 
kindred delusion ; a kind of magical efficacy is ascribed to ideas 
gained through artificial appliances, as compared with ideas 
otherwise gained. And this delusion, injurious in its effects 
even on intellectual culture, produces eiTccts still more injurious 
on moral culture, by generating the assumption that this, too, 
can be got by reading and the repeating of lessons. 

It ^vill, 1 know, be said that not from iniellectnal teaching but 
fi'om mora! teaching, is improvement of conduct and diminution 
of crime looked for. While, unquestionably, many of those who 
urge on educational schemes believe in the moralizing effects of 
knowledge in general, it must be admitted that some hold general 
knowledge to be inadequate, and contend that rules of right 
conduct must be taught. Already, however, reasons have been 
given why the expectations evenof these, are illusory; proceeding, 
as they do, on the assumption that the intellectual acceptance of 
moral precepts will produce conformity to them. Plenty more 
reasons arc forthcoming. I will not dwell on the contradictions 
to this assumption furnished by the Chinese, to all of whom the 
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high etkiual maxims of Confuciu'i are taught, and who yet fail 
to show us a conduct, proportionately exemplary. !Nor will I 
enlarge on the lesson to be derived fiom the United States, tho 
school- system of which brings up the whole population under 
the daily inflneaco of chapters winch set foith pimciplos of right 
conduct, and which nevertheless m its political life, and by 
many of ita social occurrences, shows us that conformity to these 
principles is anythmg but complete. It will suffice if I limit 
myself to evidence supplied by our own society, past and pre- 
sent ; which negatives, very decisively, these sanguine expecta- 
tions. For what have we been doing all these many cen- 
tuiies by our religious agencies, but preaching right principles to 
old and young ? What lias been the aim of services in our ten 
thousand churches week after week, but to enforce a code of good 
conduct by promised rewai^is and threatened penalties? — the 
whole population having been for many generations compelled to 
listen. What have the multitudinous Uisseiiting cliapels been 
used for, unless as places where pursuance of right and desistanco 
from wrong have been uncea-ingly ommende 1 to all from eh Id 
Lood upwards ? And if now it is held that something m re 
must be done — if, noiiv th tanding perpetual explinat ons and 
denunciations and exh rtations he msconiuct s so g e t 
that society is endangered why after all th s ns stance his 
failed, is it expected that m re ns stance vdl succeed S 
here the proposals and the mpl cd behefs reachmn- 1 j 
clei^ymen not having had tl c des ed eff ct let us t teach nc 
by schoolmasters. Bible r a 1 ng fr a j nip t with the ace n 
paniment of imposing architecture, painted windows, tombs, and 
" dim religions light," having proved inadequate, suppose we try 
bible-reading in rooms with bara walls, relieved only by maps 
and drawings o£ animals. CommaJids and interdicts uttered by 
asnrpliced priest to minds prepared by chant and organ-peal, not 
having been obeyed, let us see whether they will be obeyed 
when mechanically repeated in schoolboy sing-song to a thread- 
bare usher, amid the buzz of lesson-learning and clatter of slates. 
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Not very hopeEul proposals, one would say ; proceeding, as they 
do, upon one or othor of tte beliefs, ttat a moral precept ■will be 
effective in proportion, as it is received withoat emotioBal accom- 
paniment, and that its effectiveness will increase id proportion 
to tb.e number of times it is repeated. Both, tliese beliefs are 
directly at variance "witli tbe results o£ psyctolog^ical analysis 
and of daily experience. Certainly, sucli influence as may bo 
gained by addressing moral truths to the intellect, is made greater 
if tho ace mpaniments arouse an appropriate emotional excite- 
ment, a a bin rvico does ; while, couversely, there can be 
no mo ff tua w y of divesting such moral truths of their im- 
pressi nes han a ociating them with the prosaic and vulga- 
rizing un s a 1 sights and sxaells coming from crowded 
children And no s certain is it that precepts often heard and 
bttle regarded, lose by repetition the small influence they had. 
\VTiat do public-schools show us ? — are tho boys rendered merciful 
to one another by listening to religious injunctions every morn- 
ing? What do Universities show us ? — have perpetual chapels 
habitaally made undergraduates behave better than the average 
of young men ? What do Cathedral-towns show us ? — is there 
in them s. moral tone above that of other towns, or miist we 
from the common saying, "the nearer tho Church," &c., infer a 
pervading impression to the contrary ? What do clergymen's 
sons show us ? — has constant insistanee on right conduct made 
them conspicuously superior, or do we not rather hear it 
whispered that something like an opposite effect seems produced. 
Or, to take one more case, what do religious newspapers show 
ugS — js it that the precepts of Christianity, more familiar to 
their writers than to other writers, are more clearly to be traced 
in their articles, or has there not ever been displayed a want 
of cliarity in their dealings with opponents, and is it not still 
displayed ? ^ Nowhere do we fiud that repetition of rules of 
right, already known hut disregarded, produces regard for them ; 
but we find that, contrariwise, it makes the regard for them less 
than before.* 
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The prevaiUng assumptioa is, indeed, as much disproyed by 
analysis as it is contradicted by familiar facts. Already we have 
seen that tbe connexion is between action and feeling' ; and 
hence the corollary that only by a frequent passing of feeling 
into action, is the tendency to sncli action strengthened. Just as 
two ideas often repeated in a certain order, become coherent 
in that order ; and just as muscular motions, at first difficult to 
combine properly with one another and -with gniding perceptions, 
become by practice facile, and at length automatic ; so the 
recurring production of any conduct by its prompting emotion, 
makes that conduct relatively easy. Not by precept, though 
heard daily ; not by example, unless it is followed ; but only by 
action, often caused by the related feeling, can a moral habit be 
formed. And yet this truth, -which Mental Science clearly 
teaches, and which is in harmony with familiar sayings, is a 
truth wholly ignored in current edncational fanaticisms. 

There is ignored, too, the correlatlvo truth ; and ignozing ifc 
threatens results still more disastrous. While we see an expec- 
tation of benefits which the means used cannot achieve, we see no 
consciousness of injuries which will be entailed by these nieans. 
As usually happens with those absorbed in the eager pursuit of 
some good by governmental action, there is a bhndness to the 
evil reaction on the natures of citizens. Already the natures of 
citizens have suffered ivoui tindred reactions, due to actions set 
up centuries ago; and now the mischievous effects are to be 
increased by further such reactions. 

The English people are complained of as improvident. Very 
few of them lay by in anticipation of times when work is slack ; 
and the general testimony is that higher wages commojily result 
only in more extravagant living or in drinking to greater excess. 
As wo saw a while since, they neglect opportunities of b 
shareholders in the Companies thoy aie engaged under; 
those who are most anslouii f ji their welfare despair on finding 
how little they do to rai'-e tht,m thca when they have the 
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means. This tendency to seize immediate gratiticiti n itgii 1 
Jesa of future penalty, is commented on as characteristic of 
the English people ; and contrasts between them and then 
Continental neighbonrs having been drawn aurpu'w is cspres';cd 
that such contrasts shonld exist. Improiidenco is spoken of as 
an inexplicable trait of the race — no regard being paid to the fact 
that races with which it is compared are allied in blood. The 
people of Norway are economical and extremely prudent. The 
Dajies, too, are thrifty ; and Defoe, commenting on the extrava- 
gance of his countrymen, says that a Dntchmaix gets rich on 
wages out of which an Englishman but just lives. So, too, if wc 
take the modem Germins Aldce by the complaints of the 
Americans that the (jermans are ousting them from then own 
busme'ses by woikmg haid and living cheiply, and by the 
success here of Geiman traders ind the preterence shown for 
German waiteis, we are taught that in other divisions ot the 
Tentomo race there is nothing like this Jitk of self-control U'or 
can we ascribe to such portion of Norman blood as exists among 
ns, this peculiar trait; descendants of the Normans in Franco 
are industrious and saving. Why, then, should the English 
people be improvident ? If we seek explanation in their re- 
mote lineage, we find none ; hut if we seek it in the social 
conditions to which they have been subject, wo find a sufficient 
explanation. The English are improvident because they 

have been for ages disciplined in improvidence. Extravagance 
has been made habitual by shielding them from the sharp 
penalties extravagance brings. Carefulness has been discouraged 
by continually showing to the careful that those who were care- 
less did as well as, or better than, themselves. Nay, there have 
been positive penalties on carefulness. Labourers working hard 
and paying theirway, have constantly found themselves called on 
to help in supporting the idle around tbcm ; have bad their goods 
taken under distress-warrants, that paupers might be fed ; and 
eventuidly have found themselves and their children reduced also 
to pauperism. ■* Well-conducted poor women, supporting them- 
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selves without aid or encotiragoment, Iiaye aoen tlio ill-conducted 
receiving parisb-pay for tLeirillegifcimate children. Hay, to such 
extremes has the process gone, that wonien. with many illegiti- 
mate children, getting from the rates a weekly sum for each, 
have beea chosen as wives by men who wanted the sums thus de- 
rived ' Generat'on after genention the honest and independent, 
not manymg till they hal means, and striving to bring up their 
fin 1 es withont abb stance have been saddled with extra 
bu dens and h nd red from leaving a desirable posterity ; 

lilo the diss lute an 1 the i lie, especially when given to that 
lying and cry 3 ty by wh cl those in authority are deluded, have 
been helped to produce and to rear progeny, characterized, like 
themselves, by absence of the mental traits needed for good 
citizenship. And then, after centuries during which we have been 
breeding the race as much as possible from the improvident, and 
repressing the multij hcitiou of the provident, we lift our hands 
and csclHim at the lecklessnes'i om people exhibit ! If men 
who, for a score generationa had by piefeience bred from their 
woist-tcmpercd hsrses and their least sagacious dogs, were then 
tfl wonder because their hoises wcie vicious and their dogs 
stupid, v,e bhonld thmk the ahsuidity of their pohey paral- 
leled only by the absurdity of their astoniabment ; bnt human 
beings instead of iiifeiioi animals being m question, no absurdity 
IS seen either m the pohcy or la the astonishment 

And now something more serious happens than the overlook- 
ing of these evils wrought on men's natures by centuries of 
demoralizing inflnences. Wo arc deliberately establishing further 
such influences. Having, as much as we could, suspended the 
civilizing discipline of an iudnstrial life SO carried on as to achieve 
self-maintenance without injury to others, we now proceed to 
suspend that civilizing discipline in another direction. Having 
in successive generations done our best to diminish the sense 
of responsibility, by warding-off evils which disregard of re. 
spnnsibility brings, we now carry the policy further by reliev- 
ing parents from certain other responsibilities which, in the 
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order of nattire, fall on tLom. By way of checking reckless- 
ness, and discouraging improvident marriages, and raising the 
conception of duty, tfc are diffusing the lielief that it is not tlio 
concern of parents to fit their children for the business of life; 
but that the nation is bound to do this. Everywhere there is a 
tacit ennnciatlon of the marvellous doctrine that citizens arc not 
responsible individually for the brlnging-np, each, of his own 
children, but that these same citizens incorporated into a society, 
are each of them, responaihle for the hiinging up of everybody 
else's children ! The obbgation does not fall npon A in his 
capacity of father, to rear the minds as well .is tlie bodies of 
bis offspring ; but in his cnpicity of citizen, there does fall on 
him the obligation of mentally rearing the offspimg of B, C, 
D, and the rest ; who similarly havo their direct paiental obli- 
gations made secondary to their mdiroct obbgationa to children 
not their own ! Already it is estimated that, as matters are now 
being arranged, parents will soon pay in school-fees for their own 
children, only one-sixth of the amount which is paid hy them 
through tases, rates, and voluntary contributions, for children at 
large ; in terms of money, the claims of children at large to their 
care, will bo taken as six times the claim of their own children ! 
And if, looking hack forty years, we observe the growth of the 
public claim versus the private claim, we may infer ttat the 
private claim will presently be absorbed wholly. Already the 
correlative theory is becoming so definite and positive that yon 
meet with the notion, uttered as though it were an unquestion- 
ahle truth, that criminals are " society's failures." Presently it 
will be seen that, since good bodily development, as well as good ■ 
mental development, is a pro-re c^uisite to good citizenship, (for 
without it the citizen cannot maintain himself, and so avoid 
wrong-doing,) society is responsible also for the proper feeding 
and clothing of children: indeed, in School-Board discussions, 
there is already an occasional admission that no logically- 
defensible halting-place can be found between the two. And so 
we are progressing towards the wonderful notion, here and there 
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finding tacit exprossioa, that people are to marry when, they £eo! 
inclined, and other people are to take the consequences! 

And this is thought to be the policy conducive to improve- 
ment of behaviour. Men who have been made improTident by 
being shieliiod from many of the evil results o£ improvidence, 
are now to be made more provident by further shielding them 
from the evil results of improvidence. Having had their self- 
control decreased by social arrangements which lessened the 
Deed for self-control, other social arrangenieats are devised 
which will make self-control still less needful and t s hope 1 o 
to make self-control greater. This expectat on is absolat iy at 
variance with the whole order of things Life i eve y kind 
human included, proceeds oa an exactly-oppos te prmc pie All 
lower types of beings &how us that the rea tm" f ofl prmg 
affords the highest discipline for the fa ult es The pi ental 
instinct ia everywhere that which calls out the e e g es est 
persistently, and in the greatest degree esc c ses the ntoll gence 
The self-sacrifice and the sagacity wh ch nfer or reaturcs 
display in the care of their young, are often, comment d upon 
and everyone may see that parenthood produ es a ment 1 
exaltation not otherwise producible. That t 3 so am ng m 
kind is daily proved. Continually we remark that men who 
were random grow steady when they have children to provide 
for; and vain, thonghtlesa girls, becoming mothers, begin to 
show higher feelings, and capacities that were not before drawn 
out. In both there is a daily discipline in unselfishness, in 
industry, in foresight. The parental relation strengthens from 
hour to hour the habit of postponing immediate ease and egoistic 
pleasure to the altruistic pleasure obtained by furthering the 
welfare of offspring. There is a frequent subordination of tlie 
■claims of self to the claims of fellow-beings ; and by no other 
agency can the practice of this subordination be so effectually 
secured. Not, then, by a decreased, but by an increased, sense 
of parental reiponsihility is self-control to bo made greater and 
recklessness to be checked. And yet the policy now so earnestly 
17 
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and nndoubtiiigly purBned is one which \vi\l inevitably diminish 
the sense of parental responBibility. ITiia all-important disci- 
pline of parents' emotions is to he weakened that children may 
get reading and grammar and geography more generally than 
they would otherwise do. A snpcrficial mtellectualization is to 
be BecKred at the cost of a deep-seated demoralization. 

Few, I sappose, will deliberately assert that information is 
important and character relatively nnimportant. Everyone 
observes from time to time how much more valuable to himself 
and others is tho workman who, though unable to read, is 
diligent, sober, and honest, than is the well-tanght workman who 
breaks his engagements, spends days in drinking, and neglects 
his family. And, comparing members of the npper classes, no 
one donbts that tho spendthrift or the gambler, however good 
his intellectual training, is inferior as a social unit to the man 
who, not having passed through the approved curriculum, never- 
theless prospers by performing well the work he undertakes, and 
provides for his children instead of leaving them in poverty to 
the care of relatiyes. That is to say, looking at the matter in 
the concrete, all see that for social welfare, good character is 
more important than much knowledge. And yet the manifest 
corollary is not drawn. What effect will be produced on character 
by artificial appliances for spreading knowledge, is not asked. 
Of the ends to be kept in view by the legislator, all are unim- 
portant compared with tho end of character-making ; and yet 
character-making is an end wholly unrecognized. 

Let it be seen that the future of a nation depends on the 
natures of its units ; that their natures are inevitably modified 
in 'adaptation to the conditions in which they are placed ; that 
the feelings called into play by these conditions wiU strengthen, 
while those which have diminished demands on them will 
dwindle ; and it wUl be seen that the bettering of conduct can 
be effected, not by. insisting on masima of good conduct, still 
less by mere intellecfcnal culture, hut only by that daily exer- 
cise of the higher sentiments and repression of the lower, which 
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results from keeping men subordinate to the requirements of 
orderly social life— letting them suffer the inevitatlo penalties of 
breaking these requirements and reap the benefits of conforrojng 
to them. This alone is national education. 

One further ii^tancB of the need for psychological inquiries as 
guides to sociological conclusions, may be named — an instance 
of quite s, difEerent kind, but one no less relevant to questions of 
the time. I refer to the comparative psychology of the sexes. 
Women, as well as men, are Marts in a society ; and tend by their 
natures to give that society certain traits of structure and action. 
Hence the question — ^Are the mental natures of men and women 
tlio same ? — is an important one to the sociologist. If they are, 
an increase of feminine influence is not likely to affect tlio social 
type in a marked manner. If they are not, the social type will 
inevitably be changed by increase of feminine influence. 

That men and women are mentally alike, is as untrue as that 
they are alike bodily. Just as certainly as they have physical 
differences which are related to the respective parts they play in 
the jnaintenance of the race, so certainly have they psychical 
differences, similarly related to their respective shares ia the 
rearing and protection of offspring. To suppose that along with 
the walikenesses between their parental activities there do not go 
unlikenesses of mental faculties, is to suppose that here alone 
in all Kature, there is no adjustment of special powers to special 
functions.' 

Two classes of differences exist between the psychical, as 
between the physical, structures of men and women, which are 
both determined by this same fnndamental nced- 
tion to the paternal and maternal duties. The first i 
differences is that which rraults from a somewhat-earlier arrest 
of individual evolution in women than in men ; necessitated by 
the reservation of vital power to meet the coat of reproduction. 
Whereas, in man, individual evolution continues until the physio- 
logical cost of self- maintenance very nearly balances what nutri- 
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iion supplies, in womati, an arresb of individnal development 
takes place while there is yet a considerable margin of nutrition : 
otherwise there could be no offspring. Hence the fact that girls 
conio earlier to maturity than boys. Henee, too, the chief con- 
trasts in bodily form : tlie masculine figure being distinguisbed 
from the feminine by the greater relative sizes oi the parts which 
carry on external actions and entail physiological cost — the 
limbs, and those thoracic viscera which their activity immediately- 
taxes. And hence, too, the physiological truth that throughout 
their lives, but especially during the child-bearing age, women 
exhale smaller quantities of carbonic acid, relatively to their 
I'e'ght th n men do; showing that the evolution of energy is 
It ly 1 as well as absolutely less. This rather earlier 
sat f mdividual evolution thus necessitated, showing itself 
rath mailer growth of tiio nervo-mnscular system, so 
th t b th th limbs which act and the brain which makes them, 
m what less, has two results on the mind. The 
t 1 m t stations have somewhat less of general power 
m ; and beyond this there is a perceptible falling- 

h t m h two faculties, intellectual and emotional, which 
tl 1 t t products of hunian evolution- — the power of ab- 
t t g and that most abstract of the emotions, the 

t m t f justice — the sentiment which regulates conduct 
irr p tl f personal attachiaents and the likes or dislikes felt 
for individuals. ' 

After this quantitative mental distinction, which becomes 
incidentally qualitative by telling niost upon the most recent 
and most complex faculties, th.ero come the qualitative mental 
distinctions consequent on the relations of men and women to 
their children and to one another. Though the parental instinct, 
which, considered in its essential nature, is a love of the help- 
less, is common to the two ; yet it is obviously not identical in 
the two. That the particular form of it which responds to 
infantine helplessness is more dominant in women than in men, 
cannot be questioned. In man the instinct is not so habitually 
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I by the very helpless, but has a more generalized rcla^ 
Hon to all the relatively-weak who are depeniienfc upon him. 
Doubtless, along with this m.ore specialized insfciact in women, 
there go special aptitudes for dealing with infantine life — an 
adapted power of intuition and a fib adjustment of behaviour. 
That there is here a mental specialization, joined with the bodily 
specialization, is undeniable ; and this iaenta.1 specialization, 
thongJi primarily related to the rearing of ofispring, affects in 
some degree the conduct at large. 

The remaining qualitative distinctions between the minds of 
men and women, are those which have grown out of their 
mutual relation as stronger and weaker. If we trace the genesis 
of human character, by considering the conditions of existence 
through which the human race passed in early barbaric times and 
during civilization, we shall see that the weaker sex has naturally 
acquired certain mental traits by its dealings with the stronger. 
In the conrse of the struggles for existence among wild tribes, 
those tribes sarvived ■ in which, the men were not only powerful 
and courageous, but aggressive, nnscruptdoua, intensely egoistic. 
N^ecossarily, then, the men of the conquering races which gave 
origin to the civilized races, were men in whom the bmtal 
characteristics were dominant ; and necessarily the women of 
- such races, having to deal with bmtal men, prospered in pro- 
portion as they pijssesaed, or acquired, fit adjustments of nature. 
How were women, unable by strength to hold their own, other- 
wise enabled to hold their own ? Several mental traits helped 
them to do this. We may set down, first, the ability 

to please, and the concomitant love of approbation. Clearly, 
other things equal, among women living at the mercy of men, 
those who succeeded most in pleasing would bo the most likely to 
survive and leave posterity. And {recognizing the predominant 
descent of qualities oa the same side) this, acting on successive 
generations, tended to establish, as a feminine trait, a special 
solicitude to be approved, and an aptitude of manner to this 
end. Similarly, the wives of merciless savages mu.st. 
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other things equal, have prospered in proportion to their powers 
of disguising their feelings. Women who betrayed the state of 
antagonism produced in them, hj ill-treatment, would be less 
likely to surviye and leave offspring than those who concealed 
their antagonism ; and hence, by inhcritaneo and selection, a 
growth of this trait proportionate to the requirement. In 

some cases, again, the arts of persuasion enabled women to pro- 
tect themselves, and by implication tbeir offspring, where, in 
the ahsence of such arts, they would have disappeared early, or 
would have reared fewer children. One further ability 

may be named as likely to be cultivated and established — the 
ability to distinguish quickly the passing feelings of those 
around. In barbarous times a woman who conld from a move- 
ment, tone of voice, or expression of face, instantly detect in her 
savage hnsband the passion that was rising, would be likely to 
escape dangers run into by a woman less skilled in interpreting 
the natural language of feeling. Hence, from the perpetual 
exercise of this power, and the survival of those having most 
of it, we may infer its establishment as a feminine faculty. 
Ordinarily, this feminine facalty, showing itself in an aptitude 
for guessing the state of mind through the external signs, 
ends simply in intuitions formed -without assignable reasons ; 
but when, as happens in rare cases, there is joined with 
it skill in psychological analysis, there results an extremely- 
remarkable, ability to interpret the mental states of others. Of 
this ability Tve have a living example never hitherto paralleled 
among -women, and in but few, if any, eases exceeded among 
men. Of course, it is not asserted that the specialities 

of mind here described as Laving been developed in women by 
the necessities of defence in their dealings with men, are peculiar 
to them : in men also they have been developed as aids to defence 
in their dealings with one another. But the difference is that 
whereas, in their dealings with one another, men depended on 
these aids only in some measure, women in then- dealings with 
men depended upon them almost wholly — within the domestic 
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circle aa well as without it. Hence, in virtue oJ that partial 
limitation of heredity by sex, which many facts throughout 
Nature show us, they have couie to bo more marked in women 

One further distinctive mental trait in women, springs out of 
the relation of the sexes as adjusted, to tho welfare of the race. 
I refer to the effect which the manifestation of power of every 
Idnd in m.ea, has in determining the attachments of women. 
That this is a trait inevitably produced, will be manifest on 
asking what would have happened if women had by preference 
attached themselves to tho weaker men. If the weaker men had 
habitually left posterity when the stronger did not, a progressive 
deterioration of the race would have resulted. Clearly, therefore, 
it has happened (at least, since the cessation of marriage by 
capture orby purchase has allowed feminine choice toplayanira- 
portanfc part), that, among women unlike in their tastes, those who 
were fascinated by power, bodily or mental, and who married men 
able to protect them and their children, wore m.ore likely to survive 
iu posterity than women to whom weaker men were pleasing, 
and whose children were both less efficiently guarded and less 
capable of self-preservation if they reached maturity. To this 
admiration for power, caused thus inevitably, is ascribable the 
fact sometimes commented upon as strange, that women will 
continue attached to men who use them ill, but whose bmtality 
goes along with power, more than they will continue attached to 
weaker men who use them well. With this admiration 

of power, primarily having this function, there goes the ■admira- 
tion of power in general ; which is more marked in women than 
in men, and shows itself both theologically and politically. 
That the emotion of awe aroused by contemplating whatever 
su^ests transcendent force or capacity, which constitutes 
religious feeling, is strongest in women, is proved in many 
ways. We read that among the Greeks the women were more 
religiously excitable than tho rnen. Sir Rntherford Alcock tolls 
us of tho Japanese that " in the temples it is very rare to 
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see any congregation eseept women and children ; tlie men, at 
any time, are Tery few, and those generally of the lower classes." 
Of the pHgrima to the temple of Jnggemant, it is stated that 
" at least five-sixths, and often nine-tenths, of them are females." 
And wo are also told of the Sikhs, that the women believe in 
more gods than the men do, Whichfacts, coming from different 
races and times, snfBciontly show ns that the like fact, familiar 
to ns in Eoman Catholic countries and to some extent at honio, 
is not, as many think, due to the education of women, but 
has a deeper cause in natural character. And to this same 
cause is in like manner to be ascribed the greater respect felt by 
women for all embodiments and symbols of authority, govern- 
mental and social. 

Thus iiw & priori inference, that fitness for tteir respective 
parental functions implies mental differences between the sexes, 
asit implies bodily differences, is justified, as la also the kindiid 
inference that &econilary differences are necessitated bj their 
relations to one another. Those tmlikenesses of mind betnccn 
men and wonien, which, under the conditions, weie to be 
expected, are the unlikenesscs we actually hud That they are 
fixed in degree, by no means follows indeed, the contraiy 
follows. Determined as we see they some of them are b} 
adaptation of primitive women's natures to the natures of 
primitive men, it is inferable that as (.nihzdtion re ■adjusts men's 
natures to higher social requirements, there goes on a correspond- 
ing re-adjustment between the natures of men and -women, 
tending ■ in sundry respects to diminish their differences 
Especially may we anticipate that those mental peculiarities 
developed in women as aids to defence against men in barbarona 
times, win diminish. It is probable, too, that though all kinds 
of power will continue to be attractive to them, the attractiveness 
of physical strength and the mental attributes that commonly go 
along with it, will decline ; while the attributes which conduce 
to social influenco will become more attractive. Further, it is 
to bo anticipated that the higher culture of women, carried on 
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within Buch limits as shall not nodidy tas the physiqv.o (and 
here, by higher culture, I do not mean mere language-learning 
and an extension of the detestable cramming-sjatem at present 
in use), mil iu other ways reduce the contrast. , Slowly leading 
to the result everywhere seen throughout the organic world, of a 
self-preserving power inversely proportionate to the race -preserv- 
ing power, it will entail a less-early arrest of individual evolution, 
and a diminution of those mental difEerencos between men and 
women, which the early arrest produces. 

Admitting snch to be changes which the future will probably 
see wrought out, we have meanwhile to bear in mind these 
traits of intellect and feeling which distinguish women, and 
to take note of them as factors in social phenomena — much 
more important factors than we commonly suppose. Consider- 
ing them in the above order, we may note, first, that the love 
of the helpless, which in her maternal capacity woman displays in 
a more special form than man, inevitably affieets all her thoughts 
and sentiments ; and this being joined in her with a less-de- 
veloped sentiment of abstract justice, she responds more readily 
when appeals to pity are made, than when appeals are m.ade to 
equity. In foregoing chapters we have seen how much our social 
policy disregards the claims of individuals to whatever their efforts 
purchase, so long as no obvious misery is brought on them by 
the disregard ; but when individuals suffer in ways conspicuous 
enough to excite commiseration, they get aid, and often as much 
aid if their sufferings are caused by themselves as if they are 
caused by others — often greater aid, indeed. This soeial policy, to 
which men tend in an injurious degree, women tend to still moro. 
The maternal instinct delights in yielding benefits apart from 
deserts ; and being partially excited by whatever shows a feeble- 
ness tihat appeals for help (supposing antagonism has not been 
aroused), carries into social action this preference of generosity to 
justice, even more than men do. A further tendency having the 
same general direction, results from the aptitude which the femi- 
nine intellect has to dwell on the concrete and prosimatc rather 
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than on the abstract and romot*. The representative faculty in 
women deals quickly and clearly with, the personal, the specicJ, 
and the immediate ; but leas readUy grasps tlie general and the 
impersonal. A vivid imagination of simple direct consequences 
mostly shuts out from her mind the imagination of consequences 
that are complex and indirect. The respective hehaTiours of 
mothers and fathers to children, sufficiently exemplify this 
difference r mothejs thinking chiefly of present effects on the 
conduct of children, and regarding less the distant effecta on 
their characters ; while fathers often repress the promptings 
of their sympathies with a view to ultimate benefits. And this 
difference between their ways of estimating consequences, affect- 
ing their judgments on social affairs as on domestic affairs, makes 
women err still more than men do in seeking what seems an 
immediate public good without thought f d' tc t p 1 1' ml 
Once more, we have in women the pre 1 na t w f pow 
and authority, swaying their ideas and nt m t b t 11 
institutions. This tends towards the stre o-tli f g rn 

ments, political and ecclesiastical. Faith L. t p nt 

itself with imposing accompaniments, i f tl b 

iissigned, especially strong in women. D bt t m 

calling-in- question of things that are est bb h 1 ra 
them. Hence in public affairs tbeir infl g t w da 

the maintenance of controlling agencies, and does not resist tht, 
extension of such, agencies : rather, in pursuit of immediate 
promised benefits, it nrges on that extension ; since the concrete 
good in Tiew excludes from their thoughts the remote evils 
of multiplied restraints, Eeverencing power more than men do, 
women, by implication, respect freedom loss — freedom, that is, 
not of the nominal kind, but of that real kind which consists in 
tbe ability of each to carry on bis own life without hindrance 
from others, so long as he does not binder them. 

As factors in social pbcnomena, these distinctive mental traits 
of women have ever to be remembered. Women have in all times 
played a part, and, in modern days, a very notable part, in 
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determining social aarangements. They act both directly and 
indirectly. Directly, they tate a large, if not the larger, 
share ia that eeremoDial government which supplements tho 
political and ccclesIaBtical govermnenta ; and. as supporters of 
these other governments, especially the ecclesiastical, their 
direct aid is by no means unimportant. Indirectly, they act by 
modifying the opinions and setitimenta of men — first, in edu- 
cation, when the expression of maternal thoughts and. feel- 
ings affects tho thoughts and feelings of boys, and after- 
wards in domestic and social intercourse, during which the 
feminine sentiments sway men's piibHc acts, both consciously 
and unconsciously. Whether it is desirable that tho share 
already taken by women in determining' social arrangements and 
actions should be increased, is a question wo will leave undis- 
cussed. Here I am coneenied merely to point out that, in tho 
course of a psychological preparation for the study of Sociology, 
we mnst include tho comparative psychology of the sexes ; so 
that if any change is made, wo may make it knowing what we 

Assent to the general proposition set forth in this chapter, does 
not depend on assent to the particular propositions unfolded in 
illustrating it. Those who, while pressing forward education, aix) 
so certain they know what good education is, that, in an essen- 
tially-Papal spirit, they wish to force children through their exist- 
ing school-courses, under penalty on parents who resist, will not 
have their views modified by what has been said. I do not 
look, either, for any appreciable effect on those who shut out from 
consideration the reactive influence on moral nature, entailed by 
the action of a system, of intellectual culture which habituates 
parents to make the public responsible for their children's minds. 
Nor do I think it likely that many of those who wish to change 
fundamentally the political statiis of women, will be influenced by 
the considerations above set forth on tho comparative psychology 
of the sexes. But without acceptance of these illustrative conclu- 
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sions, tterc may be acceptance of the general conclnsion, that 
psychological trnths underhe sociological tmtbs, and must there- 
fore be sought by the sociologist. For whether discipline of the 
intellect does or does not change the emotions ; whether national 
character is or is not progressively adapted to social conditions ; 
wh th th lind f m d w m t lik 

1 lypyhl<^lq t dth nwt y 

f th m mpl psy h 1 1 1 H wh 

yftbqnt h nthhhwld 

gi 1 g 1 t p ba^ 1 g 1 bel f p 

pyhlgilblf d td thtth 

tni ly t th th t H Yi dm tt d th h t 

d t that with t prej arat M 1. 1 S th b 

&alS F thrwih t thtth 

ra 1 mly m d d 1 ly «t ped b n- t M d 

mm n t 11 p pi bett gmd th b ti 

ti ly 11 t d nt lly ml d Id 

systomat c way. 

Wo one, indeed, who is once led to dwell on the matter, can fail 
to see how absurd is the supposition that there can be a rational 
interpretation of men's combined actions, without a previous 
rational interpretation of those thongbta and feelings by which 
their individual actions are prompted. Nothing comes out of a 
society but what originates in the motive of an individual, or in 
the united similar motives of many individuals, or m the conflict 
of the united Bimilar motives of some having certain interests, 
with the diverse motives of others whose interests are different. 
Always the power which inifciiites a change is feeling, separate 
or aggregated, gnided to its ends by intellect ; and not even 
an approach to an explanation of social phenumenia can be 
made, without the thoughts and sentiments of citizens being 
recognized as factors. How, then, can there be a true account of 
social actions without a true account of these thoughts and senti- 
ments ? Manifestly, those who ignore PsyclioJogy as a prepara- 
tion for Sociology, can defend their position only by proving that 
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while other groups of phenomena require special study, the phono- 
mena of Mind, in, all their variety aud intricacy, are best under- 
stood without special study; and that knowledge of human 
nature gained haphazard, becomes obscure and misleading in 
proportion as there is added to it knowledge deliberately sought 
and carefnllj put together. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Op readers wlo havo accompanieii me thus far, probably some 
tbink that tbe contents of tbe work go beyond the limits implied 
by its title. Under tbe bead, Study of Sociology, so many sociolo- 
gical questions bave been incidentally discussed, tbat tbe science 
itself baa been in a measnre dealt witb wbilo dealing witb tbe 
study of it. Admitting tbis criticisai, my excuse must bo tbat 
tbe fault; if it is one, bas been scarcely avoidable. Kotbing to 
much purpose can fee said about the study of any science witb- 
out saying a good deal about tbo general and special trntbs it 
includes, or -wbat tbo expositor boids to be truths. To ■write an 
essay on tbe study of Astronomy in wbic-b tbere should be no 
direct or implied conviction respecting tbe Copemican theory of 
the Solar System, nor any such recognition of tho Law of Gra- 
vitation as involved acceptance or rejection of it, ■would be a 
task difficult to execute, and, ■when executed, probably of little 
value. Similarly ■with Sociology— it is nest to impossible for 
a writer who points out tbe ■way to'wards its truths, to exclude 
all tacit or avowed expressions of opinion about those truths , 
and, ■were it possible to exclude such expressions of opim n, it 
would be at the cost of those iUustrations needed to make bis 
exposition effective. 

Such must be, in part, my defence for having set down many 
thoughts which tbe title of tbis work does not cover. Especially 
have I found myself obliged thus to transgress, by representing 
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tho Btudy of Sociology as the study of Evolutiun in. its most 
complex form. It is clcor ttat to one ■who considers the facts 
societies exhibit as having had their origin in sapematiiral inter- 
positions, or in the wills of individual ruling men, the study of 
these facts will have an aspect wholly anliko that which it has 
to one who contemplates them as generated by processes of 
growth and development continning through centuries. Ignor- 
ing, as the first view tacitly docs, that conformity to law, in tho 
scientific sense of the word, which the second view fecitly 
asserts, there can be hut little community between the methods 
of inqniry proper to them respectively. Continuous causation, 
which in the one case there is little or no tendency to trace, 
becomes, in the other case, the chief object of attention ; whence 
it follows that there must bo formed wholly- different ideas of 
the appropriate modes of investigation. A foregone conclusion 
respecting the nature of social phenomena, ia thus inevitably 
im-plied in any suggestions for the study of them,. 

A^ile, however, it must be admitted that throughout this 
work there runs the assumption thai the facts, simultaneous and 
successive, which societies present, have a genesis no less natural 
than the genesis of facta of all other classes ; it is not admitted 
that this assumption was made unawares, or without warrant. 
At the outset, the grounds for it were examined. The notion, 
widely accepted, in name though not consistently acted upon, 
that social phenomena diSer from phenomena of most other 
tinds as being under special providence, we found to be entirely 
discredited by its expositors ; nor, when closely looked into, did 
the great-man- theory of social affairs prove to be more tenable. 
Besides finding that both these views, rooted as they are in tho 
ways of thinking natural to primitive men, would not hear 
criticism ; we found that even their defenders continually betrayed 
their beliefs in the production of social changes by natural causes — 
taeitly admitted that after certain antecedents certain consequents 
arc to be expected — fcicitly admitted, therefore, that some pre- 
vision is possible, and therefore some stibject-matter for Science. 
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From these negative justifications for the belief that Sociology ia 
a science, we turned to the positive jnstifi-cations. Wo iound 
that every aggregate of units of any order, has certain traits 
necessarily determined by the properties of its unite. Henco it 
waa inferable, AjprioH, that, given the natures of tho men who 
are their units, and certain characters in the societies formed are 
pro-determined — other cbaractera being determined by tho co- 
operation of surrounding conditions. The current assertion that 
Sociology is not possible, implies a misconception of its nature. 
Using the analogy supplied by a human life, we saw that just as 
bodily development and structure and function, furnish subject- 
matter for biological aeienee, though the events set forth by the 
biographer go beyond its range; so, social growth, and the riso 
of structures and functions accompanying it, famish subject- 
matter for a Science of Society, though the facta with which 
hietorians fill their pages mostly yield no material for Science. 
Thus conceiving the scope of tho science, we saw, on comparing 
rudimentary societies with one anotber and with societies in dif- 
ferent stages of progress, that they do present certain common 
traits of structure and of function, as well as certain common 
traits of development. Further comparisons similarly made, 
opened large questions, such as that of the relation between social 
growth and organization, which form parts of this same science ; 
— questions of transcendent importance compared with those 
occupying tho minds of politicians and writers of history. 

The difficulties of the Social Science next drew our attention. 
We saw that in this case, though in no other ease, the facts to be 
observed and gcneraliBed by the student, are exhibited by an 
aggregate of which he forms a part. In his capacity of inquirer, 
he should have no inclination towards one or other conclusion 
respecting the phenomena to be generalized ; but in bis capacity 
of citizen, helped to live by the life of his society, imbedded in 
its structures, sharing in its activities, breathing its atmosphere 
of thought and sentiment, he ia partially coerced into such views 
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as favour harmonioaa co-operation yriih hia follow-citizena. 
Hence immense obstacles to the Social Science, TmparaJloled by 
those standing in the way of any other science. 

From, considering thus generally these canses of error, we 
turned to consider them specially. Under the head of ob]'ective 
diffictdtiea, we glanced at those many ways in which evidence 
collectei by the sociological inquirer is vitiated. That extreme 
nntrastworthinosa of witnesses which icsnlts from carelessness, 
or fanaticism, or self-interest, was illnstiatcd ; and we saw that, 
in addition to the perversions of statement hence arising, there 
arc othcjce which arise from the tendenLy there is for some kinds 
of evidence to draw attention, while evidence of opposite kinds, 
much larger in quantity, draws no attention. Further, it was 
shown that the nature of sociological facts, each of which is not 
observable in a single object or act, but is reached only through 
registration and comparison of many objects and acts, makes the 
perception of them harder than that of other facts. It was 
pointed out that the wide distribution of social phenomena in 
Space, greatly hinders true apprehensions of them ; and it was 
also pointed out that another impediment, even still greater, is 
consequent on their distribution in Time — a distribution such 
that many of the facta to be dealt with, take centuries to 
unfold, and can bo grasped only by combining in thought 
multitudinous changes that are slow, involved, and not easy 
to trace. Beyond these difficulties which wo grouped aa 

distinguishing the science itself, objectively considered, we saw 
that there are other difficulties, conveniently to be grouped as 
subjective, wliicb arc also great. For the interpretation of human 
conduct as socially displayed, every one is compelled to use, as a 
key, his own nature — ascribing to others thoughts and feeling 
like his own ; and yet^ while this automorphic interpretation is 
indispensable, it is necessarily more or less misleading. Very 
generally, too, a subjective difficalty arises from the lack of in- 
tellectua! faculty complex enough in grasp these social pheno- 
mena, which arc so extremely involved. And again, very few 
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have by cultnre gained that plasticity of faculty requisite for 
conceiYJng and accepting those immensely-varied actualities 
which societies ia different times and places display, and those 
muUitadinous possibilities to be inferred from them. Nov, 

o£ subjective difficulties, did these exhaust the list. From the 
emotional, as well as from the intellectual, part of the nature, we 
saw that there arise obstacles. The ways ia which beliefs about 
social affairs are perverted by intense feara and excited Lopes, 
were pointed out. We noted the feeling of impatience, as another 
common cause of misjudgment, A contrast was drawn showing, 
too, what perverse estimates of public events men are led to make 
by their sympathies and antipathies — how, where their hate has 
been aroused, they utter unqualified condemnations of ill-deeds 
for Tvhich there was much excuse, while, if their admiration is 
excited by va«t successes, they condone inexcnsahle ill-deeds 
immeasurably greater in amount. And we also saw that among 
the distortions of judgment caused by the emotions, have to bo 
included those immense ones generated by the sentiment of loyalty 
to a personal ruler, or to a ruling power otherwise embodied. 

These distortions of judgment caused by the emotions, thus 
indicated generally, we went on to consider specially — treatmg 
of them as different forms of bias. Though, during education, 
understood in a wide sense, many kinds of bias are commenced or 
given, there is one which onr edacational system, makes especially 
strong — the double bias in favour of the religions of enmity 
and of amity. Needful as wo found both of these to be, we per- 
ceived that among the beliefs about social affairs, prompted now 
by the one and now by the other, there are glaring incongruities ; 
and that scientific conceptions can be formed only when there is 
a compromise between the dictates of pure egoism and the dictates 
of pure altmism, for which they respectively stand. We 

observed, nest, the warpiag of opinion which the bias of patri- 
otism causes. Recognizing the truth that the preservation of a 
society is made possible only by a due amount of patriotic feeling 
in citizens, we saw that this feeling inevitably disturbs the judg- 
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ment ■when comparisons between societies are made, and that the 
data required for Social Science are thus yitiated ; and we saw 
tliat the effort to escape this bias, leading aa it does to an opposite 
bias, is apt to Yitiaie the data in another way. While 

finding the class-bias to be no less essential, we found that it no 
less inevitably causes one-sidcdness in tho conceptions of social 
affairs. Koting how the various sub-classes have their speciali- 
ties of prejudice corresponding to their class -interests, wo noted, 
at greater length, how the more general prejudices of the larger 
and more widely-distingnished classes, prevent them from forming 
balanced judgments. That in politics the bias of party 

interferes with those calm examinations by which alone the con- 
clnsions of Social Science can be reached, scarcely needed point- 
ing out. "We observed, however, that beyond the political bias 
under its party-form, there is a more general political bias — 
the bias towards an ezclusively-political view of social affairs, 
and a corresponding faith in political instrumentalities. Aa 
affecting tho study of Social Science, this bias was shown to be 
detrimental as directing the attention too much to tho pheno- 
mena of social regnlation, and excluding from thought the 
activities regulated, constitutiug an aggregate of phenomena far 
more important. Lastly, we came to tho theological bias, 

which, nuder its general form and under its special forms, dis- 
turbs in various ways our judgments on social questions. Obedi- 
ence to a supposed divine command, being its standard of 
rectitude, it does not ask concerning any social arrangoraont 
whether it conduces to social welfare, so much as whether it con- 
forms to the creed locally established. Hence, in each place and 
time, those conceptions about public affairs which the theological 
bias fosters, tend to diverge from the truth in so far as the creed 
then and there accepted diverges from the truth. And besides 
the positive evil thus produced, there is a negative eyiJ, due to 
dtseoDragcment of the habit of estimating actions by the results 
they eventually cause — a habit which the study of Social 
Sulonce demands. 
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Having tliiis contemplated, in genera) and in detail, tlie difB- 
culties of fclie Social Science, ■wo turned our attention to tlie pre- 
liminary discipline required. Of the conclusions reached so 
recently, the reader scarcely needs reminding. Study of the 
sciences in general haying been pointed out as tho proper mcana 
of generating fit habits of thought, it was shown that the sciences 
especially to be attended to are those treating of Life and of 
Mind. There can be no understanding of social actions without 
some knowledge of human nature; there ca,n be no deep know- 
ledge of human nature without some knowledge of tho laws of 
Mind ; there can he no adequate knowledge of tho laws of Mind 
without Itnowledge of the laws of Life. And that knowledge of 
the Laws of life, as exhibited in Man, may be properly grasped, 
attention must be given to the laws of Life in general. 

What is to be hoped from such a presentation of difficulties 
and such, a programme of preparatory studies ? Who, in draw- 
ing his conclusions about public policies, will be made to hesitate 
by remembering the many obstacles that stand in the way of 
right judgments ? Who will think it needful to fit himself by 
inquiries so various and so extensive ? Who, in short, will bo 
led to doubt any of the inferences he has drawn, or be induced to 
pause before he draws others, by consciousness of these many 
liabilities to error arising from want of knowledge, want of dis- 
cipline, and want of duly-balanced sentiments ? 

To these questions there can be but the obvious reply — a 
reply which, the foregoing chapters themselves involve — that 
very little is to be expected. Tho implication throughout the 
argument has been that for every society, and for each stage in 
its evolution, there is an appropriate mode of feeling and think- 
ing ; and that no mode of feeling and thinking not adapted to its 
degree of evolution, and to its surroundings, can be permanently 
established. Though not exactly, still approximately, the aver- 
age opinion in any age and country, is a function of tho social 
stnicture in that age and country. There may be, as wo see 
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during times of revolution, a considerable incongruity between 
the ideas that become curront and the social arrangements which 
exist, ind ■ire, m great measme, appropriate , though eren then 
the meongmity does but mark the need for s, re-adjustment 
of institutioni to cbiraoter While however, those snccessiTe 
compromises which, during soi-ial evolnbon, have to be made 
between the changed natures of citizens an<I the inatitutions 
tvolvcd by ancestral citizens, imply disagreements, yet these 
are but partial and temporaiy— -in those societies, at least, 
which are developing and not m cfiurse of dissolution. I'or 
a society to hold togethei, the institutions that are needed and 
the conceptions that aic generally current, mnst be in tolerable 
liaimouy Hence, it is not to be expected that modes of think- 
ing on soiial affairi, aietobe m any considerable degree changed 
by whatever may be said lespeoting the Social Science, its diffi- 
culties, and the required preparations for studying it. 

The only reasonable hope is, that here and there one may be 
led, in calmer moments, to remember how largely his beKefs about 
public matters have been made for him by circumstances, and 
how probable it is that they are either untrue or but partially 
true. When he reflects on the doubtfulness of the evidence 
Avhich he generalizes, collected hap-hazard from a narrow area — ■ 
when he counts up the perverting sentiments fostered in him by 
education, country, class, party, creed — when, observing those 
around, he eeeij that from other evidence selected to gratify 
sentiments partially unlike his own, there result unlike views ; 
he may occasionally recollect how largely mere accidents have 
determined his convictions. Eecollectiug this, ho may bo induced 
to hold these convictions not quite so strongly ; may see the need 
for criticism of them with a view to revision ; and, above all, may 
be somewhat less eager to act in pursuance of them. 

While the few to whom a Social Science is conceivable, may in 
some degree be thus influenced by what is said concerning the 
study of it, there can, of course, be no efEect on the many to 
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whom such » acienco soems an absurdity, or an impiety, or both. 
The feeling nsually exeit«(i by the proposal to deal scientifically 
with these most-complex phenomena, is like that which was 
eseiied in ancient times by the proposal to deal scientifically with 
phenomena of simpler kinds. As Mr. Grote writes of Socrates — - 

" Physiea and astronomy, in his opinion, belonged to the divine class 
of phsenomeno, in whicL. human research was insane, fruitless, and 
impious." ' 

And as he elsewhere writes respecting the attitude of the Greek 
mind in general : — 

" In bis [the early Greek's] view, the description of the sun, as given 
in a modem astronomical treatise, would have appeared not merely 
absurd, but repidsive and impious : even in later times, when the posi- 
tive spirit of inquiry had made considerable progress, Anaa^oras and 
other astronomers incurred the chaige of blasphemy for dispersonifying 
HSlios, and trying to assign invariable laws to the solar phenomena." " 

That a likeness exists between the feeling then .displayed 
respecting phenomena of inorganic nature, ^nd the feeling 
now displayed respecting phenomena of Life and Society, is 
manifest. The ascription of social actions and political events 
entirely to natural causes, thna leaving out Providence as a 
factor, seems to the religious mind of our day, as seemed to th* 
mind of the pious Greek the dispersonifleation of Helios and the 
explanation of celestial motions otherwise than by im-raediaio 
divine agency. As was said by Jlr. Gladstone, in a speech made 
shortly after the first publication of the second chapter of this 
volume — 

" I lately read a discnssdon on the manner m whicl the n i n^ np f 
particnlar individuals occasionally occitts m great crises ot hum n 
history, as if some sacred, invisible power lid r ised them np and 
placed them in particnlar positions for spec al purpt sbs The wnt r 
sajs tJiat they are not uniform, but admits that they are eommon— s 
common and bo remarkable that men would be hible to t*rm the n pru 
vidential in a pre-scientific age. And this wa^ irud v, thout the sn ille t 
notion apparently in the writer's mind that 1 e wis giv tt rr e to 

anything that could startle or alarm — it was sail as a k nd of con i o 
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place. It would seem that in his view there was a time when mankind, 
lost ia ignorance, might, without forfeiting entirely their title to the 
name of rational creatures, believe in a Providence, hut that since that 
period another and greater power has arisen under the name of seienct', 
and this power haa gone to war with Providence, and Providence is 
driven frora the field — and we have now the happineis of living in the 
scientific age, when Providence is no longer to he treated as otherwise 
than an idle dream."' 

Of iho mental attitude, very general beyond the limits of the 
scientific world, which these utterances of Mr. Gladstone 
exemplify, he has since given further illustration; and, in his 
anxiety to check a movenient he thinka mischievous, has so con- 
■ spieuously made himself the exponent of the anti-scientific yiew, 
that we may fitly regard Lis thoughts on the matter as typical. 
In an address delivered by him at the Liverpool College, and 
since re-published with additions, he says ; — ■ 

" Upon the ground of what is termed evolution, God ia relieved of the 
labour of cFeation ; in the name of uncliangeable laws, He is discharged 
from governing the world." 

' This passage proves the kinship between Mr. Gladstone's 
■conception of things and that entertained by the Greeks, to be 
even elosei" than above alleged ; for its implication is, not simply 
that the scientific interpretation of vital and social phenomena as 
conforming to fixed laws, ia repugnant to him, but that the like 
interpretation of inorganic phenomena ia repugnant. In conunon 
I with the ancient Greek, ho regards as irreligious, any explanation 
of Nature which dispenses with immediate divine superintendence. 
iHo appears to overlook the fact that the doctrine of gravitation, 
'with the entire science of physical Astronomy, is open to tlie 
'same charge as this which he makes against the doctrine of 
evolntion; and he seems not to have remembered that throughout 
the past, eaoh further step made by Science has been denounced 
for reasons like those which he assigns.'' 

It is instructive to observe, however, that in these prevailing 
ponceptions expressed by Mr. Gladstone, which we have here to 
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note as excluding tho conception o£ a Social Science, there ig to 
be traced a healtliful process of compromise between old and 
now, For as in the current conceptions about the order of events 
in the lives of persons, there is a partnership, wholly illogical 
though temporarily convenient, between the ideas of natural 
causation and of providential interference ; so, in the current 
political conceptions, the belief in divine interpositions goes along 
with, and by no means excludes, the belief in a natural produc- 
tion of cfEects on society by natural agencies set to wort. In 
relation to the occurrences of individual life, we displayed ocr 
national aptitude for thus entertaining mntually-destruetivo 
ideas, when an unpopular prince suddenly gained popularity 
by outliving certain abnormal changes in his blood, and 
when, on the occasion of his recovery, providential aid and 
natural causation were unitedly recognized by a thantsgiving 
to God and a baronetcy to the doctor. And similarly, we 
see that thronghoufc all our public actions, the theory which Mr. 
Gladstone reprt=ents that grtat men are providentially raised 
np to do things God has decided upon, and that the courso of 
affairs is supcrnaturally ordertdthus or thus, docs not iu the least 
interfere with the pissmg of measures calculated to achieve 
desired ends in ways classed as natural, and nowise modifies 
the diacuision of such m.eaiSarcs on their merits, as estimated iu 
terms of cause and consequence. While the prayers with which 
each legislative sitting commences, show a nominal belief in 
an immediate divine guidance, the votes widh which the sitting 
ends, given in pursuance of reasons which the speeches assign, 
show us a real belief that the effects will be determined by the 
agencies set to wort. 

Still, it is clear that the old conception, while it qualifies the 
new but little in tho regulating of actions, qualifies it very much 
in the forming of theories. There can be no complete accept- 
ance of Sociology as a science, so long as tho belief in a social 
order not conforming to natural law, survives. Hence, as already 
said, considerations touching the study of Sociology, not very 
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inflnential even over tVie few who recognize a Social Science, can 
have Bcarcely any effects on the great mass to whom a Social 
Science ia an incredibility. 

I do not mean that this prevailing impervionsiiess to scientific 
conceptions of social phenomena, is to be regretted. As implied 
in a foregoing paragraph, it is part of the reqnirect adjnstment 
hefcween existing opinions and the forms of social H£e at present 
requisite. With a given phase of human character there must, 
to maintain equiiibrium, go an adapted class of institutions, and 
a set of thonghta and sentiments in tolerable harmony with those 
institutions. Hence, it ia not to be wished that with the average 
hnman nature we now have, there should be a wide acceptance 
of views natural only to a more-highly-developed social state, and 
to the improved typo of citizen accompanying such a state. The 
desirable thing is, that a growth of ideas and feelings tend- 
ing to produce modification, shall be joined with a continuance of 
ideas and feelings tending to preserve stability. And it is one 
of oar satisfactory social traita, exhibited ia a degree never 
before paralleled, that along with a mental progress which brings 
about considerable changes, there ia a devotion of thought and 
energy to the maintenance of existing arrangements, and creeds, 
and sentiments — an energy sufhcient even to re-invigorate some 
of the old forms and beliefs that were decaying. When, 
therefore, a distinguished statesnian, anxious for human welfare 
as he ever shows himself to be, and holding that the defence of 
estabUshed beliefs must not be left exclusively to its " standing 
'army" of "priests and ministers of religion," undertakes to 
combat opinions at variance with a creed he thinks essential ; the 
occurrence may be taken as adding another to the many signs of 
a healthful condition of society. That in our day, one in Mr. 
Gladstone's position should think as he does, seems to me very 
desirable. That we sboald have for our working-king one in 
whom a purely-scientific conception of things had become 
dominant, and who was thns out of harmony with our present 
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social staie, would probably be detrimental, and migbt be dis- 
astrous. 

"For it cannot be too emphatically asserted that tbia policy of 
compromise, alike in institutions, in actions, and in beliefs, -wliicli 
especially characterizes English life, is a policy essentia] to a 
society going through the transitions caused by continued growth 
and development. Th.e illogicalities and the absurdities to be 
foimd so abundantly in current opinions and existing airange- 
menta, are those which inevitably arise in the course of perpetual 
re- adjustments to circumstances perpetually changing. Ideas 
and institntions proper to a past social state, but incongruous 
with the new social state that has grown out of it, surviving 
into this new social state they have made possible, and dis- 
appearing only as this new social state establishes its own ideas 
and institutions, are necessarily, during their survival, in conflict 
Tviththese new ideas and institutions — necessarily furnish elements 
of contradiction in men's thoughts and deeds. And yet as, for 
the carrying-on of social life, the old must continue so long as 
the new is not ready, this perpetual compromise is an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of a normal development. Its essential- 
ness we may see on remembering that it equally holds through- 
out the evolution of an individual organism. The structural and 
functional arrangements during growth, are never quite right : 
always the old adjustment for a smaller size is made wrong by 
the larger size it has been instrumental in producing— -always the 
transition- structure is a compromise between the requirements of 
past and future, fulfilling in an imperfect way the requirements 
o£ the present. And this, which is shown clearly enough where 
there is simple growth, is shown stili more clearly where 
there are metamorphoses. A creature which leads at two periods 
of ita existenco two different kinds of life, and which, in adapta- 
tion to its second period, has to develop structures that were not 
fitted for its first, passes through a stage during which it 
possesses both partially — during which the old dwindles while the 
new grows : as happens, tor instance, in creatures that continue to 
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breathe water by external branchite during the time they are 
developing the lungs that enable them to breathe air. ^d 
thua it is with the alterations produced by growth in societies, as 
well as with those metamorphoses accompanying change in the 
mode of life— especially those accompanying change from the 
predatory life to the industrial life. Here, too, there must be 
transitional stages during which incongruous organizations co- 
exist: tbo first remaining indispensable until the second has 
grown up to its work. Just as injnrions as it wonld be to an am- 
phibian to enfeoff its branchias before ila lungs were well developed; 
so injurious must it be to a society to destroy its old institu- 
tions before the new have become well-organized enough to take 
their places. 

Ifon-rccognition of this truth characterizes too much the 
reformers, political, religions, and social, of our own time ; as it 
has characterized those of past times. On the part of men 
eager to rectify wrongs and espel errors, there is still, as there 
cTer has been, so absorbing a consciousness of the evils caused by 
oldf orms and old ideas, as to permit no consciousness of the benefits 
these old forms and old ideas have yielded. This partiality of 
view is, in a sense, necessary. There must be division of labour 
here as elsewhere : some who bavo the function of attacking, 
and who, that they may attack effectually, must feel strongly the 
viciousness of that which they attack ; some wbo have the func- 
tion of defending and who, that they may be good defenders, must 
over-value the things they defend. But while this one-sidedness 
has to be tolerated, aa in great measure unavoidable, it is in 
some respects to be regretted. Though, with grievances less 
serious and animosities less intense than those which existed here 
in the past, and which exist still abroad, there go mitigated ten- 
dencies to a rash destmctiveness ou the one side, and an un- 
reasoning bigotry on the other ; yet even in our country and age 
there are dangers from the want of a due both-side dness. In 
the speeches and writings of those who advocate various political 
and social changes, there is so continuous a presentation of in- 
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justices, and abuses, and mischiefs, and corruptions, as to leavo 
the* impression that f or seeuring a -wholesome state o£ things, 
there needs nothing hut to set aside present arrangements. The 
implication seems ever to be that all who occupy places of power, 
and form tbe regnlativc organization, are alone to blame for 
whatever ia not as it should be ; and that the classes regulated 
are blameless. " See the injuries which these institutions inflict 
on yon," says the energetic reformer. "Consider how selfish 
must be the men who maintain them, to their own advantage and 
your detriment," he adds. And then he loaves to be drawn the 
manifest inference, that were these selfish men got rid of, all 
would he well. Neither he nor his andience recognizes the facta 
that regulative arrangements are essential ; that the arrange- 
ments in question, along with their many vices, have some 
virtues ; that such vices as they have do not result fi'om an 
egoism peculiar to those who uphold and work them, but result 
from a general egoism — an egoism, no less decided in those who 
complain than in those complained of. Inequitable government 
can be upheld only by the aid of a people correspondingly in- 
equitable, in its sentimenta and acts. Injustice cannot reign if 
the community does not fnrnisb a due supply oi unjust agents. 
No tyrant can tyrannize over a people save on condition that the 
people is bad enongh to supply bim with soldiers who will fight 
for his tyranny and keep their brethren in slavery. Class-supre- 
macy cannot be maintainedby the corrupt buying of votes, unless 
there are multitudes of voters venal enough to sell their votes. 
It is thus everywhere and in all degrees — misconduct among 
those in power ia the correlative of misconduct aniong those over 
whom they exercise power. 

And while, in the men who ui^ on changes, there ia an 
unconsciousness that the evils they denounce are rooted in the 
nature common to themselves and other men, there ia also an un- 
consciousness that amid the things they would throw away 
there is much worth preserving. This holds of beliefs more 
especially. Along with the dostractivo tendency there goes bul 
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little constructive toiidency Tlic LritiLifains m^dt implf ttdt it 
ia requisite only to dissipate enors and that it is needles') tj 
insist on truths. It is foigottcn that along with forms which aio 
bad, there is a large amoant of substance which is good And 
those to whom there arc ■iddroiscd condemnations of the forms 
unaccompanied by the caution that there is a substance to be 
prcserred in higher forms, are left, not only without any coherent 
system of gniding beliefs, but without any consciousness that 
one is requisite. 

Hence the need, above admitted, for an aj^tive defence of that 
wliich exists, carried on by men convinced of ita entire worth ; 
so that those who attack may not destroy the good along with 
the bad. 

And here let me point ont distinctly, the truth already im.plied, 
tliat studying Sociology scientifically, leads to fairer apprecia- 
tions of different parties, political, religious, and other. The con- 
ception initiated and developed by Social Science, is at the same 
time Radical and Conservative— Radical to a degree beyond any- 
thing wMch current Radicalism conceives ; Conservative to a 
degree beyond anything conceived by present Conservatism. 
When there has beoa adequately seized the truth that societies 
are products of evolution, assuming, m their various timed and 
places, their Tarious modifications of structure, and function ; 
there follows the conviction that what, relatively to our thoughts 
and sentiments, were arrangements of extreme badness, had 
fitnesses to conditions ■which made bettor arrangements imprac- 
ticable: whence comes a tolerant interpretation of past tyrannies 
at which even the bitterest Tory of oac own days would bo 
indignant. On the other hand, after observing how the pro- 
cesses that have bronght things to their present stage are 
still going on, not with, a decreasing rapidity indicating approach 
to cessation, but with an increasing rapidity that implies long 
continuance and immense transformations ; there follows the con- 
viction that the remote future has in store, forms of social life 
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higher than any wo have imagined : there comes a faith tran- 
scending that of tho Eadical, whose aim is some re-orgamzation 
admitting of comparison to organizations which exist. And 
while this conception, of societies as natnxally evolved, hegianing 
with small and simple types wbieh have their sliort existences 
and disappear, advancing to higher types that are larger, more 
complex, and longer-lived, coming to still-higher types like 
our own, great in size, complexity, and duration, and promising 
types transcending these in times after existing societies have 
died away — while this conception of societies implies that in the 
slow course of things changes almost immcasurahle in amount 
are possible, it also implies that but small amounts of such 
chajiges are possible ■within short periods. 

Thus, the theory of progress disclosed by the study of Socio- 
logy as science, is one which greatly m.oderates the hopes and tho 
fears of extreme parties. After clearly seeing that the structures 
and actions throughout a society are determined by the properties 
of its units, and that (external disturbances apart) the society 
cannot be substantially and permanently changed without ita 
units being substantially and permanently changed, it becomes 
easy to see that great alterations cannot suddenly bo made to much 
purpose. And when both the party of progress and the party of 
resistance perceive that the institutions which at any time exist 
are more deeply rooted than they supposed — when the one 
party perceives thai these institutions, imperfect as they are, have 
a temporary fitness, while the other party perceives that the main- 
tenance of them, in so far as it is desirable, ia in great measure 
guaranteed by the human natuie they have giown out of ; there 
must come a diminishing violence cf attack on one side, and a 
diminishing perversity of defence on the othei Evidently, so 
far as a doctrine i-an influence general conduct (\ibich it can do, 
however, in but a comparativ ely-i-mill dcgiee), the Doctrine o£ 
Evolution, in its social appbcations, is calculated to produce a 
steadying eSect, alike on thought and action. 

If, as seems hkely, some should propose to draw the si 
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awkward coroUaiy that it matter^ not wliat wc Relieve or what 
we teach, since the process of social evolution will take its own 
coarse in spite of us ; I reply that while this corollary is in ono 
sense true, it is in another seoBO untme. Doubtless, from all that 
has been said it follows that, supposing^ SBrroanding conditions 
continno tho same, tbe evolution of a society cannot be in any > 
essential way diverted from its general course; though it also 
follows (and here the corollary is at fault) that tho thoughts and 
actions of individuals, being natnralfactorsthat arise in tho conrse 
of the evolution itself, and aid in further advancing it, cannot be 
dispensed with, but must he severally valued as increments of 
the aggregate force producing change. But while the corollary 
is even here partially misleading, it is, in another direction, far 
more seriously snisleading. For though the process of social 
evolution is in its general character so far pro- determined, that 
its successive stages cannot be ante-dated, auii that hence no 
teaching or policy can advance it b.eyond a certain normal rate, 
which is Kmited by the rate of organic modification in human 
beings ; yet it is quite possible to perturb, to retard, or to dis- 
order the process. The analogy of individual development again 
serves us. The unfolding of an organism after its special type, 
has its approximately-uniform, course taking its tolerably- definite 
time ; and no treatment that may be devised will fundamentally 
change or greatly accelerate these ; the best that can he done is 
to maintain the required favourable conditions. But it is quite 
easy to adopt a treatment which shall dwarf, or deform, 
or otherwise injure : the processes of growth and development 
may be, and very often are, hindered or deranged, though 
they cannot bo artificially bettered. Similarly with the social 
organism. Though, by maintaining favourable conditions, there 
cannot be more good done than that of letting social progress go 
on unhindered; yet an immensity of mischief may be done in 
the way of disturbing and distorting and repressing, by policies 
carried out in pursuance of erroneous conceptions. And thus, 
notwithstanding first appearances to the contrary, there is a 
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very important part to bo flayed by a true theory of social 
phenomena. 

A few worda to those who think these general conelusiona 
discouraging, may be added. Probably the more enthusiastic, 
hopeful of great ameliorations in tho state of manldnd, to bo 
brought about rapidly by propagating tHa belief or initiating 
that reform, will feel that a doctrine negativing their saaguine 
anticipations takes away much of the stimulus to exertion. If 
lai^e advances in human welfare can come only in the slow pro- 
cess of things, which will inevitably bring them ; why should we 
trouble ourselves ? 

Doubtless it is trae that on visionary hopes, rational criticisms 
have a depressing inSuonce. It is better to recognize the truth, 
however. As between infancy and maturity there is no shortcnt 
by which there may be avoided the tedious process of growth and 
development through insensible increments ; so there is no way 
from the lower forms of social life to the higher, but one passin- 
through small successive modifications. If we contemplate tho 
order of nature, we see that everywhere vast results arc brought 
about by accumulations of minute actions. The surface of tho 
Earth has been sculptured by forces which in the course of a year 
produce alterations scarcely anywhere visible. Its multitudes of 
different organic forms have arisen by processes so slow, thai, 
during the periods our observations extend over, the results are 
in most cases inappreciable. We must be content to recognize 
these truths and conform our hopes to them. Ligbt, falling 
upon a crystal, is capable of altering its molecular arrangomentr 
but it can do this only by a repetition of impulses almost 
mnumerable: before a unit of ponderable matter can have its 
rhythmical movements so increased by successive ctherial waves, 
as to be detached from its combination and arranged in another 
way, miUiona of such ctherial waves must successively make in- 
finitesimal additions to its motion. Similarly, before there arise 
in human nature and human institutions, changes having that 
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permanence ■which, mates tiiem an acquired inheritence for the 
human race, there must go innumerable reeurrencea of the 
thon^lits, and feelings, and actions, conducive to such changes. 
The process cannot he abridged; and must be gone through with 
due patience. 

Thus, admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation ia 
needful as a stimnlus, and recognizing the usefulness of his 
delnsion as adapted to his particular nature and his particular 
function, the man of higher type must be content with, gieatlj-- 
moderated expectations, while he perseveres with nndiminishcd 
efforts. He has to see Low comparatively littio can ho done, 
and yet to find it worth while to do that little : so uniting ]ihi- 
lanthropic energy with philosophic calm. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 



' Of Tarious testimonies to this, one of the most striking waa that given 
by Mr. Chatlea Mayo, M.B., of New College, Oxford, who, having had. to 
examine the drainage of Wiodsor, found " tliat in a previous visibition of 
typhoid fever, the poorest and lowest part of the town had entirely escaped, 
while the epidemic had heen very fatal in good houses. The difCereuco 
waa thia, tiiat while the hetter housea were all connected with the Bewera, 
the poor port of the town had no drains, but made use of cesspools in the 
gardens. And this is by no means nn isolated instance." 

3 Debates, Times, February 12, 1852. 

■ Letter in Datiy News, Nov. 28, 1851. 

' Recommendation of a Coroner'a Jury, Times, March 26, 1850. 

* S&me des Deua; Mondes, February 15, 1872. 

' Journal of MmUal Science, January, 1873. 

' Bojle'a Borneo, p. 116. 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE 11. 
' DaOy paper, January 22, 1849, 
^ The Titeoiratic Philosophy of English History, vol. i. p. 43. 

* Jhid., voL L p. 289. 

* IfM., vol. ii. p. 681. 

' La Main de VHomme et k Boigt de Diev, dans Us malheurs de la 
. Par J. C, Ex-aumonier daiu^ I'armee auxiliaire. Paris, Douniol 



k Cie., 1871. 

» The Uoman and the T, tdon, ^ip. 339-10. 
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'' Sliort Studies on Great SuJijects, vol. i p. 11. 

* Ibid., voL i. p. 22 

* Und., vol. i p. 24. ■ 
'• Ibid., vol i. -p. 15. 

" History of England, vol, v. p. 70, 

" Ibid., vol. V. p. 108. 

"* Ibid., vol. V. p. 109. 

'^ Sftorf Stvdim oa Cheat SjiSjecfs, p. 59. 

" The Limits of Exact Scienee as applied to Historij, ] 

" Ibid., p. 22, 

'^ J.i((»i iocfe, new edition, preface, p, isi, 

" iSifi., pp. xxiii, isiv. 

" Ibid., preface (1854), p. xxvii. 



IJOTES TO CHAPTER V. 

' Thomson's Nem Zealand, vol. i. p. 80. 

' Haliam'a Middle Ages, ch. ix., part ii. 

" Principles of Surgery. Sth ed. p. 434. 

■■ British and Foreign Medico-Chirargical Eemew, Jaiiuarj', 1S7(>, 
p. 103. 

• Ibid. p. 106. 

° British Medical Journal, August 20th, 1870. I took the precaution 
of calling on. Mr. Hutchinson to verify the extract given, and to learn 
from him what he meant hy " severe." I foiuid that he meant simply 
recognizable. He described to me the mode ia which he had made hia 
estimate ; and it was clearly a mode which, tended rather towards 
esa^eration of the evil than otherwise. I also learned from him tliat 
in the great mass of oases thoaewho have recognizable syphilitic taint 
pass lives that are but little impaired hy it. 

^ A Treatise on, Syphilis, hy Dr. E. Lancereaux. Vol. ii, p. 1-20. 
This testimony I quote from the work itself, and have similai'ly talcen 
from the original sonreea the statements of Skey, Simon, Wyatt, Acton, 
as well as the British and Foreign Medico-Ckirurgical Seview and British 
MediealJoumal. The rest, with various others, will he found in the 
pamphlet of Dr. C. B. Taylor on Tlie Contagious Diseases Acts. 

^ Professor Slieldon Amos. See also his late important work, A 
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Splcmatia ViBin of the Science of JiwUprvdenc',, pp. 119, ^03, S12, 
iinil 514. 

* Qiiciteil by Nasse, The AgricaUMral Community of the Middle Ages, 
&e., English translation, p. 94. 

'° In one cnae, " out of tliirty married couples, there was not one man 
then living with his own wife, and some of them had exchanged ivives 
two or three times since their entrance." This, along with various kin- 
dred illustrationa, will be found in tracts on the Poor-Law, hy a late uncle 
of mine, the Rev, Thomas Spencer, of Hinton Charterhouse, who woa 
chairman of tile Bath Union during its Htst six years. 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE VI. 
' Warton's History of English Poetry, vol. ii,, p. 57, note. 
" Burton's Sdnde, vol. ii., p. 13. 
' Spete's Journal of Discovery of Source of the Nile, p. 85. 

* See pp. 79 and 127. 

' Summary of llie Moral Statistics of England and Wales. By Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

* Reeves's History of English Law, vol, i., pp. 34-36. Second edition. 
' Brentano's Introduction to English Gilds, p. oxcv. 

' Lubhock's Prehistoric Times, p. 344. First edition. 

* Mrs. Atkinson's Recollections of Tartar Stripes, p. 220, 
'" Quoted in M'Lennan's Prindti'ee Marriage, p. 187. 

' ' Burton's History of Sindh, p. 244. 

" Wright's Essays on Arch(sology, voL ii., pp. 175-6. 

'* Ibid., vol. iL, p. 184. 

'■* Only four copies of this psalter are known to exist. The copy from 
which. I make this description is containeJ in the splendid collection of 
Mr. Henry Huth. 

" Kinder- urtd Ha,usmarcheit, by William and James Grimm. Larger 
edition (1870), pp. 140-2. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 
' M. Bimoyer, quoted in Mill's Political Eamomy. 
^ Hill's Political Economy. 
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^ Mill's Political Economy. 

' Translation of Lanfrey's History of Napoleon the First, vol, ii., p. 25. 

* IMd.,vol.ii.,-p. 442. 

* M. Lanfrey sets dowa tbe loss of the French, alone, from 1802 on- 
waida, at nearly two millions. This may be an over-estimate ; though, 
judging from the immense armies raised in France, such a total seems 
quite possible. The above computation of the losses to European nations 
m general, has been made for me by adding up the numbers of killed and 
wounded in the successive battles, as furnished by such statements as 
are accessible. The total is 1,500,000. This nimiber has to-be greatly 
increased by including losses not specified — the number of killed and 
■wounded on one side only, being given in some cases. It haa to be 
further increased by including losses in numerous minor engagements, 
the particulars of which are unknown. And it has to be again increased 
by allowance for under-stafement of his losses, which was habitual with 
Napoleon. Though the total, raised by these various additions probably 
to something over two millions, includes killed and wounded, from 
which last class a large deduction has to be made for the number who 
recovered j yet it takes no account of tlie loss by disease. This may be 
set down as greater in amount than that which battles caused. (Thus, 
according to Kolb, the British lost in Spain three times as many by 
disease as by the enemy ; jmd in the expedition to Walcheren, seventeen 
times as many.) So that the loss by killed and wounded and by disease, 
for all the European naUona during the Napoleonic campaigns, is pro- 
Ixibly much understated at two millions. 

' Burton's Goa, &c, p. 167. 

* See Tweedie's System of Fractical Medid'ne, vol. v. pp. 62—69. 
" Dr. Maclean ; see Times, Jan. 6, 1&73. 

'° B^rt on tliS Progress and Condition of ffie Eoyal Gardens at Kem, 
1870, p. 5. 

" My attention was drawn to this case by one who has had experience 
in various government services ; and he ascribed this obatructiveness in 
the medical service t* the putting of young suigeons under old. The 
remark is significant, and has far-reaching implications. Pntling young 
officials under old is a rule of all servicea-^civil, military, naval, or 
other ; and in all services, necessarily has the effect of placing the ad- 
vanced ideas and wider knowledge of a new generation, under control 
by the ignorance and bigotry of a generation to which change has be- 
come repugnant This, which is a seemingly-ineradicable vice of public 
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organizations, ia a vice to wliicli private oi^anizatioas are far less lialile ; 
since, in the iife-aiid-Ueath struggle of competition, merit, even if young, 
takes the place of demerit, even if old. 

" Let me here add what seems to be a not-impossible cause, or at any 
rate part-cause, of the failure. The clue is given by a letter in the 
riffles, signed " Laudowner," dating ToUesbniy, Essex, Aug. 2, 1872. 
He bought " ten fine young steers, perfectly free from any symptom of 
disease," and "passed sound by the inspector of foreign stock." They 
were attacked by foot and moutli disease after five days passed in fresh 
paddocks with the best food. On inquiry he found that foreign stock, 
however healthy, '"mostly all go down with it' after the passage." 
And then, in proposing a remedy, he gives ta a fact of which he does 
not seem to recognize the meaning. He suggests, " that, instead of the 
preaentqMarantineat Harwich, which consists in driving the stock from 
the steamer into pens for a limited number of hours," &o., &c. If this 
description of the quarantine is correct^ the spread of the disease ia 
accounted for. Every new drove of cattle is kept for hours in an infected 
pen. tJnlesa the successive droves have been all healthy (which the 
very institution o£ the quarantine implies that they have not been) 
some of them have left in the pen diseased matter from their mouths 
and feet. Even if disinfectants are used after each occupation, the risk 
is great — the disinfection ia almost certain to be inadequate. Nay, even 
if the pen is adequately disinfected eveiy time, yet if there is not also a 
complete disinfection of the landing appliances, the landing-stage, and 
the track to the pen, the disease will be commnnicated. No wonder 
healthy cattle " ' mostly go down with it ' after the passage." The qua- 
rantine regulations, if they are such as here implied, might properly be 
called " regulations for the better diffusion of cattle-diseases." 

" Fischel'a Snglish Constitution, translated by Shee, p. 487. 

" See Report of the Committee on Public Accounts, nominated on 
7 Feb., 1873. 

'» Times, April 3, 1873 (I add this during the re-revision of these 
pages for permanent publication, as also the reference to the telegraph- 
expenditure. Hence the incongruities of the dates). 



NOTE TO CHAPTER VIH. 
' "Decline and Fall," &c., chap. ii. 
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' Burton'a AbeohUa, voL i. pp. 43, 44. 

" Burton's History of Scotland, yol. ii. pp. 281-2. 

' I make tiis statement on the antliority of a letter read to nie at tlio 
time by an Indian officer, written by a brother officer in India. 

^ Howkesworth's Voyages, vol. i. p. 573. 

' Forater'a Observations, &c., p. 4O0. 

• Parkyns's Abyssinia, voL ii, p. 431. 

' CmickBliaak, JEighteen Years on the Gold Coast cf Africa, vol. i. p. 100. 

' CoTKpanions of Cohmbus, p. 115. 

" Times, Jan, 22, lS7a 

w Times, Dec 23, 1872. 

" Lancet, Dec. 28, 1873. 

'" Essays MS Criticism, p. 12, 

" Times, Jan. 22, 1873. 

" Mo3t readers of Ic^ic will, I suppose, be enrprised on missing fram 
the above sentence the name of Sit W. Hamilton. They will not be 
more surprised than I was myself on recently learning that Mr. George 
Eentham's work, Outline of a New System of Logic, was pabliahed six 
yeaiB before the earliest of Sir W". Hamilton's lexical writings, and that 
Sir W. Hamilton reviewed it. The case adds another to the miiltitu- 
dinoua ones in which the world credits the wrong man ; and persists in 
crediting him in defiance of evidence. [In the number of the GontetO' 
poranj Review following that in which this note originally appeared, 
Professor Baynes, blaming me for my incautioii in thus asserting Mr. 
Bentham'a claim, contended for the claim of Sir W. Hamilton and 
denied the validity of Mr. Bentluan's, The month after, the question 
was taken iip by Professor Jevona, who, differing entirely from Professor 
Baynes, gave reasons for assigning the credit of the discovery to Mr. 
Bentham, Considering tliat Professor Baynes, both as pupil of Sir W. 
Hamilton and as espositor of his developed logical system, is obviously 
liable to be biassed in his favour, and that, contrariwise, Professor Jevona 
, is not by his antecedents committed on behalf of either claimant, it may 
I think, be held that, leaving out other reasons, his opinion is the most 
trustworthy. Other reasons justify this estimate. The assumption tlint 
Sir W. Hamilton, when he reviewed Mr. Eentham's work, did not read 
s£ far as the page on which the discovery in question is indicated, thougli 
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admissible as a defence, caimot be regarded as a very satisfactory ground 
fur a counter-claim. That in Mr. Bentham's work tlie doctrine is but 
briefly iadicated, whereas by Sir W. Hamilton it was elaV t ly de e- 
loped, is an objection sufBciently met by pointing out that M B ntham 
work is an " Outline of a New System of Logic ; " and that u t 1 has 
said enough to show that if, instead of being led into anoth are he 
had beeoiue a professional logician, the outline would ha 1 n ad 
quately filled in. While these notes are still stand n n type 

Prof, Baynes has pnblished (in the Contenvporary Bevkxn f o J ly 1 3) a 
rejoinder to Prof, Jevons. One who reads it critically may, I think, 
find in. it more evidence against, than in favour of, the conclusion drawn. 
Prof Baynes' partiality will bo clearly seen on comparing the way in 
which he interprets Sir W. Hamilton's acts, with the way in which he 
interprets Mr. Bentham's acta. He thinks it quite a proper supposition 
tliat Sir W. HamUton did not read the pait of Mr, Bentham's work con- 
taining the doctrine in question. Meanwhile, he dwells much on the 
fact that during Sir W. Hamilton's life Mr. Bentham never made any 
claim ; saying—" The indifference it displays is incredible had Mi. 
Bentham really felt himself entitled to the honour publicly given to 
another ;" the implication being that Mr. Bentham was of necessity 
w^izant of the controversy. Thus it is reasonable to suppose that Sir W, 
Hamilton road only part of a work he reviewed on his own special topic; 
but " incredible " that Mr. BentJiam should not have read certain letters 
in the AtketuBuw, ! — the fact being that, as I have learnt ftom Mr. 
Bentham, he knew nothing about the matter till Lis attention was called 
to it. Clearly, such a way of estimating probabilities is not conducive 
to a fair judgment: Prof. Baynes' unfairness of judgment is, I think, 
sufficiently shown by one of his own sentences, in which he says of Mr. 
Bentham that, " while he constantly practises the quantification of the 
predicate, he never appears to have realized it as a principle." To an 
unconcerned observer, it seems a strong assumption that one who not 
only "constantly practises" the method, but who even warns the 
student against errors caused by neglect of it, should have no conscious- 
ness of die " principle " involved. And I am not alone in thinking this 
a strong assiunptioa : the remark ivas made to me by a distinguished 
mathematician who was reading Prof. Baynes' rejoinder. But the 
weakness of Prof Baynes' rejoinder is best shown by its inconsistency. 
Prof. Baynes contends that Sir "W. Hamilton "had been acquainted 
with the occasional use of a quantified predicate by writers on logic " 
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earlier than Mr. BeEtham ; and Prof, Baynea spealts of Mr. Benthain as 
having done no more ttan many before him. But he also aaya of Sir 
W. Hamilton that, "had he at the time, therefore, looked into Mr. 
Bentham'a eighth and ninth chapters, the mere nge of a quantified pre- 
dicate would hove heen no novelty to him, although, as I have said, it 
might have helped to stimulate hia speciilations on. the suhject." So 
tliat though Mr. Bentham did not carry the doctrine further than pre- 
vious l(^cians had done, yet what he wrote ahout it was calculated " to 
stimulate" " speculationa on the suhject" in a way that they tad not 
heen stimulated by the writings of previous logicians. Thatia, Prof. 
Baynes admits in one part of hia argument what he denies in. another. 
One further point only will I name. Prof. Bayaes says :— " Professor 
De Moi^n's emphatic rejection of Mr. Benthom's claim, after esamining 
the relevant chapters of his 'Outline,' is in striking contrast to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's easy-going acceptance of it." Now though, to many 
readers, tliis will seem a t«lling comparison, yet to those who know that 
Prof. De Morgan was one of the parties to the controversy, and had 
hia own claims to establish, the comparison will not seem so telling. 
To me, however, and to many who have remarked the perversity of 
Prof. De Morgan's judgments, his verdiet on the matter, even were 
lie perfectly unconcerned, vriU go for but little. Whoever will take 
the trouble to refer to the Athetusum for November 5, 1864, p. 600, and 
after readily a sentence which he there quotes, will look at cither the 
title of the chapter it is taken from or the sentence which succeeds it, 
will be amazed that such Tecklessness of misrepresentation could be 
ahown by a conscientious man ; and will be thereafter but little inclined 
to abide by Prof. De Moigan's authority on matters like that tere in 
question.] 

" These words are translated for me from Die E-nimcklung der Natur- 
wksensi^fi in den UUienfilnfundntmnnig Jahren. By Professor Dr. Fer- 
dinand Cohn. Breslau, 1872. 

'* I am told that his reasons for this valuation arc more fully given at 
p. 143. 

" Beviie des Deax Monde), 1 FiSvrier, 1873, p. 731. 

13 CEtwrea di P. L. Gourier (Paris, 1845), p. 304. 

'* Histoire des Sciences et des SavanU, dtc. 

™ Before leaving the question of Academies and their influeiicos, kt 
me call attention to a fact which makes me doubt whether as a judge of 
style, considered simply as correct or incorrect, an Academy is to 
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be trusted. Mr. Arnold, insisting on propriety of expression, and 
giving instances of liad taste among our \VTitets, due, as lie thiiiis, to 
abseace of Academic control, tacitly asserts that an. Academy, if we had 
one, would condemn the passives he quotes as deserving condemnation, 
and, by implication, would approve the passages lie quotes as worthy 
of approval. Let us see to what Mr. Arnold awards bia praise. He 

"To illustrate what I mean by an example. Addison, writing as a moralist on 
fixedness la religious faith, saja ; — 

" ' Those -who delight in resiling books of controversy do terj EeMoni airiyo 
at a fixed asd settled habit of faith. The doubt which vbs laid revives again, 
and shows itself in. new difficulties ; and that generally for this reason, — 
becanse the mind, which is perpetuaily tossed in oonlroverElaS and disputes, is 
apt to forget the reasons which had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted with 
any former perplesity when it appears in a new shape, or is started by a different 

' ' It may be said, ttat is classical English, perfect in lucidity, measure, and 
propriety. I make no objection ; but in my tura, I say that the idea eipressod la 
l>erfectly trit« and barren, " &c., &0. 

In Mr. Arnold's estimate of Addison's thonglit I coincide entirely ; but 
1 cannot join him in applauding the " classical English " conveying the 
thought. Indeed, I am not a little astonished that one wh<Be taste in 
style is proved by his own writii^ to be so good, and who to hia poems 
especially gives a sculpturesque finish, should have quoted, not simply 
without condemnation but with tacit eulogy, a passage full of faults. Let 
ns examine it critically, part by part. How shall we interpret 

into thought the words " arrive at a . . . habit "J A habit is produced. 
But " arrival " implies, not prodiiction of a thing, but coming up to a 
thing that pre-exists, as at the end of a journey. What, again, shall 
we say of the phrase, " a fixed and settled habit " 1 Habit is a course of 
action characterized by constancy, as distinguished feom courses of action 
that are inconstant If the word "settled" were unobjectionable, we 
might define habit as a teUled coarse of action; and on substituting 
for the word this equivalent, the phrase would read " a fixed and settled 
settled course of action." Obviously the word habit itself conveys the 
whole notion ; and if there needs a word to indicate degree, it should, be 
a word suggesting /orce, not su^esting rest. The reader is to be im- 
pressed with the strength of a tend^vyij in something active, not with tlie 
firmness of somethin:; passive, as by the words " fixed and settled." And 
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llien Tvliy " fixed and settlei " 1 Mating no olijectioii to tlie worda as 
liaving inapplicaljle meanings, there is tie objection, that one of thcni 
would suffice : surely whatever is fixed must be settled. Passing 

to the nest sentence, we are arrested by a conspicuouis fault in its 
first clause — "The douht which was laid revives again." To revive is 
to live again ; bo that the literal meaning of the clause is " the douht 
which was laid lives again ^ain." In the following line there is 
nothingobjectionable; hut at the endof it we come to another pleonasm. 
The words ran ; — " and tiiat generally for this reason,— because the 
mind . . ." The idea is fully conveyed by the words, " and tbit 
generally because the mind." The words "fortbisreason" are equivalent 
to an additional " because." So that we have here another nonsensical 
duplication. Going a little further there rises the question—Why " con- 
Jroveiaies anA disputes"! 'Dispute 'is given in dictionaries as one of 
the synonyms of 'controversy'; and though it may be rightly held to 
have not quite the same meaning, any additional meaning it has does not 
aid, but rather hinders, tte thought of the reader. Though, where special 
attention is toh« drawn to a certoin element of the thought, twoalmost 
synonymous words may fitly be used to make the reader dwell longer on 
that element, yet wjiere his attention is to be drawn to another element 
of the thought (as here to the e/a;i of controversy on the mind), there is no 
gain, but a loss, in stopping Mm to interpret a second word if the first 
suffices. One more fault remains. The mind is said " to be disquieted 
with any former perplexity when it appears in a new shape, or is started 
by a different hand." This portion of the sentence is doubly defective. 
The two metaphors are incongruous. Appearing in a shape, as a ghost 
might be supposed to do, conveys one kind of idea ; and started by a 
hand, as a horse or a hound might be, conveys a conflicting kind of 
idea. This defect, however, is less serious than the other ; namely, the 
unfitness of the second metaphor for giving a concrete form to the 
abstract idea. How is it possible to ' start ' a perplexity i ' Perplexity,' 
by derivation and as commonly used, involves the thought of entangle- 
jnent and arrest of motion; wbileto'start'a thing is to set it in motion. 
So that whereas the mind is to be represented as enmeshed, and thus im- 
peded in its movements, tlie metaphor used to describe its state is one 
suggesting the freedom and rapid motion of that which enmeshes it. 

Evenwerethesehyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are rightly 
to be made on a passage which is considered a model of style. But they 
are not hyper-criticisms. To show that the defects indicated are grave, 
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it only needs to read one of tLe sentences without its fautologiea, thus : — 
" The doubt which was laid revives, and shows itself in new difficulties ; 
»nd that generally because the mind which is perpetually tossed in con- 
troveraies is apt to forget the reasons which had once set it at rest" &c &c. 
Omitting the six superfluous words unquestionahly maiea tlie sentence 
clearer — adds to ita force without taking from its meaning. Nor would 
removal of the other excrescences, and suhstitution of appropriate words 
for those which are unfit, fail similarly to improve the rest of the paBSE^. 
And now is it not strange that two sentences which Mr. Arnold admits 
to he " classical Englifih, perfect in lucidity, measure, and propriety," 
should contain so many defects : some of them, indeed, deserving a 
stronger word of disapproval 1 It is true that analysis discloses occasional 
errors in the sentences of nearly all writers — some dne to inadvertence, 
some to confusion of thought. Doubtless, from my own hooks examples 
could he taken ; and I should think it unfair to blame any one for now 
and then tripping. But in a passage of which the diction seems " per- 
fect" to one who would like to have style refined hy authoritative 
criticism, we may espect entire conformity to the laws of correct expres- 
sion ; and may not unnaturally be surprised to find so many devia- 
tions from those laws. Possibly, indeed, it will he allied that the 
faults are not in Addison's English, but that I lack the needful esthetic 
perception. Having, when young, effectually resisted that dassical 
culture which Mr. Arnold thinks needful, I may be blind to the 
beauties he perceives ; and my undisciplined taste may lead me to con- 
ilemn as defects what are, in fact, perfections. Knowing absolutely nothing 
of the masterpieces of ancient literature in the original, and very little 
in translation, I suppose I must infer thai a familiarity with them equal 
to Mr. Arnold's familiarity, would have given me a capacity for admiring 
these traits of stylo which he admires. Perhaps redundance of epithets 
would have afforded me pleasure ; perhaps I should have been delighted 
by duplications of meaning ; perhaps from incondstent metaphors I 
might have received some now-unimaginable gratification. Being, 
however, without any guidance save that yielded by Mental Science 
— having been led by analysis of thought to conclude that in writing, 
words must be so chosen and arranged as to convey ideas with the 
greatest ease, precision, and vividness ; and liaving drawn the corollaries 
that superfluous words should be struck out, that words which have 
associations at variance with the propositions to be set forth should be 
avoided, and that there shonld be used no misleading figures of speech ; 
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I liave acquireil a dislike to modes of expression like these Mr.. Arnold 
regards as perfect in theLr propriety. Almost converted though I have 
been by his elof[tient advocacy of Culture, as he undeistanda it, I must 
confess that, now I see what he applauds, my growing faith receives a 
rude check. While recognizing my imregenerate state, and while ad- 
mitting that I have only Psychology and Logic to help rae, I am per- 
verse enoi^h to rejoice that we have not had an Academy ; since, 
judging from the evidence Mr. Arnold affords, it would, among other 
mischievous acts, have further raised the estimate of a style which even 
now is unduly praised. 

'I OaltUTB and Anarchy, p. l(i. 

" Ibid., pp. 130—140. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER X. 
• Shortly after the flist puhlication of this chapter, I met witli a 
kindred instance. At a Co-operative Congress ;— " Mr. Head (of the firm 
of Fox, Head, & Co., Middleshrough) • • • remarked that he had 
thrown his whole soul during the last six years into the carrying out of 
the principle involved in the Industrial Partnership at Middleshrough 
with which he was connected. In that IndnstiTal Partnership there was 
at present no arrangement for the workmen to invest their savings. A 
clause to give that opportunity to the workmen was at first put into the 
articles of agreement, hut, as there was only one instance during three 
years of a workman under the firm applying to invest his savings, that 
clause was withdrawn. The firm conse[[uently came to the conclusion 
that this part of their scheme was far ahead of the time." — Tvmm, April 
15, 1873. 



KOTES TO CHAPTER XI. 

' Fronde, ^ort Studies on Grant Subjects, Second Series, 1871, p, 490. 

= Ibid., p. 483. 

5 Ibid., pp. 483-4. 

" Daily papers, Eeb. 7, 1873. 

' Times and Post, Feb. 11, 1873. 
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» Times, Nov. 25, IS73. 
^ JMii., Nov. 27, 1873. 

• Omik, in Pkt. Hist., vol. iv., p. 853. 

* IHd., vol. iv., p. 853, 

■* When, in dealing with the vitiation of evidence, I before referred 
to the legislation here named, I commented on the ready acceptance of 
those one-sided statements made to justify such legislation, in contrast 
with, the contempt for those multitudinous proofs that gross abuses would 
inevitably result from the arrangements made. Since that passage was 
written, there haa been a startling justification of it. A minder has been 
committed at Lille by a gang of sham-deteotivea (one being a govern- 
ment employs) ; and the trial haa brought out the fact that for the last 
three years the people of Lille have been, subject to an organized ter- 
rorism which has grown out of the system of prostitute-inspection. 
Though, during these three yeara, five himdred womea are said by one 
of these criminals to have fallen into their clutches — though the men 
have been blackmailed and the women outraged to this immense eitent, 
yet the practice went on for the reason (obvious enough, one would have 
liave thought, to need no proof by illustration) that those aggrieved 
preferred to submit rather than endanger their characters by complain- 
ing ; and the practice would doubtless have gone on still but for the 
murder of one of the victims. To some this case will carry conviction : 
probably not, however, to those who, in pursuance of what they are 
pleased to call " practical legislation," prefer an induction based on a 
Blue Book to aa induction based on Universal History. 

" See case in Times, Dec II, 1872. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XIL 
1 Jouriiey throiujh Central aTid Eastern, Arabia, vol. ii. p. 370. 
" Ibid., vol. ii. p. 22. 

' Lubbock's PrehistoTic Times. Second edition, p. 442. 
* Joumsy thnm/h Central and Eastern Arabia, vol. ii. p. 11. 
' Five Years' Besidenee at Nepaul By Capt. Thomas Smith. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER XIV. 

' Ptoliiibly most readers will conclude that in this, and in the preced- 
ing section, I am simply aurying out the views of Mr. Daiwia in their 
appHoatioBS to the human, race. Under the circuinstaneea, perhaps, I 
shall be excused for pointing out that the same heliefe, otherwise ex- 
pressed, are contained in Chapters XXV. and XXVIII. of Social Statics, 
published in December, 1850 ; and that they ore set forth still more 
definitdy in the Westminster EeBmo for April, 1852 (pp. 4G8— 500). 
As Mr. Darwin himself points out, others before him have recognized 
the action of that process he has called " Natural Selection," but have 
failed to sea ita full Bignificance and its various effecta. Thus in the 
Eeview-article just named, I have contended that " this inevitable re- 
dundaacy of numbers — this constant increase of people beyond the 
means of subsistence," necessitates the continual carrying-off of " those 
in whom the power of self-preservation is the least ;" that all being 
subject to the " increasing dilhculty of getting a living which excess of 
fertility entails," tliere is an average advance under the pressure, since 
" only those who (Jo advance under it eventually survive ;" and that these 
"must be the select of tbe'ir generation." There is, however, in the 
essay from which I here q^uote, no recognition of what Jlr. Darwin calls 
" spontaneous variation," nor of that divergence of type which this natural 
selective process is shown by him to produce. 

' And even then there are often ruinous delays, A barrister tells me 
that in a case in which he was himself the referee, they had but six 
meetings in two years. 



NOTES TO CHAPTEE XV. 

' " The Statistics of Legislation," read before the Statistical Society, 
May, 1873, by Frederick H. Janson, Eac[,, F.L.S., vice-president of the 
Incorporated Law Society. 

^ Among recent illustrations of the truth that frequent repetition of 
Christian doctrines does not conduce to growth of Christian feelmgs, 
here are two that seem worth preserving. The first I qutjte froin The 
Churth HenM for Hay 14, 1873. 
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"Mr. J. StuEirt Hill, who has just gone to his aeconnt, would have 
heen a remarkaWe writer of English, if his mnate aelf-oonsciousness and 
abounding self-confldenoe had not made him a notorious literary 
prig. ***** His deatli is no loss to auybody, for he tt-aa a 
iimk hut amiable infidel, and a most dangerous person. The socner 
those 'lights of thought,' who agree with him, go to the same place, 
the better it will be for both Church and State." 

The second, which to an English manifestation of sentiment yields 
a parallel from Araeriua, I am permitted to publish by a friend to whom 
it was lately addressed : — 

■'{From a Ckn/yman o/28 years' sermce.) 

"U.S. America, March lOtli, 1873. 
"J. Tyndall, — How it ought to 'heap coals of fire on your head,' 
that, in return for your insults to their Religion, in yonv varioua works, 
the American people treated you with distinguished consideration'. You 
have repeatedly raised your pnny arm (gainst God and IBs Christ ! 
You have endeavoured to deprive mankind of its only consolation in 
life, and its only hope in death {viHt ' Fragments of Science,' Sc), wtilv- 
oat offering anylking instead, but the ' dry-light ' of your molecules and 
atoms. Sliall we praise you for this ) We praise you not ! 
" ' Bo not I hate Ihem, O Lord, that hate Thee 1 ' 
" Every suicide in our land (and they are of dwiy occurrence) is in- 
direcily ibe effect of i}ie bestial dooteines of yourself, Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, et id oinmgemis. 
" ' The pit is digged up for you all ] ' 

" ' "Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shall mourn and lament.' 
" With the snpremest contempt, 1 remain, 

"A, F. F ." 

' To show how little operative on conduct is mere teaching, let 
me add a striking fact that has fallen under my own observation. 
Some twelve years ago was commenced a serial publication, grave and 
uninteresting to most, and necessarily limited in its circulation to the 
well-educated- It was issued to subscribers, from each of whom a small 
siun was diie for every four numbers. As was to be expected, the noti- 
fication, periodically made, that another subscription was due, received 
from some prompt attention ; from others an attention more or less 
tardy ; and from others no attention at all The defaulters, from time 
to time reminded by new notices, fell, niaiiy of them, two suVseriptions 
10 
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in nrrear ; Iiut nfter iBceiving from the publishers letters intimating 
the fact, BOmii of these rectified what was simply a result oi foi^tful- 
neaa : leaving, liowcVer, a aamlier who still went on receiving the 
serial without paying for it. When these were three eubseriptions in 
arrear, farther letters from the publishers, drawing their attention to 
the facts, were sent to them, bringing from some the amounts 
due, but leaving a remainder who continued to disr^nrd the claim. 
Eventually these received from the publisliers intimations that their 
names would he struck oif for non-payment ; and such of them as con- 
tinued insensible were at length omitted from the list After a lapse 
of ten years, a digest was made of tlie original list, to ascertain the ratio 
between the number of defaultera nad the total number ; and to ascer- 
tain, also, the ratios honie by their nnmhera to the numbers of tteir 
respective classes. Those who had thiis finally declined paying for what 
they had year after year received, constituted the following per- 

Subsoribers of unknown status , . . .27 per cent. 

Physicians 20 „ 

Cletgymen (mostly of the Established Church) . 31 „ 

Secniariata 32 „ 

Journalists 82 „ 

Admitting that the high percentage among the journalists may haye 
been due to the habit of receiving gratis copies of hooks, we have to 
note, iirst of all, the surprising fact that nearly one-third of these highly 
educated men were thus regardless of an equitable claim. Further, on 
comparing the subdivisions, we discorer that the class undistinguished 
by titles of any kind, ond therefore including, as we must suppo<<e those 
whose education, though good, was not the highest, fumi hed the 
smallest percentage of defaidteis ; so far aa the evidence goes it asso- 
ciates increase of intellectual culture with decrease of cons lentio isness 
And then one more thing to be noted is the absence of that heneft lal 
effect expected from repetition of moral precepts : the Clergy and the 
Secularists are nearly on a level. So that, both in general and in detail 
this evidence, like tlie evidence given in the text, is wh Uy a vanan e 
withthe belief that addressing theintellectdevelops the liijjh sen nen s. 

* Even after the reform of the Poor-Law, this punishn e f g jj 
behaviour was continued, Illustrations will be found h b « 
mentioned Tracts on the Poor-Laws, by a late uncle of n e— n 
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tloiia that came iiudur Ids personal ybservotioii as clergjinaii and as 

' The conipariaons ordinarily made between the minds ot men and 
women are faulty in many ways, of which these are the chief : — 

Instead of comparing either the average of women with the average 
of men, or the elite of women with the Slite of men, tie common coui'se 
is t» compare the ilile of women with the avei'age of men, Mtidi the 
same erroneous impression results as woiild result if the relative statures 
of men and women were judged hy putting very tall women side hy side 
with ordinary men. 

Sundry manifestations of nature in men. and women, ate greatly per- 
verted by existing social conventions upheld by l>oth. There are 
feelings which, under our predatory regime, with its adapted standard 
of propriety, it is not considered manly to show; hut wjiich, contrari- 
wise, are considered admirable in women. Hence repressed manifesta- 
tions in the one case, and exaggerated manifestations in the other ; lead- 
ing to mistaken estimates. 

The sexuid. sentiment comes into plaj' to modify the behaviour of 
men and women to one another. Respecting certain parts of their 
general characters, the only evidence which can be trusted is that fur- 
nished by the conduct of men. to men, and of women to women, when 
placed in relations which exclude the personal affections. 

In comparing the intellectual powers of men and women, no proper 
distinction is made between receptive faculty and originative faculty. 
The two are scarcely commensurahle ; and the receptivity may, and 
frequently does, exist in high degree where there is but a low degree of 
originality, or entire absence of it. 

Perhaps, however, the most serious error usually made in drawing 
tiiese comparisons is that of overlooking the limit of normal mental 
power. Either sex under special stimulations is capable of manifest- 
ing powers ordinarily shown only by the other; but we are not to 
consider the deviations so caused as affording proper measures. Thus, 
to take an extreme case, the mamnue of men will, under special excita- 
tion, yield milk : there are various cases of gyneecomasty on record, 
and in famines infants whose mothers have died have been thus saved. 
But tliis ability to yield milk, which, when exercised, must bo at the 
cost of masculine strength, we do not count among masculine attributes. 
Similarly, under special discipline, the feminine intellect will yield 
products liialicr flian the iiitelleclfl of most men can yield. But we are 
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not to count tliia proilHctivicy as truly feminine if it entails decreased 
fulfilment of the iiiateniiil functions. Only tliat mental energy is 
uonnally feminine which, con coexist wil;h the production and nuisinj; 
of the duemimherpf healthy children. Obviously a power of mind 
which, if ■general among the women of a society, would entail disappear- 
ance of the society, is a power not to he included in an estimate of the 
feminine nature as a social factor. 

' Of course it is to he un.deral«od that in this, and in the sncceedbig 
Btatemenls, reference is made to men and women of the same society, in 
the same age. If women of a more-evolved race are compared with 
men of a less-evolved race, the statement will not be tni& 

' As the validity of this group of inferences depends on the occur- 
rence of that partial limitation of heredity of sex here assumed, it may 
Le said that I should furnish proof of its occurrence. Were the place fit, 
tliis might ha done. I might detail evidence that haa been collected 
showing the much greater liability there is for a parent to beijueatli 
malformations and diseases to children of the same sex, than to those 
of the opposite sex. I might cite the multitudinous instances of sexual 
distinctions, as of plumage in birds and colouring in insects, and 
especially those marvellous ones of dimorphism and polymorphism among 
females of certain species of Lepidoptera, as necessarily implying (to those 
who accept the Hypothesis of Evolution) the predominant transmission of 
traits to descendants of the same sex. It will suffice, however, to 
instance, as more especially relevant, the cases of sexual distmctions 
within the human race itself, which have arisen in some varieties 
and not in otherj. That in some varieties the men are bearded and in 
others not, may be taken as strong evidence of this partial limitation 
of heredity ; and perhaps still strqnger evidence is yielded by that 
peculiarity of feminine form found in some of the negro races, and 
especially the Hottentots, which does not distinguish to any such extent 
the women of other races from the men. There is also the fact, to 
which Agassiz draws attention, tliat among the South American Indians 
males and females differ less than, they do among the negroes and the 
higher races ; and this reminds us that among European and Eastern 
nations the men and women differ, botli bodily and mentally, not f[uite 
. in the same ways and to the same degrees, but in somewhat different 
ways and d^;reea— a fact which would be inexplicable were there no 
parUal limitation of heredity by sex. 
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' History of Greece, vol. i. p. 498. 

» Hid. voL i. p. 466. 

' Morning Post, May 15, 1872. 

' In the appendix to his republished address, Mr, Gladstone, in illus- 
tration of the views he condemns, refers to that part of First Principles 
which, treating of the reconciliation of Science and Religion, contends 
that tMs consists ia a united recognition of an Ultimate Uaiise which, 
thongh ever present to consciousness, transcends knowledge. Comment- 
ing on this view, he says : — " Still it vividly recalls to mind an old 
story of the man who, wishing to he rid of one who was in Lis house, 
siiid, ' Sir, there are two aides to my liouse, and we will divide them ; 
you shall take the outside.' " This seems to me by no means a happily- 
cliosen simile ; since it admits of an interpretation exactly opposite 
to the one Mr. Gladstone intends. The doctrine he combats is that 
Science, unable to go beyond lie outsitles of thii^, is for ever debarred 
from reaching, and even from conceiving, the Power within them ; and 
this being so, the relative positions of Religion and Sciense may be well 
represented by invening the application of his figure. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 



D, Appleton & Co. have the pleasure of annoimcir.g that they 
have made arrangements to issue a comprehensive ssrics of books, 
under the above title, from eminent men of different countries. 
Although not specially designed for the instruction of beginners, 
these works will be adapted to the non-scientific public, and v."!!! 
be, as far as possible, explanatory in character and free from tech- 
nicalities. The character and scope of the works v,ill be best illus- 
trated by a reference to the names and subjects in the following 
11-t: 

Professor JOHN TYNDAIL, LL.D., F.a,8., 

THE FORM^ OF WATIiR IN CLOUDS, RAIN, RIVERS, 

ICF, AND GLACIERS. (Reccnlly published.) 
WALTER BAQEHOT. 

PIIVSICS AND POLITICS. (Recently publishcil.) 
Dr. EDWARD 8KITH, F.R.S. 

FOOD AND DIETS. (Recently published.) 
Professor ALESAMDER BAIN, LI.D. 

REL.\TIONS OF MIND AND BODY ' Recently pubUshe<l,) 
HERBERT SPEHCER. Esq. 

THE STUDY OF .SOCIOLOGY. (Recently published. ) 
Professor JOSIAH P. COOKS. Jr. (of Harvard University), 

THE NEW ClIEMLSTRV. 
Dr, J. B. PETTIGREW. M.D., F.R.S, 

LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS. 
Professor BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D.. F.R.S. 

THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
Dr W. B. CARPENTER, LLD., F.a,S, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHVGIOLOGY. 
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DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 



Mn Herbert Spescer has baeti for several jeain engaged, with the sid of 
three eduiated genllemen in his employ, in collecting and organizing the facts 
ooneeraiDg all orders of human societies, which mast constitute the data of a true 
Social ScLence. He tabulates these facts so as conTenicntl; to admit of ex- 
tensive comparison, and gives the authovilies separately. He divides the races 
of munlima into three great groups ; tiie savage raceF, tlie existing civilizations, 
and the eitinet civiliiiations, and to each he devotes a scries of ivorkg. The 
Htst itistalimciit, 

THE SOCIOLOGICSL HESIOBK OF EBCLAIID, 

in seven continuous tables, folio, witli savetvty pages of verifying text, is now 
ready. This work will be a perfect Cyclopaedia of the facts of Social Science, 
independent of all theories, and wil! bo invaluable to all interested in social 
pi'oblem.s. Price, five dollarr!. This great work is spoken of as folloivs; 

From t/m Biitis/t QuarteTly Itetieio. 
"No words am noMod lo indlcato tbc ininiDnEO labor hero bestowed, or the great 
aociolosiool benefit which such a macs of labalated matter done under sueb competent 
alreclion will confer. The work will constitntfl an epoch in the science of comparaUve 
Bociology." 

.FVora the Saianlay Senieu: 
■■ The plan of the ' Dosciiplive Soeiolo^ty ' is now, and Iba task is one iminsnllj fltWd 
to bo dealt wiHil)y Mr. Herbert Speucct's (ftcultj of scientiflc orgflnlilng. Ul6ol))ectia 

ainlned in rormcc parte of his system thoee which govera the development of Indlvidaal 
life. Now, It is obvious that the development of societies can be Etndtcil only in their 
liistDry, and that general conclnsions whieb shall hold good beyond the limits of parlicn- 
larsocietleE cannotbesafilydpnn'neiceptftomavety wide range of (Sets. Mr. Spen- 
cer liss therelbro conceived the plan of making a preliminary collection, or perhaps we 
Bhonid rather say atalract, of materials wWtli when complete will be a classified epi- 
tome of nnivetsfll history." 

From the London £toimiB«'. 
" Of the treatment, in the main, we cannot speak too highly ; and we mnst aecept 
data standing toward hia conclosions in a relation like that in which accounts of the 
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